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CHAPTER   I. 

IN    OLD    CHARLOTTE. 

THERE  was  great  excitement  in  an  old  house  near 
the  village  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  one  day  in 
the  spring  of  1775.  Byrd  Graham,  coming  from  the 
garden,  stayed  her  dancing  steps  at  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  within  an  inner  room. 

"  Now,  what  can  give  my  mother  that  tone  ? "  she 
exclaimed.  **  And  Beverly,  surely  he  is  more  vehement 
than  necessary.  I  can  restrain  my  curiosity  no  longer." 
And  she  threw  open  the  door  impetuously,  but  paused 
on  the  threshold,  for  her  brother  stood  leaning  an  arm 
upon  the  mantel,  his  face  flushed  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed, while  his  mother,  with  head  bowed  upon  her 
hands,  was  sobbing  convulsively. 

"What  —  why  —  "  began  Byrd  —  "what  has  hap- 
pened } "  She  ran  to  her  mother  and  knelt  by  her  side, 
resting  one  cheek  against  the  bowed   head,  then  she 

II 
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turned  an  indignant  glance  toward  her  brother.  "  What 
have  you  been  saying  to  make  mother  weep  .•* "  she 
asked. 

"  Tell  her,  Beverly,  tell  her,"  Mrs.  Graham  murmured. 
*'  I  am  sure  my  daughter  will  join  her  voice  with  mine 
in  protest." 

The  young  man  lashed  his  riding-whip  against  his 
boot  as  he  looked  down  gravely  at  his  little  sister.  "  It 
is  but  this,  Byrd :  I  have  joined  our  father's  friends, 
and  may  have  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  our  land." 

Byrd  turned  pale,  but  as  she  arose  to  her  feet  her 
eyes  shone.  "  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  before  mother," 
she  answered  gently.  *'  Come,  brother,  we  will  go  out, 
and  you  can  tell  me  of  your  plans.  It  is  such  a  little 
while  —  "  her  lips  quivered  and  she  glanced  toward  her 
mother  —  **  such  a  little  while  since  father  fell,  can  you 
wonder  at  her  distress  ? "  she  whispered,  as  she  slipped 
her  hand  in  her  brother's  arm. 

The  young  man  nodded,  and  at  a  word  from  Byrd, 
went  over  and  kissed  his  mother.  "We  will  not  say 
any  more  about  it  now,  mother,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know 
you  will  bid  me  God-speed  when  the  time  comes." 

The  two  passed  out.  When  they  reached  the  veranda, 
Beverly  looked  over  the  stretch  of  fresh  new  green 
before  them,  and  stood  for  a  moment  without  speaking. 
He  was  a  tall,  well-developed  young  fellow  of  eighteen 
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or  nineteen,  with  the  gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair  of  his 
Scotch  father,  while  his  sister,  like  her  Virginia  mother, 
was  dark-haired  and  dark-eyed,  a  rich  brunette  color 
tinting  her  skin. 

"We  do  not  forget  Alamance,  Byrd?  "  Beverly  said, 
finally. 

"  No,  we  do  not  forget,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  the 
same  grave  tone. 

"  And  there  is  cause  for  remembrance,  since  our 
father  fell  there,  a  martyr  to  his  principles ;  a  victim  to 
that  wretch,  Tryon.  Listen,  Byrd.  You  heard  the 
turmoil  in  the  village  this  morning.  Have  you  guessed 
what  it  was  about .? " 

"  No  ;  I  heard  you  say  that  a  convention  was  called, 
and  the  clamor,  I  suppose,  arose  from  that.  You  are  so 
grave.  Is  it  so  serious,  then  ?  I  am  not  much  of  a 
politician,  being  only  a  little  girl  who  loves  a  frolic  more 
than  anything  else." 

**  Yes,  I  know,  but  you  are  a  brave  little  maid,  Byrd, 
and  it  is  serious.  There  came  a  gallant  horseman 
galloping  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  this  morning. 
He  had  ridden  express,  and  brought  news  of  blood- 
shed in  the  New  England  colonies.  That  is  serious 
enough." 

"Tell  me  more." 

*"Twas  at  Lexington,  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
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When  the  countrymen  were  defending  their  stores  of 
amunition,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  king's  troops." 

"But  was  it  worse  than  our  trouble  with  Tryon  at 
Alamance,  when  father  was  killed.^" 

**  No,  not  worse,  maybe ;  but  it  means  that  a  more 
general  feeling,  north  and  south,  exists  for  resistance. 
We  of  North  Carolina,  who  saw  the  first  blood  shed  for 
the  defence  of  our  rights,  have  declared  ourselves  inde- 
pendent of  British  rule.  The  time  for  battle  has  come. 
If  I  am  needed,  I  shall  go.  Dr.  Brevard  has  prepared 
resolutions  of  independence.  They  were  read  to  the 
crowd  assembled,  and  Captain  James  Jack  is  even  now 
bearing  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. Ah,  Byrd,  when  such  men  as  Dr.  Brevard 
and  Mr.  Kennon  are  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
defending  our  rights,  shall  I  stand  idle  ?  The  cause  of 
one  colony  is  the  cause  of  all." 

Byrd  was  quite  awe-stricken  by  her  brother's  solemn 
manner.  She  adored  him.  His  word  was  law ;  for 
since  her  father's  death,  four  years  before,  Beverly  had 
taken  the  lead  in  family  matters,  and  his  sister  con- 
sidered him  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  although  he  was  but 
five  years  older  than  she. 

She  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  drew  a 
long  sigh.  Of  course  war  might  come,  but  it  was  a 
long  distance  to  Massachusetts,  and  she  didn't  see  any 
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immediate  danger.  It  would  be  time  enough  when 
trouble  came,  to  worry.  So  she  looked  up  brightly, 
saying :  "  Come,  Bev,  I  want  to  show  you  the  poor  little 
lambkin  I  am  coddling.  Never  mind  the  king  and  his 
army  to-day.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  be  sober 
when  we  have  to.  See,  there  is  Aunt  Dilly.  I  think 
she  has  been  baking  a  cake  for  us.  Let's  go  and  see." 
And  running  ahead,  the  girl  entered  one  of  the  quar- 
ters, before  which  stood  an  old  colored  woman  chuck- 
ling over  her  nursling's  eagerness. 

"  Mars  Bev  gwine  come  too }  "  she  asked.  "  Hue- 
come  yuh  know  I  done  got  sumpin  fo'  yuh,  honey  ^ " 

"I  know;  I  always  know;  a  little  bird  tells  me," 
laughed  Byrd. 

"  Yuh  a  little  buhd  yo'se'f,"  returned  the  old  woman. 
"  Yuh  wuss  'an  one  o'  dese  yer  ole  peckerwoods,  a-tap- 
pin'  on  a  holler  bark  tree ;  al'ays  a-peckin'  an'  a-peckin' 
roun'  fo'  sumpin  nurr." 

Byrd  laughed.  She  was  used  to  Aunt  Billy's  gibes, 
and  knew  they  were  meant  only  to  cover  up  her 
extreme  affection  for  her  nursling. 

"  I  certainly  smell  something  good,"  Byrd  said,  sniff- 
ing the  air. 

"'Taint  no  use  ef  yuh  does,"  returned  Aunt  Dilly. 
"Yuh  knows  I  ain't  gwine  ter  cut  no  fresh  cake  right 
outen  the  oven." 
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**  It  was  cake  you  were  baking,  then.  I  thought  so 
when  I  saw  the  oven  before  the  fire,  when  I  came  by 
here  an  hour  ago." 

"  Mebbe  hit  was,  an'  mebbe  hit  wasn't.  Yuh  doesn't 
need  to  be  so  plum  sho  about  hit,"  returned  Aunt 
Dilly,  folding  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  a  bland  smile 
spreading  over  her  broad  features. 

"  Here,  Bev,"  Byrd  cried,  "  come  and  make  Aunt 
Dilly  behave  herself.  She  won't  give  me  any  cake,  and 
I  am  half  starved," 

*•  Sho  !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Dilly,  making  her  way  with 
great  alacrity  toward  the  kitchen.  **  Why,  yuh  ain't  say 
yuh  so  hongry  .-*  Law,  chile,  I  bake  dis  cake  speshul 
fo'  yuh,"  and  she  uncovered  a  brown  loaf,  which  lay  on 
the  table,  breaking  from  it  a  goodly  piece  which  she 
offered  Byrd.  Beverly,  coming  in  scarcely  less  eager, 
received  a  like  portion,  and  the  two  went  off  munching 
their  dainty,  and  laughing  at  Aunt  Dilly  as  she  declared 
that  they  were  "wuss  'an  ole  bluejays." 

After  disposing  of  the  cake,  the  brother  and  sister 
made  their  way  to  the  spinning  room,  where,  rolled  up 
in  wool,  lay  the  weakling  lamb,  which  Byrd  took  in  her 
lap  and  crooned  over,  singing  a  weird  little  song,  while 
her  brother  stood  by  and  laughed  to  see  the  ungainly 
movements  of  this  new  pet. 

"'Tis  no  worse  than    your  big-footed    puppies,  nor 
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your  clumsy  colt,"  said  Byrd.  "And  that  reminds  me, 
Beverly,  mother  will  need  our  help  indoors  to-night, 
since  she  is  in  so  doncy  a  state  of  mind ;  so  be  sure  you 
do  not  go  forth  to  the  village." 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  what  I  must  do.  The  times  are  too 
stern  for  me  to  stay  at  home,  Byrd,  and  Aleck  McCor- 
mick  has  my  promise  to  join  him  at  the  end  of  the  road." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  put  my  best  foot  forward, 
and  try  to  be  my  silliest,  that  I  may  show  mother  that 
there  is  no  need  of  tears  as  yet.  She  told  you,  did  she 
not,  of  a  letter  from  our  grandfather,  received  to-day .? " 

"  No,  and  it's  strange,  too.  Did  you  hear  the  con- 
tents ? " 

"  Not  I.  Yet  I  fancy  that  they  were  one  reason  of 
her  grief  over  you." 

Beverly  looked  thoughtful.  "  Grandfather  Page  is  a 
sad  Tory,"  he  remarked. 

Byrd  nodded.  "  And  he  says  we  are  all  sad  Whigs, 
no  doubt.  Poor  grandfather!  he's  a  born  aristocrat, 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  mixed  with  the  nobility  all 
his  life.  He  is  always  stanch  for  the  king  and  old 
England,  no  matter  what." 

"  And  yet,"  Beverly  replied  thoughtfully,  **  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Henry  is  of  Virginia,  and  who  could  be  a  fiercer 
advocate  than  he  is  of  liberty  ?  Ah,  Byrd,  you  should 
hear   the   boys   discuss   our   politics,  and   tell   of    Mr. 
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Henry's  magnificent  speeches.  If  I  were  not  proud  of 
being  the  son  of  a  North  Carolinian,  I  should  be  proud 
of  being  the  grandson  of  a  Virginian." 

"Why  prouder  of  one  than  the  other  } " 

"  Because  to  North  Carolina  came  the  first  English 
colony ;  because  she  has  been  the  first  to  wage  battle 
and  shed  blood  for  liberty's  cause,  and  is  the  first  to 
declare  herself  free." 

"  Oh  !  "  Byrd  was  much  impressed.  "  Is  our  whole 
colony  free.^" 

**  Well,  no ;  but  we  of  Mecklenburg  have  said  that 
we  would  be  so." 

**  Then  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud,"  Byrd  returned. 
"  But,  Bev,  I  do  not  like  so  much  talk  of  war.  Will  it 
come  .^ " 

"  I  think  so.  I  was  going  to  say,  I  hope  so ;  because 
I  do  not  think  we  can  get  our  rights  in  any  way  except 
by  fighting  for  them.     Now  I  must  be  off." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  fields,  and  may  I  not  go  with 
you .? " 

"Yes,  come  along.     Tell  Esek  to  get  your  horse." 

"  I  can  saddle  her  myself  while  you  are  doing  the 
same  to  Lightning.     Then  we'll  be  off." 

Beverly  was  quite  used  to  this,  for  his  sister  could 
ride  any  horse  on  the  place,  and  had  even  been  caught 
on  the  back  of  an  old  cow,  which  kicked  out  furiously 
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while  her  rider  held  on  to  her  horns  and  laughed  in 
high  glee.  She  was  a  merry,  daring  maid,  the  life  of 
the  place,  and  adored  by  every  one  on  it.  But  on  this 
occasion  she  rode  quietly  along  by  her  brother's  side, 
her  thoughts  intent  upon  what  they  had  been  talking 
about. 

"If  you  go  away,  Bev,  who  will  look  after  the 
place  }  "   she  asked. 

"  John  Mcllvaine  will  do  his  best,  and  you  and 
mother  will  have  to  do  the  rest.  I  believe  you  could 
almost  look  after  the  place  yourself,  Byrd,  for  you 
know  every  inch  of  it." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  but  I'm  such  a  flibberty-gibbet, 
I  fear  I'd  manage  the  men  and  women  indifferently 
well." 

"  But  you  will  try  to  let  mother  believe  that  all  will 
go  smoothly,"  Beverly  returned. 

Byrd  nodded.  This  weight  of  responsibility,  which 
seemed  coming  her  way,  was  not  a  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion, but  she  threw  off  such  things  easily ;  and  when 
Beverly  had  made  his  rounds,  she  proposed  a  gallop, 
and  the  two  clattered  up  to  the  house  in  fine  style. 

As  Byrd  jumped  from  her  horse  and  threw  her  bridle 
to  her  brother,  Mrs.  Graham,  who  stood  upon  the  porch, 
said  reprovingly  :  **  When  will  you  learn  to  be  a  gentle- 
woman, Byrd.?     Without   your  riding-habit,  and  bare- 
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headed,  to  be  riding  about  the  place  like  a  mad  thing, 
is  not  right.  Where  is  your  mask  ?  You  are  as  black 
as  an  Indian." 

"  A  fig  for  riding-masks  !  "  cried  Byrd.  "  We  live 
in  the  backwoods,  mother  dear,  and  I'm  not  a  fashion- 
able miss,  as  you  were  when  you   lived  in  Virginia." 

''  It  behooves  you  to  be,"  was  the  reply.  "  Come 
in,  Byrd,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Where  is  your  brother 
going.?" 

"  Gone  to  the  village  with  Aleck  McCormick.  There 
are  affairs  to  be  settled." 

Mrs.  Graham's  face  took  on  a  sadder  look.  "  The 
poor  lads !  the  poor  lads !  What  is  right  .-*  What  is 
wrong  ?  Who  can  tell .''  Methinks  they  are  too  urgent 
in  this  talk  of  liberty." 

"  But,  mother,  my  father.  You  cannot  forget  that  he 
fell  at  the  hands  of  the  king's  men." 

"  I  do  not  forget.  No,  no.  But  must  I  sacrifice  my 
son,  too  .?  Listen,  Byrd.  Your  grandfather  is  much  con- 
cerned for  us,  and  long  has  been.  Since  your  father's 
death  he  has  been  urging  me  to  come  to  him  with  my 
children ;  for  since  my  brother  Carter's  marriage  he  is 
all  alone." 

"  He  has  Aunt  Tryphena.  She  is  his  own  sister,  and 
I'm  sure  my  brother  would  not  think  himself  alone  if  he 
had  me." 
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"To  be  sure,  but  that  is  not  as  if  your  brother  had 
children  of  his  own.  If  he  were  an  old  man  he,  too, 
would  yearn  for  young  life  about  him.  Now  that  your 
brother  threatens  to  leave  us,  what  are  we  to  do,  here 
by  ourselves  ? " 

"Why —  Law,  mother,  I  will  take  my  brother's 
place !  " 

*'  'Tis  easier  said  than  done,  so  flippant  you  are, 
Byrd.  It  seems  to  me  this  last  letter  from  Mr.  Page 
comes  on  the  nick  of  time.  If  there  comes  a  war,  we 
cannot  count  upon  safety  even  here ;  and  at  your  grand- 
father's there  will  be  protection  for  my  daughter,  at 
least." 

"  Ah,  but  mother,  he  is  a  Tory." 

**  And  what  if  he  be  ?  Many  good  men  are  so  ;  further 
than  that,  so  much  the  more  will  there  be  safety  if  there 
is  trouble.  We  are,  first  of  all,  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  he  will  defend  us ;  be  sure  of  that.  Oh,  my  dear, 
I  cannot  see  my  children  sacrificed  as  their  father  was." 

Byrd  was  silent.  It  was  not  strange  that  her  mother 
should  yearn  for  her  old  home ;  so  did  Byrd's  heart 
yearn  over  her  own  familiar  haunts,  and  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  was  very  hard.  But  she  said  brightly : 
"Ah,  well,  mother,  there  is  no  haste,  is  there.''  Boston 
is  a  long  way  off,  and  the  fighting  is  all  up  that  way. 
Let  us  not  think  of  going  away  as  yet." 
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"  There  are  evil  times  nearer  home.  My  Lord  Dun- 
more  has  not  an  easy  time  of  it  in  Virginia,  and  fighting 
is  near  to  our  own  borders ;  but  your  grandfather  is  a 
friend  of  Lord  Dunmore's,  and  so  we  have  no  need  to 
fear  him.'* 

"  Yes,  I  remember  how  grandfather  did  praise  Lady 
Dunmore,  and  did  want  us  to  come  to  Williamsburg  to 
the  ball,  and  you  would  not  let  me  go." 

"  No,  a  lass  of  thirteen  is  far  too  young  for  such 
frolics." 

"But  not  for  other  frolics."  Byrd's  face  dimpled. 
*'  You  should  have  seen  old  Esek  to-day.  I  scared  him 
nearly  out  of  his  wits,  for  I  climbed  the  tree  above  his 
chimney,  and  let  down  a  flaring  ball  of  tar.  He  thought 
it  was  a  devil's  trick,  as  it  popped  up  and  down  at  the 
end  of  a  chain.  And  I  shrieked  from  above,  through  a 
hollow  bit  of  willow,  *  Esek,  Esek,  are  you  ready  .? '  He 
well-nigh  had  a  fit." 

"  Now,  Byrd,  what  behavior !    I  am  ashamed." 

"  But,  mother,  you  are  not.  You  are  laughing  in 
your  sleeve,  I  know.  Scold  me  no  scoldings,  mother 
mine,  for  I  disclosed  myself  at  last ;  and  I  but  paid  him 
back  for  beating  poor  little  Indigo  the  other  day.  I  will 
not  have  the  little  blacks  ill-treated,  that  will  not  L" 

*'  Yet  Dilly  comes  to  me  with  a  tale  of  how  you  ducked 
this  same  Indigo  in  the  pond." 
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"Because  he  chased  Brindle  so  that  she  was  not 
ready  to  let  down  her  milk.  I've  told  him,  over  and 
over,  not  to  chase  the  cows  at  such  a  rate,  when  he 
is  driving  them  home." 

"Yet  who  was  it  nearly  scared  Brindle  to  death  by 
making  a  steed  of  her.?" 

"  Ah,  but  that  was  a  mere  frolic ;  and  it  was  early 
in  the  day,  and  not  near  milking  time.  I  didn't  hurt 
the  cow  in  the  least,  nor  did  I  hurt  Indigo.  I  but 
made  him  splutter,  and  he  knows  I  stand  up  for  him 
when  Esek  vents  his  wrath  upon  him.  Fear  not, 
mother,  they  know  I  don't  mean  ill.  Did  I  not  save 
my  most  savory  bits  for  Unc'  Esek  when  he  was 
laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  ?  And  who  loves  me  bet- 
ter than  he.?" 

"You  are  incorrigible,  daughter.  I  fear  you  will 
shock  your  grandfather  and  Aunt  Tryphena." 

"Then  don't  take  me  where  I  will  shame  you, 
sweet  mother,"  returned  Byrd,  slyly. 

"  Have  done  with  your  blandishments,"  said  her 
mother,  laughing.  "We'll  not  settle  the  matter  yet 
awhile.  At  any  rate,  not  till  fall ;  I  think  I  could  not 
gather  myself  up  in  such  haste,  for  there  is  much 
spinning  and  weaving  to  be  done.  I  would  not  leave 
our  blacks  unprovided  for  when  winter  comes  on." 

"And   by   fall   there   may   not  be  any  war  or  any 
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trouble  at  all,"  said  Byrd,  taking  one  or  two  sideway 
steps.  "Come,  mother,  I  see  Vashti  coming  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  dish  of  hot  cakes,  and  that  means 
supper.     Beverly  will  not  be  here.     Let  us  not  wait." 

It  was  quite  a  plain  and  substantial  house,  less 
fine  than  some  of  those  in  the  other  colonies,  but 
thoroughly  comfortable,  as  were  the  quarters.  The 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  settled  chiefly  by  a  Scotch- 
Irish  immigration,  was,  from  the  first,  conspicuous  for 
the  decision,  determination,  and  bravery  of  its  people. 
Brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  with  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  independence  impressed  upon 
every  child  in  every  family,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Beverly  and  Byrd  Graham  had  inherited  the 
opinions  of  their  father,  and  had  imbibed  those  of 
their  associates,  and  that  both  were  built  in  such 
mould  as  that  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

Byrd  lay  wide  awake  that  night  till  the  sound  of 
Lightning's  hoofs  announced  her  brother's  return ; 
then  she  stole  quietly  out  of  her  room  and  met  Bev- 
erly in  the  hall.  "  Is  all  safe  with  you,  brother  ? " 
she  asked. 

"All  safe,  little  sister,"  her  brother  replied,  as  he 
put  his  arm  around  her,  "but  there  are  unsafe  times 
coming,  I  fear." 

She   clung   to   him  for   a   moment,  then   stood   off. 
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"Fm  not  afraid,"  she  said.  "I'll  be  a  daughter  of 
liberty  to  the  bitter  end,  Beverly,  for  I  do  not  forget 
what  my  father  said  when  he  went  with  the  Regula- 
tors to  fight  at  Alamance.  He  said,"  —  she  lifted  her 
hand  solemnly, — "' Whatever  comes,  my  daughter,  be 
always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  Fear  not  to 
suffer  in  a  just  cause.  Be  brave  and  true,  and  stand 
up  for  Carolina.'  They  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  him  speak,"  she  continued,  with  tears  in  her 
voice. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Beverly  in  a  whisper. 
"  Go  now  and  rest,  little  sister.  We  are  safe  to-night, 
and  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' " 

"  Safe !  yes,  I  know,  while  you  are  here.  Good 
night,  brother."  She  took  up  her  candle,  went  two 
or  three  steps  toward  her  room,  then  came  back 
quickly,  set  down  her  candle,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  brother's  arms,  holding  him  so  closely  and  linger- 
ingly,  that  he  could  only  do  the  same.  When  she 
lifted  her  face  it  was  wet  with  tears,  but  she  said  not 
another  word ;  and  Beverly,  with  his  own  eyes  moist, 
stood  watching  her  candle  as  it  disappeared  into  the 
dimness. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A   NIGHT   ATTACK. 

ALTHOUGH  matters  were  becoming  day  by  day 
more  serious,  and  the  assembling  of  the  provincial 
Congress  at  Hillsborough  proved  how  thoroughly  the 
people  were  aroused,  Mrs.  Graham  from  week  to  week 
put  off  the  journey  to  Virginia.  This  was  mainly  due 
to  Byrd's  entreaties ;  and  since  Beverly  was  still  at  home, 
there  seemed  no  need  for  going.  But  when  it  was 
stated  that  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Howe  was  to 
be  sent  to  Norfolk  to  defend  that  place  and  lower  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Graham  would  consent  no  longer  to  remain, 
and  Byrd  sorrowfully  made  ready  for  the  journey, 
although,  even  then,  she  lingered  so  over  her  prepara- 
tions as  to  be  able  to  gain  some  time,  and  it  was 
December  before  they  set  forth. 

"  I  must  take  Indigo,"  said  Byrd.  "  Mother,  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  that." 

"  Why  in  the  world  do  you  select  him,  Byrd  ? "  asked 
her  mother.  "  Of  all  our  blacks  he  is  certainly  the  least 
to   be   desired.      Why  not   one  of   the   women  .-*      Al- 
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though  your  grandfather  has  servants  enough  to 
supply  us.  There  is  old  Prissy's  daughter ;  he  will  be 
glad  to  give  her  to  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  It  isn't  that  I  want  any  one  to  fetch  and  carry  for 
me,"  Byrd  replied,  "but  I  know  how  Unc'  Esek  will 
treat  Indigo  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned ;  and  besides, 
he  is  set  upon  by  them  all  because  he  is  such  a  mis- 
chievous little  scamp." 

"And  you  wish  to  be  burdened  with  a  little  scamp, 
or  is  it  fellow-feeling  that  makes  you  so  wondrous 
kind.?" 

"  Now,  mother,  you  are  unkind  to  your  daughter. 
He  is  never  scampish  to  me ;  in  truth,  he  is  not.  He 
is  a  brave  little  rat,  and  I  want  him.  Please,  mother. 
You  told  me  I  might  carry  away  whatever  I  desired  to 
make  me  feel  content  and  keep  me  from  being  home- 
sick, and  I  but  want  Indigo." 

"  So  be  it,  then.  If  your  brother  agrees,  I'll  not  with- 
hold my  consent ;  but  don't  come  to  me  with  tales  if  you 
have  chosen  a  bad  bargain.  I'll  not  help  you  out  if 
you  fail  of  managing  your  satellite." 

Byrd  went  off  well  content,  and  Indigo's  eyes  were 
made  to  roll  around  in  astonishment  when  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  to  go  to  Virginia. 

"  Me,  Miss  Buhd  ?     Huccome  yuh  tek  me } " 

"  Because  I  want  to,"  returned  Byrd,  with  dignity. 
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"  Law,  honey,  dat  is  de  mos'  onaccountables  sort  o' 
doin's,"  interposed  Aunt  Dilly,  who  heard  the  order 
given  to  Indigo  to  "  Go  'long  and  tell  Sappho  to 
tell  Maria,  in  the  weaving  room,  that  Indigo  was  to 
have  a  good  strong  suit  of  homespun  made  at  once." 

**  It's  no  one's  business  but  my  own,"  said  Byrd,  in 
reply  to  Aunt  Dilly's  grumbling. 

"  Yuh  jes'  pomperin'  dat  boy.  Huccome  yuh  ain't 
tek  somebody  e's?"  continued  Aunt  Dilly,  in  an 
injured  tone. 

*'  You  mean  why  don't  I  take  my  old  mammy,"  said 
Byrd,  throwing  her  arms  around  Dilly's  fat  figure. 
"  'Cause  I  can't.  In  the  first  place,  you  and  grand- 
father's people  would  come  to  blows,  and  wage  a  worse 
war  than  my  Lord  Dunmore  is  doing ;  and  I  fear  you 
would  come  off  much  as  he  did  at  Hampton,  the  other 
day.  Ah,  mammy  dear,  I  would  fain  take  you,  every 
one,  but  I  may  not.  Let  us  hope  it  is  but  a  Christmas 
visit  that  we  are  to  make,  and  that  ere  many  days  you 
will  see  us  all  back  again.  Now,  like  a  good  mammy, 
make  me  one  of  your  hoe  cakes,  and  roast  me  a  potato 
in  the  ashes.  I  have  clipped  it  so  over  the  plantation 
that  I  am  well-nigh  to  drop."  And  having  thus 
diverted  Dilly's  mind,  Byrd  established  herself  on  the 
stone  step  of  the  old  woman's  cabin,  and,  with  chin  in 
hands,  surveyed  the   scene   before   her.      Log   cabins 
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dotted  the  clearing  ;  on  one  side  were  harvested  fields, 
on  the  other  a  broad  prairie  gave  pasture  for  a  herd  of 
cattle.  The  prairie  ended  at  the  Catawba  River,  and 
beyond  this  a  magnificent  forest  stretched  off  toward 
the  west,  climbing  higher  and  higher  till  its  tall  trees 
topped  the  Blue  Ridge. 

How  soon  would  all  these  vanish  from  Byrd's  actual 
vision,  but  they  were  stamped  upon  her  memory  and 
she  would  see  them  in  dreams.  She  was  aroused  from 
her  revery  by  Aunt  Dilly's  soft  drawl  announcing  that 
"  De  hoe  cake  done  bake,  an'  de  taters  ready  to  bus' 
dey  skins."  Then  with  a  pewter  plate  in  her  lap,  Byrd 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  these  delectable  viands,  but  had 
not  finished  when  her  brother  came  galloping  up. 

"  I'm  off,  Byrd.  We  go  marching  to-night.  You 
will  go  by  way  of  Norfolk,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  there, 
for  Mr.  Page's  barge  will  meet  you  to  bear  you  to 
Williamsburg.  God  bless  you,  little  sister."  He 
leaned  down  from  his  horse  and  lifted  her  up  in  front 
of  him,  then  galloped  toward  the  house. 

Byrd  leaned  her  head  against  his  broad  shoulder, 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes ;  there  was  a  subdued  fire 
in  their  deep  blue  depths. 

"  You  will  be  brave,  little  sister,  brave  now,"  he  said. 

**  And  always,  I  hope,"  she  returned,  although  there 
was  a  tightening  at  her  throat-  . 
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"Comfort  mother  as  well  as  you  can.  I  am  glad 
she  is  going  to  her  own  people,  though  I  think  but 
for  your  safety,  dear  heart,  she  would  rather  not.  It 
seems  almost  a  reflection  upon  father's  memory  to  go 
from  her  home  here  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
his  principles." 

"  Alas !  I  wish  it  were  otherwise  than  that  we  must 
go.  I  wish  I  were  not  so  much  considered  in  the 
matter,"  Byrd  replied.  "I  am  breaking  my  heart 
over  the  leaving." 

"  I  know,  but  we  cannot  leave  our  women  without 
fear  for  them ;  and  I  would  feel  a  craven  on  the  field 
of  battle  if  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  had  left 
my  little  sister  in  danger." 

"Ah,  but  you  would  never  be  a  coward, —  never;  I 
know  you  better.  Do  not  go  away  with  any  fear  for 
me,  Beverly." 

"  But  I  must,  if  you  stay  here." 

"  Fear  more  if  I  go,"  she  returned  sadly.  "  'Tis  to 
Lord  Dunmore's  friends,  remember." 

"  Ah,  but  I  think  there  will  soon  be  few  to  befriend 
so  base  a  betrayer  of  his  trust.  You  heard  of  the  gun- 
powder explosion  in  the  magazine  ;  that  proclaims  what 
manner  of  man  he  is." 

"  Alas!  "  Byrd  sighed,  "I  fear  that  I  shall  be  ill  at 
ease  among  his  friends." 
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"  I  fancy  they  will  soon  see  the  right  of  resistance. 
Even  Mr.  Page,  our  grandfather,  must  be  too  just  a 
man  to  encourage  such  acts.  But  now  I  must  beg  you 
to  give  me  countenance  in  this  farewell  to  our  mother," 
and  setting  her  down,  he  followed  her  into  the  house. 

But  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Graham  had  no  tears  to 
shed ;  they  had  all  been  wept  in  secret  after  his  deter- 
mination to  join  the  army  had  been  declared  to  her. 
And  now  she  braced  herself  to  bid  him  God-speed  with- 
out flinching,  although  when  the  rattle  of  his  clanging 
sabre  was  heard  no  more,  she  turned  with  wide,  dry  eyes 
toward  Byrd  and  held  to  the  back  of  a  chair,  swaying 
heavily. 

Byrd  thought  she  would  have  fallen,  yet  she  did  not, 
but  sank  into  the  chair  and  beckoned  the  girl  to  come 
to  her ;  and  there  they  sat,  cheek  to  cheek,  till  the 
twilight  deepened  to  dark. 

It  was  a  long  journey  across  country  to  Virginia,  for, 
even  in  a  bee-line,  the  James  was  something  like  three 
hundred  miles  away. 

With  the  rancorous  feeling  fast  developing  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  there  were  more  dangers  ahead  than 
the  travellers  were  aware  of ;  for  the  country  was  in- 
fested not  only  with  companies  of  Tories  and  marching 
soldiers,  but  with  here  and  there  desperate  characters 
who  took  this  occasion  to  plunder  for  their  own  ends. 
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Yet  all  had  gone  well  when  the  Virginia  line  was 
reached,  and  Mrs.  Graham  had  a  feeling  of  relief,  since 
they  were  scarce  more  than  a  two  days'  journey  from 
Williamsburg. 

"Once  we  reach  your  grandfather's  house,  I  shall 
breathe  freely,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  we  must  proceed  cautiously,"  Byrd  re- 
marked, a  little  pucker  between  her  brows.  "Tuff 
tells  me  there  are  not  quiet  times  in  Virginia." 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  "  Then 
before  we  go  on  to  Williamsburg,  we  will  stop  at  Cousin 
Becky  Tucker's,  and  see  what  is  best  to  do  about  pro- 
ceeding. Cousin  Becky  is  not  one  who  keeps  herself 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  about  her." 

Therefore,  directing  Tuff  to  turn  aside  from  the  main 
road,  the  big,  clumsy  vehicle  in  which  they  were  travel- 
ling jolted  through  the  mud  till  they  reached  the  first 
gate  of  the  plantation  owned  by  the  Tuckers.  As  they 
drew  up  before  the  door,  a  stately  woman  in  plain 
brown  homespun  met  them. 

"  Lucy  Page  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?  And  is  this  little  Byrd  ?  It 
has  been  years  since  I  saw  the  child.  Come  right  in. 
Here!  Caesar,  go  tell  Ria  to  tell  Mansy  to  come  here. 
Law,  coz,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  Jupiter,  look  to 
our  having  a  bowl  of  negus  at  once."     And  giving  her 
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orders  right  and  left,  Mrs.  Tucker  passed  into  the 
house,  her  arm  around  her  cousin. 

**  And  now  tell  me.  Cousin  Lucy,  what  possessed 
you  to  come  up  to  this  part  of  the  country  } "  Mrs. 
Tucker  said  when  they  were  fairly  in-doors.  "  It  is 
all  astir  with  my  Lord  Dunmore's  fantastic  tricks.  We 
are  not  safe  a  moment.  What  with  the  enticing  away 
of  our  negroes  and  the  foraging  parties  galloping  up 
and  down  the  roads,  we  are  truly  in  the  midst  of 
alarms." 

"  We  heard  there  were  some  disturbances,"  returned 
Mrs.  Graham,  "  but  you  know,  Becky,  I  didn't  feel  that 
I  ought  to  keep  Byrd  on  our  plantation  alone,  and  I'm 
on  my  way  to  my  father's." 

"  What's  become  of  Beverly }  He  surely  is  big 
enough  to  act  the  protector,  if  he  grows  like  his 
father." 

*'  He's  big  enough,  in  truth ;  but  so  big  is  my  boy 
that  he  has  outgrown  me,   and  is  gone  a-soldiering." 

"  Bless  us,  Lucy,  that  is  news !  but  all  my  boys 
and  my  husband  are  up  in  arms,  too.  It's  in  the 
blood." 

"  It  is  truly.  Yes,  Beverly  received  marching  orders, 
and  must,  by  now,  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  arrived  at 
Norfolk.  We  stopped  here  to  be  sure  of  our  safety  in 
proceeding,  before  we  ventured  farther." 
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"  And  welcome  you  are.  You'd  best  stay  till  we  see 
how  matters  turn  out,  and  the  longer  the  better.  I 
had  not  counted  on  such  a  treat  as  this  visit  from  you. 
Dear  me,  though,  it  is  too  bad  that  there  are  such 
rumors  of  disquiet.  The  land  seems  rife  with  sounds 
of  war.  Since  September  the  troops  have  been  going 
and  coming  at  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Henry  is  com- 
mander, as  you  know.  That  queer,  plain,  gawky  man 
we  wouldn't  have  turned  an  eyelash  for,  Lucy,  in  our 
young  days,  and  see  him,  the  greatest  man  in  Virginia, 
this  day ;  a  perfect  marvel.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
they  made  him  governor.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
encampment  has  been  made  back  of  the  college, — you 
know  the  spot,  —  and  we've  had  all  sorts  of  a  time,  and 
the  girls  have  been  weeping  over  the  boys  who  would 
go  marching  from  them,  and  are  now  setting  their  caps 
for  those  who  have  come  marching  in  from  other  dis- 
tricts, till  it  looks  mighty  lively.  Just  now  our  greatest 
talk  is  of  a  fight  at  the  Great  Bridge,  a  day  or  two  ago. 
Our  brave  fellows  sent  Lord  Dunmore  flying  back  to 
his  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  we  are  waiting  to  see  what 
will  be  done  next." 

"  Our  royal  governor  was  forced  to  do  the  same,  six 
months  ago,  at  Wilmington,"  Byrd  put  in. 

Mrs.  Tucker  laughed.  "  Ah,  I  warrant  you  she  is  as 
big  a  rebel  as  her  father,  Lucy.     You'd  better  not  let 
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your  grandfather  know  it ;  he  will  pull  your  ears  well, 
Miss  Byrd." 

"  Let  him.  So  long  as  he  leaves  me  enough  to  hear 
them  shout  for  freedom,  I'll  stand  it." 

**  Hear  the  child  !  I  agree  with  you,  Miss  Byrd,  but 
I  do  not  say  so  too  loudly;  yet  we're  all  sons  and 
daughters  of  liberty  here,  though  I've  not  discarded 
my  silks  and  satins  altogether,  as  some  of  our  northern 
sisters  have  done." 

"  And  some  of  your  southern  ones,  too,"  Byrd  chimed 
in.  "  I  know  several  in  Charlotte  who  would  not  wear 
a  foreign-made  gown,  for  anything." 

"  Yes,  we  have  heard  of  Mecklenburg's  sturdy  decla- 
ration, and  are  proud  of  her." 

"Is  there  any  way  of  sending  a  message  to  the 
town,  or  is  the  country  too  unsafe  ? "  Mrs.  Graham 
asked. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Any  of  my  men  here  can  go 
for  you.  We  send  in  nearly  every  day,  and  go  to 
Williamsburg  as  often  as  we  want.  What  had  you 
in  your  mind,  Lucy  }  " 

"I  thought  if  Beverly  were  arrived,  that  we  could 
let  him  know  of  our  being  here,  and  —  no,  I'll  notify 
my  father  a  little  later.  Thank  you,  cousin,  I'll  avail 
myself  of  the  messenger." 

"You'll  not  need  to  stir  from  here  yet  awhile,  after 
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that  long  journey.  Once  I  have  you,  I'll  not  let  you 
go  easily.  We  can  send  you  across  at  any  time,  so 
give  yourself  no  further  thought  of  it." 

**  Then  we  will  content  ourselves  here,  most  gladly, 
till  this  ferment  is  settled." 

This  they  did,  and  Byrd  was  glad  enough  to  be 
comfortably  established,  for  she  rather  dreaded  the 
combating  of  her  grandfather's  opinions,  and,  too, 
was  tired  from  her  long  journey.  Besides  all  this, 
they  were  not  so  far  from  Norfolk  but  that  Beverly 
could  reach  them  easily,  and   she   longed   to  see  him. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  her  desire  was  grati- 
fied, for  one  evening  her  brother  came  clattering  in, 
full  of  life  and  eagerness. 

** We're  safe  in  Norfolk,  mother,"  he  cried,  "and 
you  are  safe  here.  Is  this  not  a  fortunate  meeting.^ 
I  left  you  full  of  qualms  for  my  safety,  and  I  confess 
I  felt  many  for  you.  I  knew  not  what  might  befall 
you  on  your  journey,  but  I  dared  not  do  otherwise 
than  I  did.  Our  country  first.  Well  met,  Cousin 
Becky;  you  look  as  eager  for  news  as  my  mother." 

"And  so  I  am.  Those  lads  of  mine,  I  suppose, 
are  carousing  in  Norfolk,  from  what  I  hear." 

"So  they  are.  If  you  call  a  moderate  game  at 
night,  with  a  glass  or  so  of  punch,  carousing,  we 
are  all  sinners.      Colonel  Howe  has  chief  command, 
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mother.  We're  not  specially  well  equipped,  but 
we've  sent  the  governor  back  to  his  ship,  and  we 
can't  tell  what  will  happen  next." 

"  I  wish  we  could  be  in  Norfolk  with  you,  brother," 
Byrd  whispered. 

"  I've  come  to  bid  you  to  a  Christmas  feast,"  he 
answered. 

*'  Now,  Beverly,  you  are  too  unkind,"  spoke  up 
Cousin  Becky.  ''Will  you  steal  my  guests  from 
me  ?  I  had  counted  on  your  all  spending  Christmas 
here." 

"  And  my  father  counts  on  our  spending  Christmas 
with  him,"  Mrs.  Graham  said. 

"Then,  lest  there  be  ill-will  between  you  and  my 
grandfather.  Cousin  Becky,  we'd  best  settle  it  by 
giving  no  cause  for  a  quarrel.  Will  you  come  to 
Norfolk,  mother  ?  Uncle  William  would  have  us  with 
him,  if  you  will  consent." 

"  My  brother  William  is  it  who  invites  us }  What 
say  you,  Byrd  ?  " 

"Oh,  let  us  go.  Grant  us  your  pardon.  Cousin 
Becky;  we  don't  want  to  leave  you,  but  we  do  want 
to  be  near  to  my  brother  while  we  can." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I'll  warrant  you'll  be  safer 
here." 

"Think  you  so.?"    said   Beverly.      "I   think  we're 
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safe  enough,  cousin,  and  we've  never  been  parted  at 
Christmas." 

"Then,  why  can  you  not  come  here  to  us.?" 

"Because  I  am  required  to  be  at  my  post.  Can 
you  start  back  with  me  to-morrow,  mother.?  I  prom- 
ised to  fetch  you  if  I  could." 

"  And  so  you  will  stay  here  to-night.  Good ! " 
cried  Byrd.  "We'll  be  ready  to  go  with  you.  A 
fine  escort  we  will  have :  one  of  the  military  and 
Indigo." 

"  Indigo  ?     Have  you  him  with  you  ? " 

"Yes,  Byrd  would  bring  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Graham, 
in  an  aggrieved  voice. 

Beverly  laughed.  "A  queer  attendant  to  choose, 
surely." 

Byrd  pouted.  "  Never  you  mind.  Master  Beverly, 
you  all  may  laugh  at  Indigo,  but  I  know  he's  worth 
more  than  half  the  others." 

And,  indeed,  that  very  night  proved  that  Byrd's 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  About  midnight  Byrd 
was  awakened  by  a  soft  tapping  on  her  window-pane. 

"Who's  there.?"    she  cried. 

"  Open  de  window,  please,  ma'am.  Miss  Buhd," 
came  a  voice. 

"  Indigo ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  peered  out  into 
the  darkness,  and  caught  sight  of   a  dark   face  peep- 
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ing  through  the  little  panes  of  glass.  She  threw 
open  the  sash.  "  For  pity's  sake,  Indigo,  why  are 
you  clinging  to  my  window  in  that  desperate  way  ? " 
she  said  indignantly. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  oh.  Miss  Buhd,  dey  is  some  mans 
a-prowlin'  roun'  arter  Mars  Bev.  I  couldn't  git  to  his 
room,  ma'am,  an'  de  onlies'  place  I  could  git  was  to 
yo'  win'er.  I  dumb  up  hyar,  and  poun'ed  wif  mah 
haid,  an'  tippy-tap  wif  mah  finger,  cause  I  skeered 
dey  cotch  Mars  Bev  ef  we-alls  doan  look  out." 

"  Can  you  climb  in .? "   said  Byrd,  abruptly. 

"  Yass,  m' ;   thanky,  m'.     I  reckons  I  kin." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  managed  to  get  up,  anyhow," 
Byrd  remarked,  as  he  squirmed  his  body  over  the 
sill.  "  Come  with  me.  That's  right,  go  softly."  And 
lighting  her  candle,  she  tiptoed  through  the  hall  to 
her  brother's  room.     "  Bev,  Bev,"  she  called,  "get  up!" 

He  appeared  almost  immediately,  and  she  bade  In- 
digo tell  his  tale. 

"  Dey  been  a-tryin'  to  git  us  all  to  go  to  de  boat," 
he  said,  *'an'  dey  watchin'  an'  watchin'  roun'  fur  to 
git  a  chance  to  ca'y  off  Mars  Bev." 

"Where  are  they.?" 

"  Down  todes  de  quarters,  in  de  smoke-house." 

"Can  you,  without  their  seeing  you,  reach  the  big 
bell  that  rings  the  hands  up.?" 
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"Yass,  suh." 

"You're  not  afraid?" 

"No,  suh." 

"  Suppose  they  shoot  at  you." 

Indigo  rolled  the  whites  of  his  eyes  toward  Byrd 
in  alarm.     "Yass,  suh." 

"What  then.?" 

Indigo  was  silent. 

"  Sneak  down  to  where  the  bell  is,  get  down  on 
the  ground  and  lie  low;  give  the  bell-rope  two  or 
three  good  pulls,  and  then  crawl  off  somewhere  and 
hide.     Can  you  do  that.?" 

"  Yass,  suh ;  I  bleeged  to.     I  do  dat  easy." 

"All  right.  You're  a  soldier.  Indigo.  Now,  run 
on  and  I'll  follow." 

"Oh,  Bev,  don't,"  cried  Byrd,  clinging  to  him. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'd  send  that  poor  little  nigger 
into  any  danger  I  could  not  share .? "  he  replied, 
snatching  up  his  pistols  and  sword.  "  Let  me  go, 
Byrd,"  for  she  tried  to  detain  him  by  clasping  him 
closely.  "There  is  no  danger,  for  I'm  going  to  make 
fast  the  smoke-house  the  first  thing." 

He  strode  downstairs,  following  the  soft  thud  of 
Indigo's  bare  feet.  "Tell  mother  and  Cousin  Becky 
to  keep  in  their  rooms,  and  stay  with  them,"  he  said 
as  he  turned  out  of  the  great  front  door. 
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Byrd  roused  her  mother  and  cousin,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  exclamations  and  questionings,  was 
heard  the  clanging  of  the  great  bell.  Then,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  negroes  came  swarming  up  to  the 
house. 

"  Stay  in  my  room .?  That  will  I  not,"  Cousin 
Becky  exclaimed.  "  I  can  order  my  own  servants, 
I  should  suppose."  And  downstairs  she  tramped 
in  her  night-cap,  a  flowered  dressing-gown  over  her 
night-dress,  Byrd  and  her  mother  following,  with 
blankets  thrown  around  them. 

Beverly's  clear  voice  was  heard  giving  command. 
*'  Stand  up  for  your  mistress,  and  her  home,  boys.  Are 
you  going  to  sneak  off  when  your  master  is  away.^ 
We've  got  those  fellows  safe.  Where's  that  rascal, 
Indigo }  Here,  run  in.  Indigo,  and  tell  the  ladies 
to  keep  indoors." 

**  And  why,  pray  > "  asked  Mrs.  Tucker,  from  the 
porch,  where  she  stood,  although  shivering  in  the 
nipping  air  of  a  December  night. 

At  this  moment  a  shot  came  whizzing  from  the 
smoke-house,  and  in  Cousin  Becky  went,  but  it  was 
to  fling  open  the  windows  on  that  side  of   the  house. 

"  Come  out  and  surrender  or  we'll  make  it  hot  for 
you,"  said  Beverly,  as  he  unfastened  the  smoke-house. 

"  Day's   armed.   Mars   Bev,"  said   one   and   another 
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of  the  shrinking  blacks,  retiring  from  the  place,  "an' 
dey'U  riddle  us  with  bullets." 

"  Let  'em  riddle,"  responded  Beverly,  calmly.  "  How 
many  are  there.  Some  of  you  should  know,  if  they've 
been  trying  to  coax  you  off  to  their  boats." 

"  Dey's  about  harf  a  dozen,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  men. 

"  Have  any  of  the  people  gone  away  from  here  ? 
Any  run  off  to  the  British  ships.'*" 

"  Big  Josh  done  go  las'  week,  an'  Torm's  Phil." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  They've  set  these  men 
on  the  track.  Who'll  join  me  in  a  rush  to  overpower 
them  ? "  and  Beverly  looked  around  him. 

Two  or  three  stepped  forward.  A  voice  from  the 
open  window  cried :  "  You  Pete,  you  Jake,  aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  Go  help  Mr.  Bev.  Go  'long 
out  there,  Hiram.  Go  on,  Nick,  or  I'll  come  out  and 
make  you."  And  thus  reenforced,  with  double  the 
number  of  the  men  in  the  smoke-house,  Beverly  led 
the  rush,  and  the  men  were  captured,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  carried  to  the  river,  where  they  were 
put  aboard  a  boat,  and  set  afloat. 

"You  can  find  your  Lord  Dunmore  as  best  you  can," 
said  Beverly,  "  and  when  you  do  happen  to  meet  him, 
present  my  compliments  and  say  that  I  return  him  his 
very  valueless  property,  for  I  suppose  he  bought  you." 
And  the  boat  was  shoved  off  to  drift  down  the  James. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    BOROUGH    CHURCH. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  there  was 
danger  abroad,  the  visit  from  the  band  of  Tories 
proved  that  there  was  also  danger  at  home.  In  conse- 
quence, Mrs.  Tucker's  arguments  carried  no  weight,  and 
her  cousins  decided  that  they  would  do  well  to  depart 
for  Norfolk  at  once.  Therefore,  the  next  day  they  took 
their  leave.  Indigo  in  a  state  of  supreme  complacency 
at  the  praise  he  had  won  for  his  daring  to  climb  the 
roof  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  the  wretches  knew  you  were 
here }  **  Byrd  asked  her  brother. 

**  No  doubt  some  of  the  servants  told  them.  They 
offered  a  bonus  for  the  information,  I  suspect." 

They  were  well  on  their  way  before  mid-day,  and 
reached  the  town  without  any  mishap.  They  were  met 
by  a  warm  welcome  from  Mr.  William  Page,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  right  merry  Christmas,  even  though  the 
thunderings  of  war  were  at  their  very  doors. 

Here  Byrd  first  began  to  really  understand  the  state 
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of  affairs.  She  heard  how  Lord  Dunmore  had  captured 
a  printing-press  at  Norfolk  the  month  previous,  and 
had  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  all  slaves 
belonging  to  rebels,  if  they  would  join  the  royalists,  and 
that,  with  the  combined  force  of  regulars,  Tories,  and 
negroes,  he  had  begun  operations. 

"  I  have  sent  word  to  father  that  you  are  here,"  Mr. 
Page  told  his  sister,  "  and  though  he  fretted  and  fumed 
at  the  delay  in  your  coming  to  him,  he  promised  to  have 
his  barge  here  for  you  at  any  time  you  shall  choose  to 
name." 

"  We  must  stay  near  Beverly  as  long  as  we  can,"  Mrs. 
Graham  said.  "  If  this  war  keeps  on,  who  knows  how 
we  may  be  separated." 

Mr.  Page  smiled.  "  It  will  keep  on.  We  gave  his 
lordship  a  hot  reception  at  Great  Bridge,  and  he'll  not 
be  disposed  to  let  us  go  unscathed  if  he  has  the  say  in 
the  matter." 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  worried,  but  her  brother  laughed 
jovially.  "We  are  as  safe  as  anybody,  Lucy.  We 
can  never  tell  where  trouble  will  break  forth,  and  I'll 
venture  to  say  that  one  place  is  as  good  as  another  in 
war  time.  You'd  be  no  better  off  at  your  father's,  for 
Williamsburg,  being  the  seat  of  government,  will  attract 
attention;  so  content  yourself  with  that.  We'll  give 
you  a  merry  Christmas,  Byrd,  in  spite  of  my  Lord  Dun- 
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more's  ire.  He  has  not  enticed  away  any  of  my  negroes, 
and  there  are  no  Tories  in  this  branch  of  the  family, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  the  older  generation." 

It  seemed  safe  enough,  indeed,  on  the  quiet  planta- 
tion, a  little  out  of  "  Norfolke  towne,"  and  here  Christ- 
mas was  celebrated  with  all  the  old  English  customs,  and 
the  newer  American  ones  added.  A  happy  week  it  was 
for  Byrd  with  Beverly  near,  and  merry-making  the  order 
of  the  day. 

But  whether  it  was  too  much  Christmas  jollity,  or 
what,  Beverly  fell  ill,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that 
Byrd  and  her  mother  must  go  to  the  town  and  nurse 
him.  They  had  received  permission  to  take  him  to  the 
house  of  a  relative,  and  the  last  night  of  the  year  1775 
saw  them  watching  by  the  bed  where  he  lay  tossing 
with  fever. 

"  Ah  me,"  sighed  Mrs.  Graham,  "  to  think  our  brave 
boy  should  have  escaped  the  enemy  to  be  laid  low  with 
this.  I  wish  now  we  had  never  left  home.  This  low- 
lying  country  is  very  different  from  our  mountainous 
region." 

"  Ah,  but  you  forget,  mother,  that  Beverly  must  have 
stayed  with  his  regiment,  at  all  hazards,  and  could  not 
have  remained  in  Charlotte." 

'*  True,  I  had  forgotten  —  but  hark,  what  is  that  ? " 

The   boom    of   a    cannon    came   to   their   ears,  and 
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almost  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  cousins  came 
in  haste  to  the  door.  "We  must  be  going,"  she 
cried.  "  They  have  set  fire  to  the  town  and  are 
bombarding  it." 

"  Who  ?  "  cried  Byrd  and  her  mother  in  a  breath. 

**  We  do  not  know  who  has  fired  the  city ;  some  say 
the  people  have  done  it  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  some  say  the  British 
have  done  it  in  revenge  for  the  defeat  at  Great 
Bridge.  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  fleet  are  just  out- 
side, and  it  is  the  noise  of  their  cannonading  we 
hear." 

"Alas!"  Mrs.  Graham  exclaimed.  "Whither  shall 
we  flee .?  They  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  afilict 
women  and  children.  The  physician  says  that 
Beverly  must  not  be  moved.  You  see  how  he  lies 
in  a  stupor." 

"  But  will  you  stay  and  be  killed } " 

"  Better  all  die  together  than  to  leave  my  boy  here 
to  die  alone,  or  to  move  him  and  have  him  succumb 
to  the  disease  on  the  way,"  Mrs.  Graham  returned  in 
despair,  and  drawing  Byrd  close  to  her.  "  Stay  not 
for  us,  good  cousin.  Gather  your  own  family  and 
go.     I  and  mine  cannot  be  separated." 

Marcella  Little] ohn  stood  hesitating.  "  You  know 
my  husband  has  joined  the  forces  for  defence,  and  I 
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am  left  to  protect  my  children  as  best  I  can. 
Nearly  the  whole  town  is  fleeing  in  dread." 

Mrs.  Graham  paled.  Destruction  seemed  so  near. 
She  looked  at  her  son,  and  set  her  lips  firmly. 
"  From  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us,"  she  murmured.  "  I  cannot  go.  Stay  not 
for  us.  Byrd,  my  darling,  go  with  Cousin  Marcella. 
Perhaps  a  miracle  will  spare  us,  and  I  shall  be 
better  satisfied  to  feel  that  you  are  safe.  I  must 
watch   by  my  boy  to  the  last." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,"  Byrd  clung  to  her,  "I  will 
not  go.     I  would  rather  die  than  leave  you." 

"  We  can  try  to  get  some  one  to  carry  Beverly  to  a 
place  of  safety  if  we  hasten,"  Mrs.  Littlejohn  said,  reluc- 
tant to  leave  them,  "and  — "  the  crashing  of  a  shell 
near  by  interrupted  her — "oh,  my  babies!"  she  cried. 

"  Go,  go,"  insisted  Mrs.  Graham.  "  Leave  us, 
cousin  dear.  You  have  been  so  kind.  We  w'ftl 
trust  to  the  Lord  to  bring  us  out  in  safety."  And 
Mrs.  Littlejohn,  seeing  no  persuasion  would  avail, 
hurried  away. 

The  noise  of  the  cannon  continued,  and  increased 
in  volume.     Truly,  they  were  in  peril. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Byrd  sat  clasping  one  another's 
hands,  and  shrinking  close  together  at  every  rever- 
beration of  the  big  guns. 
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"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Indigo,"  Mrs. 
Graham  said,  after  a  time. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  hope  he  went  with  Cousin  Mar- 
cella.     What  were  you  thinking  of,  mother  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps,  with  his  help  we 
might  get  Beverly  down  to  the  middle  room  of  the 
first  floor,  where  we  should  be  safer.  Ah,  Hsten  to 
that !  " 

Byrd  sprang  to  her  feet.  **  A  shell  has  struck  a 
house  near  by^  and  the  fire  is  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  See  that  glare!  Oh,  mother,  must  we  die 
in  such  a  way  .•* " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  there  stood  Indigo,  ashen-hued  and  with  teeth 
chattering.  "  Dey  is  gwine  bu'n  de  whole  place. 
Miss  Buhd,"  he  stammered.  ''  Oh,  Lordy,  we  gwine 
be  all  bu'n  up." 

"  And  you  stayed,  you  good  little  Indigo.  Why 
didn't  you  go  with  Mrs.  Littlejohn .? " 

"An'  leave  yuh.  Miss  Buhd.?"  The  idea  had  evi- 
dently never  occurred  to  him. 

"  Here,  Indigo,"  Mrs.  Graham  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
'*  do  you  believe  you  could  help  us  to  get  Mr.  Beverly 
downstairs }  " 

"  Yass'm." 

"  We  are  going  to  try  it.     Come  here  and  take  hold 
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of  this  sheet.  If  you  and  Miss  Byrd  can  slip  that  cov- 
erlet under,  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  him  in." 

It  required  effort,  but  it  was  done,  and  they  managed 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  safety.  But  just  then 
a  shell  struck  a  corner  of  the  house,  and  immediately 
after  the  front  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  voice 
called  :  '*  Is  any  one  here  .'*  Fly  for  your  lives  to  the 
old  church  ! " 

"We  have  a  sick  man  here,"  said  Mrs.  Graham. 
"  Oh,  'tis  you,  Mrs.  Blake.  Do  not  wait  for  us ;  save 
yourself." 

"  And  leave  you  ?  "  replied  the  tall,  erect  woman  who 
confronted  them.  "  I  had  an  idea  you  were  here,  Lucy. 
There's  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  fire  is  gaining  ground. 
Our  only  chance  is  to  get  to  the  church.  Every  one 
left  in  town  is  flocking  there.  Is  Beverly  still  too  ill 
to  walk .? " 

"  He  is  unconscious." 

"  Then  we'll  carry  him.  I'll  give  you  a  hand.  Pray 
God  we  escape  the  shot  on  the  way."  And  down  the 
street  they  proceeded,  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  fall- 
ing about  them. 

But  the  old  Borough  church  was  reached  at  last,  and 
here  they  found  gathered  together,  as  in  a  fortress,  rest- 
ing their  faith  in  the  solid  walls,  a  company  of  women 
and  children,  pale  and  frighted. 
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Beverly  was  laid  in  one  of  the  pews,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  unusual  motion  and  confusion  had  served  an 
end,  for  he  aroused  and  opened  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Graham 
put  her  hand  on  his  brow,  and  found  that  a  gentle 
moisture  had  succeeded  the  parching  fever,  and  those 
who  gathered  around  declared  it  a  good  sign. 

All  day  long  the  old  church  protected  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  there,  while  the  town  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  Yet  even  the  old  church  showed  signs  of  the 
destroying  forces.  A  cannon  ball  struck  one  corner 
near  the  eaves,  and  buried  itself  in  the  solid  stone. 
Much  of  the  woodwork  was  charred  and  much  entirely 
consumed,  but  the  heavy  walls  stood,  and  those  behind 
them  were  safe  as  in  a  citadel. 

At  last  the  booming  of  the  guns  ceased.  All  was 
quiet  except  for  the  crackling  of  the  dying  fires.  The 
air  was  full  of  stifling  smoke.  Those  who  had  fled  and 
those  who  remained,  alike,  were  stripped  of  their  homes 
and  possessions,  but  their  lives  were  spared.  For  this 
they  were  thankful,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep 
in  the  church  which  had  sheltered  them. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  a  tall  old  man  was  seen 
hurrying  up  from  the  river  through  the  streets  of  the 
desolated  town.  Hardly  a  house  was  standing,  but 
the  walls  of  the  old  Borough  church  rose  up  before 
him  in  all  their  strength  and  solidity,  and  toward  the 
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place,  through  piles  of  smoking  debris,  he  made  his 
way. 

Those  within  were  sharing  such  provisions  as  they 
had  been  able  to  save,  and  were  comforting  each  other 
as  best  they  could,  when  one  of  the  ponderous  doors 
opened,  and  a  deep  voice  cried,  **  Is  Mistress  Lucy 
Graham  here  ? " 

Byrd  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  Mr.  Page  !  It  is  grand- 
father !  "  she  cried,  and  ran  toward  the  stately  figure 
standing  where  the  first  morning  light  fell  on  him. 

"  Little  Byrd !  Little  Byrd,  you  are  safe  then.  Mar- 
cella  said  she  hoped  you  were,  but  I  have  spent  a  weary 
night,  my  child,  a  weary  night.  And  Lucy,  my  poor 
Lucy,  where  is  my  daughter  ?  " 

''  Here,  father,  and  Beverly,  too.  Poor  Beverly,  he 
is  ill,  and  we  dared  not  move  him." 

Mr.  Page  came  and  looked  down  on  the  now  con- 
scious lad.  "We'll  have  him  in  better  trim  erelong," 
he  said.  "  Come,  you  need  not  tarry  for  baggage, 
I  suppose." 

"Alas,  no." 

"  But  we  must  take  Indigo,"  put  in  Byrd.  "  He  is 
our  good  little  boy,  sir,  whom  we  brought  from  home 
with  us,  and  who  will  not  leave  us  though  he  thought 
to  be  destroyed  utterly." 

"Humph!    that's  more   than   can  be   said   of   some 
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of  my  blacks  and  those  of  my  neighbors.  I  am  glad 
this  lad  of  yours  is  not  among  the  king's  enemies, 
Lucy." 

"  But,"  began  Byrd.  A  look  from  her  mother  silenced 
her,  yet  she  said :  "  A  friend  of  the  king  has  brought  us 
to  this  pass,  sir.  Surely,  my  Lord  Dunmore  shows 
great  love  for  the  colonists." 

Mr.  Page  frowned.  "  He  has  been  provoked  to  this 
by  these  red-hot,  rebellious  renegades,  headed  by  that 
upstart,  Patrick  Henry.  A  pretty  notion,  in  sooth,  to 
set  up  armed  minions  to  battle  with  his  Majesty's  lawful 
officers." 

Mrs.  Graham  compressed  her  lips,  and  Byrd  flushed. 
Yet  the  former  felt  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  a  controversy,  and  with  a  little  shake  of  the  head 
warned  Byrd  to  keep  silence,  while  her  father  sum- 
moned a  number  of  sturdy  men  to  bear  his  grandson 
to  the  barge  which  should  take  them  up  the  river  to 
Williamsburg. 

"  Let  us  not  combat  your  grandfather  unnecessarily," 
Mrs.  Graham  said  to  Byrd  at  the  first  opportunity. 
"  He  deserves  the  respect  we  accord  to  our  elders,  and 
we  do  no  good  by  controversy.  Try  to  remember  that, 
my  child." 

However,  when  they  reached  her  mother's  old  home, 
Byrd  discovered  that  the  patriot  cause  had,  at  least, 
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one  champion  in  the  household,  and  that  this  was  Aunt 
Tryphena  Page,  who  had  no  wholesome  awe  for  the 
king,  for  Lord  Dunmore,  nor  for  her  brother,  and  who 
declared  her  sentiment  on  all  occasions  with  all  the 
boldness  possible.  "  Pretty  doings !  A  gentle  and 
altogether  lovely  nature  has  your  Lord  Dunmore,  who 
must  first  set  off  gunpowder  to  injure  a  lot  of  innocent 
men,  and  then  set  fire  to  a  town  and  render  defenceless 
women  and  children  homeless.  Oh,  he's  a  man  to 
receive  hearty  applause  from  us ! "  were  the  words 
with  which  she  greeted  them. 

"  Have  done,  Tryphena,"  said  her  brother.  "  This 
is  no  time  to  abuse  those  defending  the  king's  interests. 
Here  is  a  sick  lad,  and  a  couple  of  exhausted  females 
to  receive  your  attention.     Let  politics  alone." 

*'  If  I  must,  so  I  will ;  but  bless  me,  Lucy,  you  are  as 
pale  as  a  ghost,  and  no  wonder ; "  and  next  came  such 
a  running  to  and  fro,  such  an  ordering  of  servants,  and 
making  of  possets  and  punches  and  what  not,  that 
politics  were,  indeed,  lost  sight  of  in  this  nearer  interest 
of  a  daughter's  home-coming  and  a  grandson's  illness. 

"We'll  have  the  boy  about  in  no  time,"  Miss  Page 
said,  as  she  bustled  about,  her  cap  strings  flying  and 
her  keys  jingling,  "and  little  Byrd  —  the  child  already 
has  a  bit  of  color  in  her  face.  Come,  Phyllis,  we'll  put 
them  all  to  bed,  and  they'll  be  like  new  in  the  mom- 
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ing ;  "  and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  this,  despite  all 
protest. 

"  As  if  a  pair  of  experienced  nurses  like  Phyllis  and 
myself  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  to  know  what  is 
best  for  every  one  of  you  !  Go  'long,  Lucy,  I've  nursed 
more  sick  people  than  you  ever  saw,  and  I  think  I  can 
be  trusted  with  this  precious  boy  of  yours,"  Miss  Page 
declared,  pushing  her  niece  gently  into  her  room.  "  Go 
to  bed,  child,  I'll  send  you  a  hot  posset  for  a  night-cap, 
and  you'll  rest  quietly,  for  you  are  not  to  bother  your 
head  about  your  boy.  He  will  be  better  in  the  morning 
than  you  have  seen  him  this  two  weeks;  that  I'll 
warrant.  Where's  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  Byrd.?  She 
must  be  coddled,  too ;  her  eyes  look  as  though  she  had 
not  slept  for  a  month." 

After  all  the  troubles  and  dangers  and  excitements 
of  these  weeks  past,  it  was  delightful  to  be  able  to  drop 
responsibility,  and  to  give  one's  self  up  to  be  taken  care 
of,  thought  Byrd,  as  she  cuddled  down  in  her  big 
feather  bed.  Safe !  after  so  many  dangers  ;  safe  !  with 
Beverly  in  the  room  on  one  side,  and  her  mother  on  the 
other.  Safe !  and  no  war's  alarm  to  disturb  her,  only 
the  sound  of  low  voices  coming  to  her  from  the 
adjoining  room,  or  a  gentle  footstep  coming  down 
the  hall. 

She  slept  so  soundly  and  so  long  that  the  morning 
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was  far  advanced  when  she  awakened  to  see  a  trim  little 
maid  by  her  side,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  on  a  silver  tray. 
"  Miss  Tryphena  done  say  yuh  mus'  drink  dis,*'  vouch- 
safed the  girl,  "an'  Marster  he  say  how  is  yuh  dis 
mawnin'  ? " 

Byrd  sat  up  in  bed,  and  took  the  delicate  cup  and 
saucer  in  her  hands.  "  How  am  I  ?  Why,  I  don't  know, 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  slept  a  week,  but —  yes,  I  feel  quite 
well,  and  I  shall  get  up  right  away.  Are  you  Phyllis's 
daughter } " 

"  Yass,  miss,  I  name  o'  Tyky.  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  " 

"Yo  gran'pa  say  yuh  is  my  mistis,  an'  I  jes  gwine 
wait  on  yuh  all  de  time." 

Byrd  laughed.  "Then  you  will  not  be  kept  very 
busy.  But  I'm  glad  to  have  you,  Tyky,  for  my  maid. 
You  know  your  mother  nursed  my  mother  and  waited 
on  her  when  she  lived  here  before  she  was  married." 

"Yass,  miss."  Tyky  was  evidently  in  high  feather  at 
having  risen  to  such  honors  as  having  a  young  lady  of 
her  own  to  wait  upon,  and  she  proceeded  most  deftly  to 
help  Byrd  to  dress.  But  it  was  high  noon  before  Byrd 
was  ready  to  descend  into  the  big  hall,  and  hear  how  her 
mother  and  her  brother  fared.  Beverly  had  had  a  good 
night  and  was  quite  bright.  Mrs.  Graham  was  with 
him,  and  was  feeling  much  refreshed  and  encouraged, 
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SO  Aunt  Tryphena  told  her.  "  Come  sit  down  here  at 
this  little  table,  and  have  your  breakfast,"  the  good  lady 
said.  "  I  want  a  word  with  you  before  Mr.  Page  comes 
in." 

Byrd  obeyed,  and  found  the  lofty  room  with  the 
roaring  fire  on  the  hearth  a  most  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  take  a  meal. 

"  Now,  Byrd,  I'll  have  you  to  know  that  I  have  not 
a  particle  of  sympathy  with  these  Tories,  and  I'm  heart 
and  soul  with  those  whom  my  brother  is  pleased  to  call 
rebels." 

Byrd  looked  up  from  her  pile  of  hot  cakes  and 
nodded.     *'  And  so  I  am,"  she  replied. 

*'  Very  good  ;  and  how  about  Beverly  ?  " 

"  Why,  Aunt  Tryphena,  didn't  mother  tell  you  >  He 
is  with  the  Carolina  troops  under  Colonel  Howe,  and 
was  at  Great  Bridge  when  they  had  the  fight  there.  He 
is  the  stanchest  patriot  ever  was." 

"  Indeed  .?  We  had  not  heard  of  it.  Your  mother 
never  mentioned  it  in  her  letters.  Well,  Byrd,  this  is 
good  news,  but  we'd  best  keep  it  a  secret  for  the  present. 
It  will  incense  your  grandfather  if  he  knows  it,  and 
while  Beverly  is  under  his  roof,  and  an  invalid,  it's  best 
not  to  stir  up  discord.  Of  course  I  have  my  say,  and 
do  my  way,  but  it  is  different  in  your  case.  We  must 
tread  cautiously  these  days,  but  I  wanted  to  know  what 
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to  expect  in  case  of  emergency.  Your  grandfather  is  so 
set  in  his  ways,  that  he  sees  no  wrong  in  one  who  has 
once  been  his  friend,  as  Lord  Dunmore  has  been.  My ! 
my !  and  to  think  of  Lady  Dunmore,  a  sweet  lady ;  and 
her  daughters,  too,  quite  won  our  hearts.  But  there, 
Byrd,  I  see  your  cousin  Champe  Saunders  coming  up 
the  driveway.  She  has  been  counting  on  your  coming. 
A  nice  girl  is  Champe,  and  her  brother  is  a  fine  enough 
fellow ;  but  they,  too,  are  Tories,  so  be  careful." 

She  had  hardly  finished  her  sentence  before  a  pretty 
girl,  about  a  year  older  than  Byrd,  came  into  the 
room,  her  cheeks  glowing  from  the  frosty  air.  She 
wore  a  scarlet  riding  jacket,  and  a  jaunty  cap  was 
perched  upon  her  curly  head. 

"Well,  Cousin  Byrd,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hands,  "  I  truly  am  glad  to  see  you.  Uncle  George 
told  me  of  your  sad  experiences.  Never  mind,  you 
are  with  friends  now,  and  we'll  soon  have  you  as 
lively  as  ever."  She  drew  up  a  chair  by  Byrd's  side, 
and  laid  an  affectionate  hand  on  her  cousin's  arm. 
"We'll  be  good  friends,  I  know.  Yes,  thank  you. 
Aunt  Try,  I'll  stay  to  dinner,  and  Conway  will  come 
over  to  fetch  me  home.  He'll  come  in  the  chaise, 
so  we  can  take  Byrd  back  with  us." 

"Take  Byrd  back!     Who  said  so.?" 

"Why,  we   all   do;  father,   and   mother,  and   every 
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one  of  the  children  are  consumed  with  desire  to  see 
her.  She  needs  a  lot  of  youngsters  to  play  quips 
and  cranks  for  her,  so  she  may  forget  her  late  tribu- 
lations.    Isn't  that  so,  coz  ?  " 

**  But  my  brother,  you  know  he  is  ill,"  Byrd  replied. 

"  But  much  better ;  so  said  Mr.  Page  this  morning. 
Will  she  not  better  go,  Aunt  Try.?" 

"We'll  ask  her  mother,  Champe,"  returned  Aunt 
Tryphena.     '*  Here  she  comes  now." 

"  Beverly  is  having  a  sound  and  natural  sleep,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  coming  in.  "  Dr.  Lewis  thinks  there 
is  no  further  danger.  Is  this  not  Champe  Saunders  ? 
I  think  it  must  be  she,  from  the  resemblance  to  her 
mother." 

Champe  eagerly  pressed  her  cousin  to  allow  Byrd 
to  go  home  with  her,  but  Mrs.  Graham  decided  that 
Byrd  had  had  enough  travelling  for  the  present,  and 
would  better  rest  for  a  day  or  two ;  besides,  her  scanty 
wardrobe  needed  replenishing,  for  nearly  everything 
she  owned  was  destroyed  in  the  Norfolk  fire.  How- 
ever, a  promise  was  given  that  the  next  week  a  visit 
might  be  permitted. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A    GREEN    SLIPPER. 

BEFORE  the  week  was  out  Champe  and  Byrd  had 
become  good  friends,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed 
but  either  Champe  or  her  brother  appeared  bringing 
some  delicacy  for  Beverly,  who  was  now  fast  recover- 
ing, and  was  beginning  to  fret  under  his  enforced 
confinement.  As  yet  nothing  had  been  said  to  his 
grandfather  of  his  having  taken  arms  upon  the  side 
of  the  patriots,  and  in  the  lad's  weak  state  he  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  what  the  days  brought  him, 
without  making  any  distinct  effort  toward  physical 
exertion.  A  visit  from  Champe  Saunders  was  not 
the  least  of  the  pleasures  which  came  to  him,  and  he 
began  to  look,  more  and  more  eagerly,  for  the  girl's 
bright  face.  She  was  an  arrant  little  flirt,  but,  for  all 
that,  was  so  tender-hearted  and  winsome  that  Byrd 
could  but  love  her,  despite  her  outspoken  Tory  speeches ; 
and  when,  after  a  time,  it  was  proposed  that  Byrd 
should  take   up  her  studies  with  Champe,   under  the 
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tutor  whom  Mr.  Saunders  employed  to  instruct  his 
children,  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea. 

"The  child  will  have  to  have  some  clothes,"  said 
Aunt  Tryphena.  "Since  your  friend  Lord  Dunmore 
has  amused  himself  with  burning  up  the  clothing  of 
the  entire  family,  I  suppose  that  you  will  be  delighted 
to  supply  what  has  been  wasted  by  his  pranks.  A  good 
round  sum  we  shall  expect,  if  you  would  prove  that 
justice  is  still  to  be  expected  from  the  king's  friends." 

Her  brother  frowned,  but  said  in  reply :  "  See  to  it, 
Tryphena;  or,  if  you  will  give  me  a  list,  I'll  order  for 
Byrd  and  Lucy,  too,  when  the  next  ship  goes  over. 
Meantime,  I'll  watch  for  an  arrival,  and  get  what  can 
be  had  by  the  first  ship  in."  And  Aunt  Tryphena, 
nothing  loth,  made  out  her  order  for  puckered  petti- 
coats and  satin  shoes,  for  neckatees  and  stays,  not 
forgetting  minnikin  pins  and  flowered  aprons  and  doz- 
ens of  other  things  which  included  a  tabby  velvet 
petticoat  for  herself. 

"  But,  in  the  meantime,  we'll  have  to  prank  you  out 
in  some  way,"  she  said  to  Byrd,  "  for  I'll  not  have 
you  going  over  to  Lawrence  Saunders's  house  less 
well  dressed  than  his  own  daughter.  Come  up  into 
the  garret  with  me,  Byrd,  and  let  us  see  what  the 
chests  hold.  I'll  warrant  there  is  stuff  there."  And 
Byrd,  in  no  wise  unwilling,  followed. 
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"There  are  stuffs  in  plenty,"  said  Aunt  Tryphena, 
opening  one  chest  after  another ;  **  all  your  grand- 
mother's things,  and  your  little  Aunt  Sally's.  She 
died  when  she  was  but  little  older  than  you,  perhaps 
you  remember,  and  your  grandmother  would  never 
touch  one  piece  of  her  clothes  after.  I  call  that  folly. 
Here,  let  me  measure  this  petticoat  to  your  figure." 
Byrd  submitted,  and  then  began  to  turn  over  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  boxes. 

"  Here  are  two  pairs  of  slippers.  Aunt  Try ;  one  is 
black  and  the  other  is  green  —  no,  I  can't  find  the 
mate  to  the  green  one,  but  I  think  it's  just  of  my 
size,"  and  she  slipped  her  little  foot  into  the  high- 
heeled  slipper  she  had  taken  from  the  chest. 

"There  is  no  mate  to  that,  but  I  have  heard  your 
grandmother  tell  a  pretty  tale  of  it." 

"And  what  is  it.'"'  Byrd  asked,  looking  interestedly 
at  the  slipper  on  the  foot  stretched  out  before  her. 

"  Well,  it  seems  that  some  generations  back  her  ances- 
tors were  French,  and  her  grandfather,  being  a  Huge- 
not,  fled  from  persecution  to  this  country  with  his 
daughter,  your  great-grandmother.  Before  leaving 
France,  this  daughter  was  betrothed  to  a  cousin,  and 
at  the  betrothal  feast  the  little  fiancee  dropped  her  slip- 
per. Her  lover  picked  it  up,  and  filling  it,  drank  her 
health  from  it,  vowing  that  he  would  always  keep  the 
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drinking-cup  so  honored.  But  alas !  he  was  a  Papist, 
and  when  her  family  became  Protestant  she  was  obliged 
to  give  up  her  lover.  She  was  but  sixteen  when  she 
came  to  this  country,  where  she  married  and  became 
the  mother  of  your  grandmother  Page." 

"And  the  slipper.?" 

**  Around  it  clung  so  many  memories  of  her  old  home, 
that  she  always  kept  it,  and,  happy  wife  and  mother 
though  she  was,  she  used  laughingly  to  say  that  her 
first  love  might  some  day  come  to  her  with  the  mate, 
as  he  had  vowed  at  parting  that  he  would  do." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  did  always  keep  the  slipper,"  said 
Byrd,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  doubt  it.  It  has  probably  long  since  been  cast 
away.  Men  are  not  too  constant,  and  we  could  scarce 
expect  constancy  in  that  direction." 

"  I  wonder  what  his  name  was,"  said  Byrd,  thought- 
fully, her  mind  full  of  the  romance. 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  your  great-grandmother's  name 
was  Petronella  des  Meaux." 

Byrd  let  the  little  slipper  drop  on  the  floor  as  she 
answered  :  "  Yes,  I  know.  I  remember  seeing  it  on  the 
family  tree  which  my  grandfather  gave  to  my  mother. 
I  should  like  to  have  something  of  hers.  Aunt  Try." 

"  So  you  shall.  Although  she  brought  little  from 
France,  she  had  enough  after  she  came  here.      Her 
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father  settled  in  Virginia,  and  became  a  prosperous 
man.     Here  is  a  furbelow  of  hers  —  this  bright  scarf." 

"  I  wish  I  might  have  the  slipper." 

"  Very  well,  ask  your  mother  for  it.  She  has  the 
best  right  to  the  disposal  of  these  things.  There's 
Tyky  coming.  We'll  give  her  an  armful  to  carry 
down." 

Byrd,  with  the  slipper  in  her  hand,  followed  her  aunt 
down  the  steep  stairs.  Her  mother  laughed  at  her 
fancy  for  the  slipper,  but  gave  her  permission  to  keep 
it.  "  I  remember  once  that  I  promised  my  grand- 
mother that  I  would  regard  the  slipper  as  an  heirloom," 
she  said.  **  Grandmother  was  about  your  height,  Byrd, 
and  you  are  not  unlike  her,  except  that  you  are  not 
quite  so  dark.  She  was  always  a  sprightly,  active 
body." 

"  That  is  her  portrait  in  the  hall,  isn't  it,  mother }  " 
Byrd  asked. 

"  That  is  one  of  her  portraits,  but  the  best  one  is  at 
my  uncle  Moore's." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  you  once  showed  it  to  me 
when  I  was  a  bit  of  a  girl ;  that  year  we  all  came  to 
Virginia  to  spend  Christmas.  We  went  to  Uncle 
Moore's  then,  I  remember.  It  is  quite  far  from  here, 
isn't  it }  I  recollect  seeing  the  mountains  from  the 
house." 
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"Yes,  it  is  near  Charlottesville  that  Uncle  Moore 
lives." 

"  I  shall  take  good  care  of  the  little  slipper,  mother," 
Byrd  said  as  she  turned  to  put  it  away;  first,  however, 
showing  it  to  Beverly  and  telling  him  the  story. 

Byrd's  opportunity  for  study  had  not  been  great 
in  her  own  home,  and  she  found  herself  far  behind 
Champe,  whose  accomplishments  seemed  magnificent 
in  Byrd's  eyes.  Most  of  all  did  she  envy  her  beautiful 
voice,  for  when  Champe  sang  she  was  sure  of  an  audi- 
ence. To  be  sure,  for  such  solid  matters  as  mathemat- 
ics and  Latin,  Byrd  soon  showed  a  better  mind  than 
did  Champe,  who  dropped  out  of  recitation  whenever 
she  had  a  chance.  But  so  long  as  she  could  play 
upon  her  spinet,  practised  housewifely  arts,  and  set 
fancy  stitches,  Mrs.  Saunders  did  not  much  care, 
although  Mr.  Saunders  shook  his  head  at  his  daugh- 
ter's negligence  of  books.  "Truly,  Mr.  Saunders," 
his  wife  was  wont  to  say,  "  one  would  think  a  woman 
should  be  a  blue-stocking  to  find  favor  in  your  eyes. 
Bless  us,  you  never  found  fault  with  me  for  not  know- 
ing Greek  and  Latin,  and,  pray,  to  what  use  could  I 
have  put  it.?  Would  I  roll  out  my  phrases  to  the 
women  in  the  weaving  or  the  still  room  ?  The  negroes 
would  be  no  better  looked  after  if  I  had  fifty  languages 
at  my  tongue's  end.     I'm  not  a  bad  housewife,  am  I  ?  " 
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"No,  my  love,  Virginia  holds  no  better,"  Mr.  Saun- 
ders would  reply,  **  and  if  Champe  follows  in  your  foot- 
steps, her  husband  will  have  no  cause  to  complain." 

Therefore,  Miss  Champe  had  her  own  way,  and  sang 
her  father  into  a  good  humor,  if  by  chance  he  took 
occasion  to  deliver  her  a  lecture  on  her  lack  of  attention 
to  Rev.  Richard  Grey's  teachings. 

In  consequence,  Byrd  was  soon  abreast  of  her  cousin, 
and  before  spring  had  outstripped  her,  much  to  Mr. 
Page's  delight. 

"  She'll  be  learning  the  declension  amo,  amas,  amat, 
the  next  thing,"  he  said,  pinching  her  cheek.  "  Will 
she  not,  Lucy }  We'll  have  her  back  here  in  Virginia 
for  good  and  all,  if  the  young  bucks  keep  their  eyes 
open." 

"So  far  as  the  young  bucks  are  concerned,  I  shall 
certainly  decline  amo  with  any  I  have  seen,"  spoke  up 
Byrd. 

"With  that  wit  you'll  not  want  for  opportunity," 
laughed  her  grandfather.  "And  Beverly,  what  says 
he  ?  Will  you  marry  a  Virginian  lass  and  settle  down 
among  us  ?  " 

Beverly  cast  a  swift  glance  at  Champe,  who  sat  at  the 
spinet  softly  playing  flowing  chords  with  the  lifting  of 
hands  and  the  swaying  of  body  then  considered  so  ele- 
gantly graceful.     She  answered  his  look  with  a  demure 
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lifting  of  lashes  and  began  to  sing,  "It  was  a  lover  and 
his  lass,"  at  which  Beverly  gave  a  great  sigh  and,  rising, 
went  to  the  window.  He  felt  the  silken  chains  fast 
binding  him,  yet  each  day  he  was  growing  stronger, 
and  he  knew  that  he  must  soon  follow  where  patriotism 
led;  though  of  this  not  a  word  had  he  said  to  either 
his  grandfather  or  his  cousin  Champe. 

"  So  doleful,  sir,"  spoke  up  Mr.  Page,  when  the  song 
was  ended,  "so  dubious  a  countenance  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  and  my  question  not  answered  yet.  Why 
this  lachrymose  twist  to  your  features.-*  Shall  we  not 
seek  you  out  a  Virginia  bride  ?  Faith,  sir,  when  this 
wretched  rebellion  is  quelled  there  will  be  confiscated 
property  enough  for  us  loyalists  to  pick  from,  and  I 
warrant  you  I  can  find  a  way  to  hand  you  over  a 
pretty  estate." 

Beverly  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  looked 
around  the  room,  and  the  scene  presented  lingered 
long  in  his  memory :  pretty  Champe  at  the  spinet, 
her  chestnut  hair  catching  glints  from  the  candles  in 
the  sconces ;  his  mother  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace, 
her  eyes  lifted  pleadingly  to  his ;  Aunt  Tryphena, 
grimly  silent,  busily  knitting;  Byrd,  her  lips  parted 
in  suspense,  standing  by  her  cousin  Conway,  who 
looked  down  at  her  admiringly. 

The  young  man  took  a  step  forward.     "The  hour 
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has  come,  Mr.  Page,"  he  said,  "for  me  to  declare  my 
opinions.  I  am  no  Tory,  sir;  no  believer  in  an  obsti- 
nate king  and  his  foolish  counsellors,  but  rather  do 
I  believe  in  my  country's  defence  against  oppression. 
Upon  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry  and  Mr.  Washington 
do  I  set  my  faith." 

His  grandfather  wheeled  around  in  the  high-backed 
chair  in  which  he  was  sitting.  "  Have  I  been  foster- 
ing an  enemy  ? "  he  cried.  "  Have  I  warmed  a  viper 
in  my  breast.-'  Get  you  gone,  sir,  before  my  wrath 
delivers  you  over  to  the  governors  appointed  by  the 
king.  Out,  sir,  out,  —  or  no,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name 
of  the  king." 

"You  do  no  such  thing,"  spoke  up  Aunt  Tryphena. 
"  For  shame,  George !  When  did  a  Page  ever  turn 
even  a  sick  enemy  out  of  doors  ?  The  lad  is  hardly 
up  from  his  bed,  and  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinions 
as  well  as  you.  I'll  be  sworn  that  you'll  yet  come 
around  to  his  way  of  thinking." 

"  Zounds !  and  will  I  ? "  cried  Mr.  Page,  in  increased 
anger.    "  I  tell  you  I  harbor  no  rebels  beneath  my  roof." 

"Then  Beverly  and  I  leave  you,  sir,"  and  Byrd, 
going  over  to  her  brother's  side,  made  an  elaborate 
courtesy  to  her  grandfather. 

"  You  little  foolish  minx !  What  are  you  talking 
about  .^     Of  course   you'll  not  go.     A  Virginia  gentle- 
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man,  be  he  Tory  or  Whig,  does  not  forget  what  is 
due  to  a  lady,"  and  he  returned  her  courtesy  with  as 
gallant  a  bow.  **  Still,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  a  gentler 
tone,  "  respect  to  your  elders  it  were  well  to  cultivate. 
Let  the  matter  drop  for  the  present.  So  long  as  you 
do  not  bear  arms  against  your  king  I  will  shield  you, 
Beverly,  but  while  you  are  in  my  house  I  must 
request  that  you  keep  silence  as  to  your  opinions.  The 
king,  sir,  God  bless  him !  cannot  be  shown  disrespect 
here." 

Beverly  bowed,  but  there  was  a  troubled  look  on 
his  face  which  was  reflected  on  his  mother's.  Again 
his  eyes  sought  Champe,  but  her  head  was  averted. 
She  rested  her  cheek  upon  one  hand,  while  with  a 
finger  of  the  other  she  gently  struck,  at  random,  a  key 
here  and  there.  Beverly  went  up  to  her.  "  Champe," 
he  said  softly,  "  Champe,  won't  you  look  at  me } " 

She  gave  her  head  a  toss  and  replied :  "  I  don't 
care  to  look  at  rebels,  sir.  They  are  not  a  more 
agreeable  sight  to  me  than  hypocrites." 

Beverly  started  and  bit  his  lip.  "Am  I,  then,  a 
hypocrite  in  your  eyes.-*" 

"What  else,  since  all  these  weeks  you  have  con- 
cealed your  true  colors  ? "  and  with  another  scornful 
toss  of  her  head,  she  went  over  to  her  uncle,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 
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Byrd  watched  her.  Would  Champe  give  her  up, 
too  ?  she  wondered. 

"Little  coz,"  said  Conway,  at  her  side,  "you  look 
vastly  well  when  you  are  angry ;  but  I  blame  you  not 
for  standing  up  for  your  brother,  even  if,  in  your 
heart  of  hearts,  you  know  he  is  wrong." 

"  But  I  don't  know  he  is  wrong ;  I  know  he  is 
right." 

"Sh!  Sh!"  Conway  warned  her.  "Anger  not 
your  grandfather.  We'll  talk  it  over  some  other 
time ;  but  just  now  let  us  try  to  relieve  the  heaviness 
of  this  atmosphere ;  every  one  looks  as  'twere  a 
funeral  taking  place." 

"We  must  go,  Conway,"  said  Champe,  suddenly. 

"Why,  I  thought  we  decided  to  stay  all  night,"  he 
returned,  in  surprise. 

"  No,  I  have  remembered  an  engagement  I  made 
for  this  evening.  I  promised  young  Mr.  Wythe  to 
see  him  before  to-morrow,  and  I'll  wager  we  shall 
find  him  at  The  Cedars  when  we  arrive.  We  shall 
see  you  to-morrow,  as  usual,  I  suppose,  Byrd."  She 
spoke  in  a  distant  tone  of  voice,  and  when  the 
horses  were  brought  around,  did  not  include  Beverly 
in  her  adieux.  Nevertheless,  he  followed  the  depart- 
ing guests  to  where  their  horses  stood,  and  would 
have  assisted  Champe  to  mount,  but  she  turned  from 
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him  to  her  brother,  and  was  up  and  away  before 
Beverly  could  say  a  word. 

As  they  galloped  off,  Byrd  slipped  her  hand  in  her 
brother's.  "  Let  her  have  time  to  get  over  her  sur- 
prise, Bev,  dear,"  she  whispered.  "  She  is  more  hurt 
than  angry." 

He  smiled  sadly.  "  Byrd,  little  sister,  I  must  not 
tarry  any  longer.  I  have  been  unwise  to  stay  so 
long,  and  I  must  leave  to-night."  Byrd  gave  a  little 
shiver,  but  made  no  comment.  "  Our  mother  must 
not  know  just  when  I  go ;  'twill  be  better  that  she 
should  not,"  Beverly  went  on.  "  I  will  see  Aunt 
Tryphena,  and  get  her  aid.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  we 
can  find  her  now." 

Aunt  Tryphena  was  in  the  weaving  room,  where 
the  looms  had  just  stopped  their  clatter  for  the  day. 
As  the  two  appeared  at  the  door,  she  came  toward 
them.  "Well,  Beverly,"  she  said,  "you  want  to  talk 
to  me  ?  I  supposed  you  would.  I  saw  the  deter- 
mination on  your  face.  Yes,  boy,  you  will  have  to 
go ;    'tis  your  duty." 

"  So  I  think.     I  must  waste  no  time." 

"When  shall  you  start.?" 

"To-night." 

"  I  will  see  that  you  are  well  provided  for.  You'll 
not  find  your  saddle-bags  empty." 
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"Saddle-bags?     I   have  no  horse." 

"  Then  you  must  have.  I'll  give  you  Ranger.  He's 
not  much  to  look  at,  but  he's  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
and  has  more  endurance  than  any  horse  in  the  stables. 
'Tis  little  enough  for  me  to  do  for  the  good  cause. 
And,  Beverly,  if  you  ever  need  to  come  here  for  assist- 
ance, or  want  to  send  a  message,  you  can  trust  old 
Phyllis.  Yes,  you  are  right  not  to  let  your  mother 
know  when  you  are  going.  She  is  in  a  hard  position, 
between  her  duty  to  her  father  and  to  her  country, 
and  it  is  kinder  not  to  place  her  in  any  worse  straits. 
Come,  let  us  go  look  at  Ranger." 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  Beverly 
started  forth  on  a  long-limbed,  powerful  bay  horse.  He 
carried  a  pair  of  well-filled  saddle-bags,  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols, a  little  netted  purse  through  the  meshes  of  which 
pieces  of  gold  shone.  He  was  well  provided  for,  as 
Aunt  Tryphena  had  said  he  should  be.  He  had  kissed 
his  mother  good  night  with  more  than  usual  fervor,  had 
received  Aunt  Try's  words  of  parting,  had  left  Byrd 
heavy-hearted  with  the  weight  of  her  secret,  and  was 
making  his  way  toward  the  gate,  when  he  slowly 
retraced  his  steps. 

From  her  window  Byrd  was  watching,  and  she 
hurried  down  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold,  glad  to 
throw  her  arms  around  him  again.     "  I  came  back  to 
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ask  you  to  deliver  this  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  thought 
at  first  to  take  it  to  The  Cedars  myself,  but,  perhaps, 
'tis  better  not."     And  he  handed  her  a  small  note. 

"For  Champe.?"  Byrd  whispered. 

He  nodded. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  she  said,  and  ran  upstairs  again, 
returning  with  a  little  packet  in  her  hand.  This  she 
gave  him,  saying :  "  'Tis  a  curl  of  Champe's  hair.  We 
exchanged  locks  one  day." 

Beverly  thrust  it  into  his  coat  and  drew  Byrd  close 
within  his  arms.  "  My  little  sister !  My  little  dear  girl, 
you  are  always  a  comforter.  Only  a  girl,  and  yet  how 
you  have  understood !  " 

"  Lasses  are  early  wise  in  some  directions,"  she 
replied.  "  I  will  try  to  keep  you  aware  of  what  goes 
on.  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  dear ;  I  think  Champe 
likes  you  right  well." 

"  Or  perhaps  did.  This  time  it  is  a  true  farewell, 
Byrd."  And  she  watched  till  she  saw  his  horse  disap- 
pear into  the  gloom  of  the  February  night. 

Mr.  Page  made  no  comment  when  he  found  that  his 
grandson  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  had  left  his 
house.  His  only  remark  was  in  the  form  of  a  question 
to  his  daughter,  "  Did  you  know  your  son's  intentions, 
Lucy.?" 

She  shook  her  head,   and   Aunt  Try's  kind   hand 
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patted  her  shoulder  as  she  said,  "  He's  a  brave  lad, 
Lucy;  you  have  occasion  to  be  proud   of  him." 

Mr.  Page  shot  her  a  sudden  glance  from  under  his 
brows,  but  said  nothing. 

When  Byrd,  that  morning,  reached  the  little  log 
schoolhouse,  where  lessons  were  had  by  the  pupils 
of  Mr.  Grey,  she  did  not  see  Champe  within.  Tom 
and  Lawrence  and  Will  and  Jean  were  there. 

"  Champe  isn't  going  to  study  to-day,"  Lawrence 
announced. 

So,  at  noon,  Byrd  went  up  to  the  great  house,  and, 
finding  her  cousin,  handed  her  the  note.  The  color 
flew  up  into  Champe's  face.  She  read  the  little  missive 
through,  tore  it  across,  and  then  threw  it  carelessly  out 
of  the  window,  then  turned  on  her  heel  without  so 
much  as  a  "Thank  you"  to  the  bearer  of  it,  who  indig- 
nantly returned  to  the  schoolhouse,  refusing  to  come 
to  dinner  when  it  was  served.  Nevertheless,  she  did  not 
go  hungry,  for  Conway  himself  brought  her  a  heaped 
up  plate,  and  sat  by  till  she  had  eaten  every  mouth- 
ful. For  all  that,  Byrd  was  very  snappish,  and  made 
two  or  three  such  outrageous  speeches  that  Conway 
returned  to  the  house  with  a  frown  puckering  his  usually 
smooth  brow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A   RAID. 

IT  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  the  news 
came  of  the  encounter  at  Moore's  Creek.  "  Fif- 
teen hundred  loyalists  defeated  by  the  North  Carolina 
militia,"  said  Aunt  Tryphena,  in  high  glee.  "  You  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  Lucy." 

A  little  smile  played  around  Mrs.  Graham's  mouth  as 
she  glanced  at  her  father,  who  looked  like  a  thunder- 
cloud. He  was  not  happy  these  days.  His  friends 
were  fast  going  over  to  the  patriot  side.  One  son  was 
already  an  officer  under  Buford,  and  another  maintained 
that  Virginia  must  declare  herself  independent.  The 
burning  of  Norfolk  had  aroused  general  indignation, 
and  the  wrongs  of  the  North  were  felt  to  be  the  wrongs 
of  the  South.  Still  Mr.  Page  held  to  the  old  allegiance, 
and  would  hear  no  word  against  the  king.  Word  had 
come  from  Beverly  that  he  was  again  in  the  field ;  but 
since  Williamsburg  saw  young  men  from  all  surrounding 
parts  flocking  to  the  war,  it  seemed  rather  to  be  expected 
that  a  young  man  would  fight  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  Page  never  mentioned  his  grandson,  but  Aunt 
Tryphena  expressed  her  opinion  openly,  as  usual. 

As  the  spring  advanced  the  good  lady  found  ample 
occasion  to  denounce  her  bete  noir.  Lord  Dunmore,  for 
scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some  tale  of  his  depredations 
was  brought  them  ;  here  a  plantation  was  raided  ;  there 
a  dozen  negroes  had  been  spirited  away ;  loyalist  and 
patriot,  alike,  suffered  from  foraging  parties.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  them  here  next,"  announced  Aunt 
Try. 

True  enough,  as  Byrd  was  riding  home  from  The 
Cedars  one  afternoon,  she  found  herself,  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rude  and  noisy  company  consisting  of 
both  blacks  and  whites.  She  reined  in  her  horse,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  go  on  by  the  road,  up  which  the  mob 
was  advancing  from  the  river,  or  to  leap  the  fence  and 
cut  across  the  fields.  Her  hesitation  was  seen  and 
noticed  before  she  could  decide  to  turn.  An  officer  in 
a  scarlet  coat  came  rapidly  toward  her. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  maid,"  he  said,  "can  you  tell  us  the 
way  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  George  Page  ? " 

Byrd  drew  herself  up  stiffly  and  shot  out  a  "  No." 

"Perhaps  you  mean  you  will  not,"  said  the  young 
man,  laughing.  He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
consulted  it.  "Ah,  yes,  perhaps  you  are  the  grand- 
daughter.    The  family  consists,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Page, 
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who  sides  with  his  king,  —  although  indifferently,  since 
he  has  taken  no  active  part  for  us,  —  his  sister,  an  avowed 
rebel,  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  a  North  Carolina  Regu- 
lar, though  he  is  well  out  of  the  way."  Byrd's  eyes 
snapped  with  indignation,  and  the  officer  by  a  nod  of  the 
head  summoned  two  or  three  men,  who  drew  near  and 
surrounded  her  more  closely.  "  His  grandson,"  contin- 
ued the  officer,  "  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  his 
grand-daughter,  —  "  here  he  paused  and  folded  up  the 
paper.  "  The  majority  of  this  family  being  rebels,"  he 
said,  "  we  do  not  feel  disinclined  to  confiscate  whatever 
may  be  of  use  to  us.  Now,  my  pretty  lass,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  go  quietly  along  with  us,  else  we  may 
think  it  wise  to  keep  you  prisoner  here  till  we  are  ready 
to  return." 

For  answer,  and  before  it  was  apparent  what  was  her 
intention,  Byrd  raised  her  whip,  slashed  right  and  left 
with  it,  bent  low  in  her  saddle,  and  was  off  like  the  wind. 
Over  the  fence  she  went,  and  across  the  fields  toward 
her  grandfather's  house,  but  the  mob  was  soon  in  full 
tilt  after  her.  She  managed  to  keep  far  enough  ahead 
to  be  able  to  ride  into  the  field  where  her  grandfather's 
hands  were  working.  "The  soldiers  —  the  rascally 
thieves  are  coming  !  "  she  cried.  "  Keep  them  back  as 
long  as  you  can,"  and  on  she  hurried  to  the  house.  Her 
grandfather  was  in  Williamsburg,  she  knew,  and  only 
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Aunt  Tryphena,  Mrs.  Graham,  and  the  servants  were 
there. 

**  They  are  coming !  The  Tories  are  coming  !  "  she 
cried  as  she  galloped  into  the  yard.  '*  Hide  the  silver, 
Aunt  Try  !     Get  the  valuables  into  some  safe  place !  " 

"  I  have  taken  care  of  that,"  Aunt  Try  replied,  *'  and 
have  kept  out  only  what  we  actually  need,  and  that  is 
ready  to  be  hidden  at  any  moment.  Where  are  the 
wretches  1 " 

"Down  by  the  drying-sheds.  Reuben  is  parleying 
with  them.  I  think  he  will  try  to  keep  them  from  the 
house  as  long  as  possible." 

Aunt  Tryphena  hurried  off,  and  Byrd,  jumping  from 
her  horse,  followed  her.  She  had  just  hidden  the  last 
box  of  valuables  under  a  pile  of  wool  in  the  spinning 
room,  when  up  stalked  the  same  officer  whom  she  had 
seen  on  the  road.  His  eyes  glittered  maliciously  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  girl,  for  the  lash  of  her  riding-whip 
had  left  a  long  red  welt  on  the  side  of  his  face. 

"Here's  our  little  spitfire,"  he  cried.  "I'll  have  a 
dozen  kisses  in  return  for  the  lash  of  your  whip,  miss," 
he  said  as  he  seized  her. 

"  Mother  !  Aunt  Tryphena  !  "  Byrd  cried  out.  But 
they  were  not  at  hand,  having  gone  back  to  the  house. 
"  Coward  !  Sneak  !  You  scurvy,  dastardly  wretch  !  " 
screamed  the  girl,  as  the  man  held  her  hands  tightly. 
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But  just  then,  from  the  doorway,  a  little  darkey  ran 
quickly,  and  in  an  instant,  with  head  down,  had  butted 
Master  Impertinence  full  in  the  stomach,  and  over  he 
went  as  if  struck  by  a  battering-ram.  A  dozen  hands 
grabbed  at  the  little  fellow,  who  was  jerked  back  as  he 
turned  to  flee.  Byrd  caught  sight  of  the  child's  plead- 
ing face  as  she  was  making  her  escape.  They'll  do 
something  dreadful  to  him,  she  thought,  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  she  retraced  her  steps  to 
find  that  the  young  man,  so  deftly  overthrown,  had 
recovered  his  breath  and  was  ready  to  vent  the  full 
measure  of  his  wrath  on  Indigo. 

"String  him  up  by  his  thumbs  and  give  him  fifty 
lashes,  as  they  do  on  shipboard,"  he  cried.  "  May  the 
fiends  take  the  little  rascal !  I'll  show  him  who  is  in 
power." 

**  Oh,  Miss  Buhd,  save  me !  Save  me  !  "  Indigo 
cried,  ashen  with  fear. 

"  Touch  him  if  you  dare !  "  cried  Byrd  from  the  door- 
way, levelling  a  pair  of  pistols  at  the  men  inside.  **  The 
first  man  that  moves  I'll  shoot  like  a  dog.  If  you  think 
a  girl  that  has  been  reared  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  will  fail  to  miss  her  mark,  you  are 
mistaken.     Hands  off  that  boy.     Come  here,  Indigo." 

"Zounds!  but  she  is  a  daring  little  jade,"  cried 
the  officer,  under  his  breath. 
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"  Come,  Indigo,"  Byrd  repeated.  "  Free  him,  you 
man  there.  Take  your  wicked  hands  off  him,  or  I'll 
find  a  way  to  render  those  fingers  of  yours  powerless 
to  hold  him,"  and  the  man's  hand  dropped  to  his 
side  as  if,  indeed,  he  felt  the  bullet  from  Byrd's 
pistol. 

Being  freed.  Indigo  ran  like  a  deer.  Byrd  whis- 
pered a  word  as  he  passed  her,  but  stood  unflinch- 
ingly, till  he  was  out  of  sight.  It  took  but  a  few 
moments  for  the  men  to  recover  themselves,  and  to 
obey  the  order,  "  Seize  her ! "  Some  one  from  out- 
side crept  behind  her  and  pinioned  her  arms  tightly, 
depriving  her  of  the  pistols  and  rendering  her  again 
helpless. 

*'  Is  this  how  Englishmen  treat  a  defenceless  girl  ? " 
she  cried  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  again 
approached  her.  "  I  do  not  forget  faces  easily,  sir, 
and  your  name  I  know.  Captain  Dickson.  If  you 
dare  offer  me  any  indignity,  you  shall  be  hunted 
down  like  a  convict.  You  will  never  be  safe.  My 
brother  will  avenge  me,  and  if  he  has  not  the 
opportunity,  you  shall  meet  your  deserts  one  way  or 
another ;  by  fair  means  or  foul  I  will  compass  it." 
Her  eyes  grew  large  and  deep  as  she  continued : 
**  There  is  near  this  place  a  witch-woman.  She  can 
hoodoo  you  if  all   else  fails.      She   can  render  your 
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days  a  burden  and  your  nights  an  agony.  There 
are  those  here  who  love  me  and  who  know  how  to 
reach  her.  Moreover,  among  the  Indians  there  is 
one  whom  my  brother  has  befriended.  I  have  but 
to  say  the  word  and  a  message  goes  to  him  swiftly, 
and  he  will  dog  you  to  your  death.  How  shall  you 
like  that  ?  How  shall  you  like  to  feel  the  flames 
creeping  up  around  you  when  you  are  bound  to  the 
stake.?  How  shall  you  like  to  be  tortured  — "  She 
was  interrupted  by  having  a  handkerchief  suddenly 
bound   over  her  mouth. 

"  She  is  a  perfect  little  vixen,"  Captain  Dickson 
said.  "Take  her  off  somewhere  till  we  have  taken 
our  leave.  There's  no  telling  what  will  happen,  if 
we  don't  get  her  out  of  the  way.  You  are  safe 
from  my  caresses,  mademoiselle,  as  we  are  safe  from 
the  fury  of  your  words.  I  care  not  where  you  place 
her,  boys,  so  she  keeps  her  witchery  and  her  threat- 
enings  to  herself.  Do  her  no  hurt,  but  put  her  in 
safe  bonds."  And  Byrd  was  picked  up  and  borne 
along  swiftly  from  the  presence  of  Captain  Dickson. 
The  weaving  room,  the  spinning  room,  the  dairy  house 
had  all  been  deserted  by  the  women  working  there, 
and  they  were  now  huddled  together  in  one  of  the 
isolated  outhouses,  quaking  with  fear.  Indigo  was 
safe ;  of  that  Byrd  felt  sure.     She  had  told  him  where 
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to  hide,  and  he  would  not  be  discovered.  As  for 
herself,  wherever  they  put  her,  she  would  be  found 
after  a  while,  and  anything  was  better  than  to  be 
annoyed  by  that  hateful  man,  she  thought. 

Bound  hand  and  foot,  she  was  left  in  one  of  the 
houses  used  for  drying  tobacco.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  but  she  could  hear  the  tramp- 
ing of  feet,  the  halloes  of  the  men,  the  squawking  of 
chickens  and  ducks,  the  lowing  of  cows.  Noise  and 
confusion  reigned  everywhere  till  nightfall ;  then, 
suddenly,  it  became  quiet,  till  again  footsteps  were 
heard  outside,  and  Aunt  Tryphena's  voice  was  heard 
to  say :  "  Here,  Zeke,  catch  that  old  drake  and  ride 
after  Captain  Dickson.  Present  it  to  him  with  my 
compliments,  and  say  to  him  that  Miss  Page  thinks 
he  may  as  well  have  it,  since  he  has  taken  every- 
thing else  on  the  place."  She  heard  Zeke's  chuckle, 
and  she  tried  to  move  her  stiffened  limbs  and  to  get 
the  gag  from  her  mouth  that  she  might  cry  out. 
But  the  voices  died  away,  and  she  lay  chilled,  hun- 
gry, and  aching  in  every  joint,  till  the  stars  came 
out. 

After  a  time  she  caught  sight  of  the  twinkling 
gleam  of  a  lantern  bobbing  here  and  there.  Then 
her  name  was  called  over  and  over  again.  They 
were  looking  for  her,  and  the  thought  gave  her  great 
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comfort,  and  also  gave  her  strength  to  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  move.  If  she  could  only  make  even  a  slight 
noise  when  they  came  near,  it  perhaps  might  attract 
attention.  She  rolled  over  and  over  toward  the  side 
of  the  big  shed  where  the  boards  hung  loose  to  let 
in  the  air  on  the  hanging  bunches  of  tobacco  as  they 
were  placed  there  to  dry,  and  by  and  by  she  saw  the 
light  from  a  lantern  approaching  quite  near  her.  By 
moving  her  head  she  managed  to  thump  the  boards 
so  that  the  bearer  of  the  lantern  heard,  and  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  There  is  a  noise  here.  Can  it  be  that 
Byrd  is  inside.?"  Picking  his  way  along,  he  at  last 
stumbled  over  her,  and  held  his  lantern  so  that  the 
rays  fell  on  her  face;  and  then  she  saw  her  cousin 
Conway,  who  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"Poor  little  girl!  Dear  little  Byrd!"  he  said  com- 
passionately, as  he  unfastened  her  bonds.  ''What  a 
plight !  What  wretch  has  done  this  ?  There,  dear, 
don't  try  to  move.  I  will  carry  you."  And  picking 
her  up  in  his  arms  he  bore  her  forth,  calling,  as  he 
went:  "This  way,  Mr.  Page.     I've  found  her." 

Mr.  Page  appeared  from  another  quarter,  saying: 
"  Bless  my  soul,  Conway,  do  you  mean  to  say  the 
child  has  been  shut  up  somewhere  ?  Were  you  so 
scared,  my  love  } " 

"Scared.?     No,"   replied   Byrd,   with  all  the  voice 
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she  had  left.  "  I  wasn't  scared.  I  was  gagged  and 
bound,  and  perforce  could  make  no  outcry." 

"What!"  Mr.  Page,  between  anger  and  agitation, 
could  scarce  hold  his  lantern.  "Give  her  to  me,  Con- 
way, and  you,  sir,  carry  the  light."  And  he  gathered 
Byrd  into  his  arms  as  if  she  were  a  baby.  "There, 
my  dear,  not  a  word,  not  a  word  more  till  you  are 
looked  after  by  your  mother.  The  scoundrels !  The 
wretches !  My  Lord  Dunmore  shall  know  of  this. 
There,  little  one,  don't  try  to  speak." 

He  carried  her  into  the  house,  and  deposited  her 
on  the  big  sofa  in  the  dining  room.  Then  came  her 
mother  and  Aunt  Tryphena,  full  of  pity  and  concern, 
and  ready  to  rub  her  stiffened  limbs  and  to  give  her 
possets,  and  to  coddle  and  croon  over  her;  and  after 
a  time  she  was  allowed  to  tell  her  story,  while  Mr. 
Page  walked  the  floor  in  a  fine  rage. 

"The  vulgar  hounds!"  he  cried.  "They  shall  be 
made  to  suffer  yet.  I'll  warrant  you  'twas  some  low 
white  trash  desiring  to  rob  those  better  than  himself, 
and  no  English  ofificer.  A  hireling  who,  for  some 
petty  spite,  essayed  to  use  his  newly  found  power. 
Did  you  learn  his  name .-' " 

"  It  was  Dickson,"  Byrd  replied.  "  I  heard  one  of 
his  men  call  him  so." 

"  Remember,  Conway,  Dickson."     Mr.  Page  turned 
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to  his  nephew,  and  Conway  returned,  "I  shall  not 
forget,  sir." 

"And   Indigo,  is  he  safe.?"  asked   Byrd,  presently. 

"  No  one  has  seen  him,  I  believe.  I'll  ask  the 
servants,"  Aunt  Try  answered.  "  Nobody  ain't  seen 
heart  nor  hide  of  him,"  she  was  told. 

"  Poor  boy !  "  Byrd  said,  sitting  up,  "  he's  afraid  to 
come  out  of  hiding.  No,  Conway,  I  don't  need  to 
be  fed  like  a  baby  any  longer.  Give  me  your  hand, 
please,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  stand  upright.  There ! 
but  for  a  twinge  or  two  I'm  well  enough,  and  no 
worse  for  my  experience.  Bring  a  candle  and  Hght 
me  to  the  garret.  I'll  find  Indigo  there,  I  fancy. 
Never  mind,  mother  dear;  don't  look  so  dolefully  at 
my  manikin  way  of  walking.  I'll  be  better  by  to- 
morrow. More  than  one  fox-chase  has  left  me  as 
stiff." 

Up  in  the  garret,  hidden  in  one  of  the  empty 
chests,  they  found  Indigo.  He  had  left  the  lid  a 
crack  open,  and  at  Byrd's  call  his  woolly  head  popped 
out.  "  Is  dey  gone.  Miss  Buhd  ?  "  he  whispered  fear- 
fully. 

"  Gone  long  ago.  Come  out.  Indigo.  I  don't  know 
that  they  have  left  much  to  eat  on  the  place,  but 
we'll  manage  to  find  you  a  bite,  no  doubt,  for  I 
suppose  you  are  hungry." 
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"I  sutt'nly  was  skeered,  Miss  Buhd,"  Indigo  re- 
marked, as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  danger 
was  past. 

"  Of  course  you  were ;  and  since  it  is  still  a  little 
risky  for  you  here,  Mr.  Conway  will  take  you  home 
with  him,  and  look  well  after  you." 

Indigo  looked  up  gratefully,  but  said  doggedly :  "  I 
ain't  gwine  le'  yuh,  Miss  Buhd.  S'posin'  dat  man 
come  agin,  an'  ca'y  yuh  off.''" 

"  Nonsense !  he'll  not  do  any  such  thing,  and  you'll 
do  as  I  tell  you.  That  was  a  smart  trick  of  yours. 
Indigo,  if  it  did  come  near  being  a  rash  one.  I'm 
glad  I  brought  you  with  me,  for  you  saved  me  a 
very  unpleasant  experience.  Indigo  would  give  his 
life  for  me,  I  do  believe,"  she  told  her  cousin,  as 
they  went  downstairs. 

"  Consequently  he  shall  have  my  best  consideration," 
Conway  returned.  "  But  you  shall  not  venture  forth 
alone  again,  Byrd.     'Tis  not  safe  in  these  times." 

And  so  said  Mr.  Page ;  therefore  the  lessons  with 
Mr.  Grey  were  ended,  and  during  the  summer  Byrd 
was  kept  closely  at  home,  except  when  her  cousin 
or  her  grandfather  could  escort  her.  And  through- 
out the  season  Dunmore's  raiding  parties  played 
havoc  with  the  plantations  along  the  rivers  of  eastern 
Virginia. 
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"We  are  lucky  if  our  homes  are  not  burnt  over 
our  heads,"  said  Aunt  Try,  in  great  wrath.  "  I  don't 
see,  George,  how  it  is  that  you  still  uphold  these 
wretches,  when  all  your  neighbors  are  flocking  to 
the  patriot  side." 

But  Mr.  Page  kept  a  grim  silence,  and  just  what 
he  thought  it  was  not  easy  to  find  out.  He  flashed 
up,  it  is  true,  when  in  May  came  the  announcement 
that  Patrick  Henry  had  been  chosen  governor  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Dunmore.  It  was  Conway  Saunders  who 
brought  him  the  news,  for  Mr.  Page  was  seldom  seen 
in  Williamsburg  these  days.  The  doings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  refused  to 
discuss  them ;  but  when  Conway  came  in,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Henry  has  proved  to  be  the  choice  for  gov- 
ernor, sir,"  Mr.  Page  brought  his  hand  down  hard 
on  the  table.  "A  curse  on  the  upstart!"  he  cried. 
Conway  bit  his  lip  and  glanced  at  Byrd,  who  had 
sprung  to  her  feet. 

"  Good  news,"  remarked  Aunt  Tryphena,  serenely 
going  on  with  her  knitting,  and  giving  a  smile  to  Mrs. 
Graham.  Mr.  Page  by  a  nod  invited  Conway  to  leave 
the  room  with  him,  and  Aunt  Tryphena  broke  forth 
with:  "We'll  go  to  Williamsburg  to-morrow,  Lucy; 
you  and  Byrd  and  L  It  will  be  pleasant  to  hear  some 
good  patriot  tell  us  just  how  the  matter  stands." 
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And  to  Williamsburg  they  went,  to  hear  the  resolu- 
tions which  proposed  to  declare  the  united  colonies  free 
and  independent  states.  These  were  read  to  the  assem- 
bled troops  and  others ;  and  with  what  cheers  and 
shouts  were  they  heard!  The  American  flag  floated 
out  over  the  Capitol,  and  the  whole  town  that  night 
was  illuminated. 

After  all  was  over,  Byrd  looked  forth  from  the 
window  of  the  room  she  occupied  at  her  uncle's.  "  I 
wish  grandfather  and  Conway  and  Champe  had  been 
here,"  she  said.  "It  is  hard,  is  it  not,  mother.?  to  be 
at  variance  with  those  you  love." 

"  It  is  hard,"  returned  her  mother,  gravely.  "  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  had  to  doubt  my 
father's  judgment ;  but  be  patient  with  him,  Byrd,  he 
is  the  best  father  in  the  world,  and  loves  us  dearly. 
We  must  try  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience." 

"But  we  cannot  go  against  conscience." 

"  No,  when  a  decisive  moment  comes ;  but  we  need 
not  raise  an  issue  unnecessarily."  And  Byrd  knew 
that  she  was  thinking  of  Aunt  Try's  constantly  aggres- 
sive attitude,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  aroused 
her  grandfather's   animosity  toward  the  patriot  cause. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Beverly's  friend. 

THE  Bill  of  Rights,  proposed  in  May  and  adopted 
by  Virginia  on  June  15,  1776,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
that  colony's  attitude,  and  in  making  her  decision  she 
was  the  first  colony  to  declare  herself  independent,  as 
Mecklenburg  had  been  the  first  county  to  make  such 
declaration.  On  June  7th  of  the  same  year,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  moved  in  Congress  "  that  these 
United  Colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent states,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved."  The  debate  upon  this  motion  lasted 
three  days,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  chairman,  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  declaration. 

All  these  matters  were  discussed  openly  and  with 
satisfaction  by  Aunt  Try,  but  Byrd  heard  not  a  word 
of  them  at  The  Cedars.  To  be  sure,  Champe  indig- 
nantly denied  that  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Parker,  was  prevented  from  landing  at  Charleston,  and 
despite   Byrd's  calling  young  Jasper  a  hero,  she  per- 
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sisted  in  saying  he  was  a  vile,  rascally  rebel,  and  the 
two  had  a  war  of  words  over  it. 

"You're  rarely  disagreeable,"  Byrd  said,  her  cheeks 
aflame ;  "  for  if  you  consider  all  who  fight  the  king  to 
be  traitors  and  spies,  or  dishonorable  varlets,  you  in- 
clude my  brother." 

"And  if  I  do,  I  but  speak  the  truth,"  returned 
Champe,  saucily. 

"  I  will  not  have  you  speak  so  of  my  brother," 
Byrd  retorted,  stamping  her  foot. 

"And  how  will  you  help  it.^"  asked  Champe, 
teasingly. 

"  I  will  place  myself  out  of  hearing,"  returned  Byrd, 
her  eyes  snapping.  "  You  will  see  me  no  more  here, 
Mistress  Saunders."  And  she  flounced  out  of  the 
house,  while  Champe  stood  and  laughed  at  her. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  sprite,"  she  said;  "what  a  fine  tem- 
per you  have.  When  our  king's  men  take  possession 
in  triumph,  I'll  venture  that  you'll  be  subdued  enough." 

"  That  will  I  never  be,"  Byrd  called  back.  "  Long 
before  I  am  subdued  you  will  be  craving  favor  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  fight  for  freedom,  and  not  for  a 
vile,  mercenary  king."  And  before  Champe  could  have 
the  last  word  she  was  off. 

She  went  home  in  a  passion  of  indignation,  and 
scarcely  vouchsafed  a  word  to  Conway,  who  came  gal- 
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loping  after  her  as  she  turned  into  the  road.  "  You 
look  as  if  you  could  fight  the  king  and  his  entire  army," 
he  said  playfully.  "Why  such  a  wrathful  countenance, 
coz.?" 

She  flashed  an  angry  glance  at  him.  "  I  will  none  of 
your  banter,  Master  Saunders,  and  I  want  nothing  to 
do  with  you  and  yours,  since  I  meet  hot  insult  and  gib- 
ings  from  those  of  your  name." 

"  How  now }  Ah,  I  know,  'tis  that  mischief,  Champe, 
who  thus  teases  you.  But  you  will  not  desert  us  all, 
will  you,  Byrd,  because  of  a  girl's  playful  quips  ?  " 

"I  will  not  have  my  brother  flouted  and  called  vile 
names ;  nor  will  I  listen  to  one  who  touches  his  honor." 

Conway  smiled,  but  looked  grave  a  moment  after. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  fair  to  give  you  my  suspicions, 
Byrd,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  reason  why  Champe  uses 
her  tongue  so  vigorously  in  berating  Beverly." 

*'  And  why,  pray  ?  What  has  he  done  but  to  prove 
himself  a  dear  and  kind  gallant }  " 

"  That's  it.  Can't  you  guess,  Byrd }  It  is  to  cover 
up  her  real  feeling." 

At  this  view  of  the  matter  Byrd  softened  somewhat, 
but  presently  broke  out  again.  "  No,  Con,  it  cannot  be 
so  ;  for,  though  she  might  be  given  to  some  gentle  fleers, 
she  would  not  attack  his  character,  nor  be  so  bitter  in 
her  remarks  if   she   had   the   slightest  tender  feeling. 
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No,  I  think  she  does  really  feel  so  hardly  toward  all 
patriots,  and  I  will  stand  no  such  speeches  from  one 
scarce  older  than  myself." 

Conway's  face  clouded.  *'  Then,  my  cousin,  I  hope 
you  will  exclude  me,  at  least,  from  your  ill-will.  Have 
I  not  proved  myself  a  friend  .''  " 

" '  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,' "  Byrd 
quoted. 

Conway  reddened.  "  Would  you  have  me  go  against 
my  convictions,  cousin  ?  I  do  believe  in  much  that 
the  rebels  —  I  beg  your  pardon — I  mean  that  the 
American  partisans  maintain  to  be  right,  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  armed  resistance  and  sepa- 
ration from  our  mother  country  is  necessary." 

"  But  if  ever  you  do  .?  " 

"  If  ever  I  do,  I  will  act  up  to  my  convictions,  and 
contrariwise,  if  I  decide  that  the  right  means  to  put 
down  rebellion,  I  am  likely  to  join  the  king's  troops." 

Byrd  was  silent.  She  liked  this  honest  cousin  Con ; 
he  had  never  failed  to  show  her  kindness,  and  to  spare 
her  feelings  when  he  could,  and  it  made  her  sad  to  think 
that  he  might  become  her  enemy,  perhaps  actively 
opposed  in  open  battle  against  her  beloved  brother. 

Conway  watched  her  changing  countenance.  "  You 
would  not  have  me  do  otherwise,  would  you,  little 
cousin  .?  "  he  said. 
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"  No,  but  I  wish  you  felt  as  did  my  father,  and  as  my 
brother  does." 

"  Never  mind,  let  us  not  speak  of  the  matter  again 
to-day.  We,  at  least,  are  safe  now,  and  like  to  be. 
'Tis  those  in  the  northern  colonies  who  are  feeling  the 
brunt  of  this." 

"  Save,  indeed,  our  friends  in  South  Carolina.  It  was 
a  sharp  fight  there,  and  Aunt  Try  says  that  we  do  not 
know  at  what  moment  we  may  be  in  the  midst  of  like 
attacks,  but  I  hope  that  our  side  may  come  off  as  victo- 
riously as  they  did  at  Sullivan's  Island." 

However,  it  was  many  months  before  the  war  was 
carried  into  the  South ;  but  when  it  was,  it  raged  with  a 
ferocity  not  experienced  in  the  North.  Bitter,  indeed, 
was  the  feeling  of  Tory  against  Whig,  and  Whig  against 
Tory,  and  the  land  reeked  with  blood  and  carnage. 
Meantime,  all  went  peacefully  with  Byrd  and  those 
nearest  her.  Beverly  wrote  as  often  as  he  could. 
Washington's  movements  in  the  Jerseys,  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  —  these  were  the  events  that  stirred  the 
patriots  to  a  higher  belief  in  their  ultimate  success. 
Yet  Conway  still  remained  a  neutral,  and  Champe  gave 
her  smiles  to  her  Tory,  rather  than  her  patriot,  friends. 
Byrd  and  she  rarely  met  without  a  little  war  of  words  ; 
but  it  was  Byrd  who  kept  away  from  Champe  and  not 
Champe  who  kept  away  from  Byrd.      Scarce   a  week 
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but  saw  Champe  galloping  up  with  Conway,  or  some 
favored  swain,  ostensibly  to  make  a  call  on  Aunt  Try, 
and  it  was  not  her  fault  if  she  did  not  generally  come 
away  wiser  than  she  went. 

But  there  was  one  day  when  her  arrival  gave  Byrd 
no  little  concern.  This  was  something  more  than  a 
year  after  that  conversation  which  had  led  to  a  coolness 
between  the  two.  A  letter  from  Beverly  had  reached 
Mrs.  Graham  one  morning.  It  said :  "  This  is  a  fore- 
word to  a  letter  of  introduction  which  I  am  sending  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  Monsieur  Amboise  Du  Bois,  who  has  come 
over  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  aid  us  in  winning 
our  freedom.  Monsieur  Du  Bois  and  I  have  struck  up 
a  monstrous  friendship,  despite  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
speak  English  very  well.  He  has  business  in  Virginia, 
and  will  come  by  Williamsburg  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Pray  treat  him  well  if  it  be  in  your  power.  I  have  told 
him  of  Mr.  Page's  attitude ;  but  I  hope  you  may  be  able, 
with  Aunt  Tryphena's  help,  to  show  him  some  hospi- 
tality. He  loves  freedom  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  an 
example  for  those  who  sit  at  home  with  not  blood 
enough  to  take  arms  to  defend  their  own  hearthstones 
against  tyrants." 

Byrd,  having  read  the  letter,  folded  it  up  thoughtfully. 
Monsieur  Du  Bois  might  arrive  any  day.  How  would 
her  grandfather  treat  him  ?   He  would  not  be  other  than 
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polite,  but  so  freezingly  so  that  he  might  make  the 
young  man  feel  even  more  uncomfortable  than  if  he 
were  openly  rude.  However,  the  number  of  patriots 
among  Mr.  Page's  friends  waxed  greater  and  greater, 
and  he  would  soon  have  to  give  up  all  of  them  if  he 
turned  a  smiling  face  only  upon  Tories ;  so  Byrd 
reflected.  But  she  determined  to  hear  what  her  mother 
and  Aunt  Try  had  to  say  before  she  concerned  herself 
greatly  about  the  matter. 

Aunt  Try,  as  usual,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
"  Welcome  ?  Of  course  he  shall  have  a  welcome !  Did 
this  house  ever  fail  to  entertain  a  guest  who  came  to 
it.^  I'll  arrange  it  with  George  Page."  And  she  stalked 
out  to  the  old  gentleman's  office,  her  keys  jingling 
aggressively. 

"I  am  expecting  a  young  patriot  soldier,  George,"  she 
said.  "  He  will  probably  be  here  some  time  before  Fri- 
day, and  I'm  going  to  invite  some  of  our  good  and  genial 
neighbors  to  meet  him.  If  you  don't  like  the  company 
you'll  be  likely  to  meet,  you  can  spend  the  day  fox- 
hunting or  drinking  George  Third's  health  with  some  of 
your  Tory  friends.  You'll  be  less  likely  to  have  an 
attack  of  indigestion  if  you  swallow  spirits  than  if  you 
try  to  swallow  your  rage  while  eating  a  big  dinner  at 
home,  for  I  warn  you  I  mean  to  lay  a  feast  before  our 
friends." 
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Mr.  Page  scowled  and  looked  as  if  about  to  burst 
forth  into  a  tirade,  but  Miss  Tryphena  regarded  him 
calmly  and  said  :  *'  Now  don't  splutter,  George  ;  it  won't 
do  a  bit  of  good.  If  you  want  me  to  give  up  these 
keys,"  and  she  shook  them  at  him,  "  I'll  do  it.  I  can 
go  to  my  own  house  as  well  as  not,  but  I'll  entertain 
whomsoever  I  will  if  I  stay  here." 

"Oh,  stay ;  of  course,  stay.  I'll  not  turn  off  my  own 
sister  because  her  politics  and  mine  differ.  It  isn't 
likely  that  a  Page  would  do  that,  is  it  ? " 

"  Well  it  might  come  to  it,  especially  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has  turned  off  his  own  grandson  for  that 
reason.  There  is  no  bitterness  like  that  which  arises 
from  family  quarrels,  I  believe.  If  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  turning  off  because  of  politics,  why,  you'll  have 
most  of  your  family  and  your  friends  to  eschew." 

Mr.  Page  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  then 
closed  it  again,  and  went  to  the  door,  picking  up  his  hat 
as  he  went.  **  I  am  going  to  Williamsburg,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  not  be  back  till  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  when  I 
return  you  needn't  tell  me  what  has  gone  on  at  my 
table  in  my  absence." 

Aunt  Try  watched  him  depart,  a  grim  smile  showing 
on  her  firm  mouth.  "  I  knew  I  could  manage  him,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  Poor  George,  it  is  going  hard  with 
him  just  now,  when  his  friends  and  kin  are  flocking  to 
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a  Standard  which  he  denounces,"  and  she  went  back  to 
her  nieces. 

"  Well,  what  luck  ?  "  Mrs.  Graham  asked. 

"Our  gentleman  has  gone  to  Williamsburg,"  Aunt 
Try  returned.  "  He  will  find  a  fine  patriotic  company 
there  at  the  inn,  but  he  can  better  stomach  them  there 
than  at  his  own  table.  Now,  I'm  going  to  fill  the 
house.  Where's  Dan  ?  I  want  him  and  Book  and 
Mink,  for  there  are  half  a  dozen  places  to  send  'them. 
Beverly's  friend  shall  not  want  attention."  And  she 
bustled  out,  in  her  element  when  company  was  expected. 

That  very  evening  the  young  man  arrived,  —  a  sUght, 
dark-eyed  fellow,  not  very  tall,  but  natty  in  appearance, 
and  with  the  manners  of  a  courtier.  "  He  fairly  out- 
does our  Virginia  gentlemen,"  Aunt  Try  declared, 
admiringly.  "  I  always  thought  Conway  Saunders  had 
the  most  gentlemanly  bearing  of  any  of  the  young  men 
about,  but  I  verily  believe  Monsieur  Du  Bois  can  give 
him  a  lesson  or  two.  By  the  way,  I  must  ask  Conway 
and  Champe  to  come  over." 

Byrd  looked  up  quickly.  "  But  they  aren't  friends 
of  our  cause." 

"  What  matter  ?  Conway  is  too  polite  to  offend  one 
of  my  guests,  even  if  he  should  happen  to  differ  with 
him;  and  as  for  Champe,  I'll  shut  her  up  in  short  order, 
if  she  gets  too  saucy.     Lucy,  I  want  you  to  see  that 
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Byrd  makes  a  fine  appearance.  If  she  is  a  Daughter 
of  Liberty,  and  wears  her  linsey  woolsey  most  times, 
she  needn't  be  afraid  to  put  on  a  brocade  that  came 
from  France.  She  will  look  properly  sweet  in  the  pink 
lutestring,  or  the  white  brocaded  in  yellow,  that  we  took 
from  the  chests." 

"  Oh,  the  dresses  of  Petronella  des  Meaux }  I  shall 
like  to  wear  those,"  said  Byrd,  her  eyes  sparkling. 

*'  You  shall  wear  both  of  them ;  the  pink  lutestring 
at  dinner,  and  if  our  young  gallant  stays,  as  I  have 
asked  him  to  do,  we  can  have  a  little  rout  to-morrow 
night.     See  that  you  outdo  Miss  Champe." 

Byrd  was  perfectly  willing  to  outdo  Miss  Champe  if 
she  could,  and  if  she  prinked  and  plumed  herself  before 
the  glass  it  was  quite  natural ;  for  she  felt  that  she 
looked  her  best  when  she  descended  the  broad  stairway 
to  where  Champe  and  her  brother,  with  a  dozen  others 
from  the  neighborhood,  were  standing.  Conway  bowed 
low  over  her  hand  as  he  went  forward  to  meet  her.  He 
was  brave  in  satins  and  velvets,  with  shining  buckles 
and  delicate  laces. 

"  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,"  laughed  Champe, 
a  little  maliciously.  "  How  very  fine  we  are.  Mistress 
Byrd !  I  scarce  knew  you  in  your  magnificent  attire, 
after  being  accustomed  to  behold  you  in  homespun. 
Are  you  bent  upon  captivating  our  young  Frenchman?" 
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"  Our  young  Frenchman  !  "  Byrd  flashed  her  a 
glance  of  disdain.  "  Since  when  did  the  British  own 
the  French.?" 

"Where  are  the  British  ?"  said  Champe,  mischievous 
dimples  playing  around  her  mouth.  "  You  have  not 
Lord  Howe  or  Colonel  Tarleton  concealed,  have  you } 
Ah,  I  have  it;  your  friend  Captain  Dickson  has  re- 
turned." 

Byrd  was  in  a  rage,  and  before  them  all  she  stamped 
her  little  foot  and  looked  ready  to  cry ;  and  just  then 
her  aunt  came  forward  with  Monsieur  Du  Bois. 

Champe  threw  Byrd  a  mocking  glance  over  her 
shoulder,  and  went  forward  with  her  sweetest  smile  to 
have  the  young  man  presented  to  her,  arrant  little  flirt 
that  she  was. 

"  Don't  mind  her,  Byrd,  pray  don't ;  you  know  her 
teasing  ways,"  Conway  said  soothingly.  "  Come,  show 
her  you  are  not  to  be  mocked  at.  Have  you  met  the 
young  gentleman  }     If  so,  pray  present  me." 

"  No,  I  haven't  met  him,"  Byrd  replied ;  "  I  was  in 
my  room  when  he  arrived  an  hour  ago.  Mother  and 
Aunt  Try  received  him.  I  was  not  fit.  I  had  been 
racing  with  the  dogs,  and  one  of  them  chased  a  little 
speckled  pig  which  did  run  between  my  feet  and  over- 
threw me  in  the  mud."  Byrd's  face  cleared  as  she 
spoke,  and   she   laughed   merrily.     "  I  was  a  sight,  I 
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assure  you,  Conway,  but  I  lay  laughing  till  one  of  the 
women  came  and  picked  me  up.  However,  I  have  my 
revenge,  for  that  same  pig  will  be  roasted  whole  for 
dinner  to-morrow." 

Conway  looked  down  at  her  admiringly,  as  he  joined 
her  laugh.  "  You  are  a  sad  romp,  coz,  but  I  would 
rather  that  than  have  you  a  pale-faced  maiden  sitting 
soberly,  and  forever  sewing  upon  a  sampler." 

"How  I  detest  samplers,"  Byrd  cried.  "  I  began  one 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  it  is  not  finished  yet. 
I  think  I  have  made  all  the  letters  and  the  figures ;  the 
date  I  am  still  at  work  upon,  and  every  year  it  becomes 
different  and  I  have  to  rip  out  that  commenced.  I  did 
skip  the  verse,  and  did  not  mean  to  put  it  in,  but  my 
mother  worked  upon  my  feelings  one  day  and  I  began 
it.  Such  a  verse  as  it  is !  It  gives  me  the  horrors,  and 
that  is  why  I  never  expect  to  complete  it." 

"  And  what  is  the  verse  ^ "  Conway  asked,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Thee  we  adore,  eternal  name, 
And  humbly  owe  to  thee. 
How  feeble  is  our  mortal  frame, 
What  dying  worms  are  we," 

Byrd  responded  in  a  dejected  voice,  ending  with,  "  I 
hate  worms." 

Conway  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily 
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The  girl  with  her  sparkling  eyes,  her  rich  coloring,  and 
her  strong  vitality,  looked  as  if  her  mortal  frame  were 
anything  but  feeble. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Graham  came  up  to  them. 
"  Monsieur  Du  Bois  tells  me  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  my  daughter,"  she  said,  and  she  led  Byrd 
away. 

"  You  ave  not  ze  brozzer  look,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  young  man,  after  answering  Byrd's  inquiries  about 
Beverly. 

"  No,  I  am  like  my  mother's  family.  Beverly  is  a 
true  Graham,"  she  responded. 

"  How  locky  ze  familee  of  zee  modzair,"  Monsieur 
Du  Bois  returned,  with  an  elegant  bow.  **  How  is  name 
ze  familee  of  ze  modzair  ?  " 

"  She  was  a  Miss  Page." 

*'  So  fair  a  page  to  read,"  —  again  came  the  bow,  —  "I 
wish  I  might  behold  forever  before  me." 

Byrd  was  used  to  compliments  from  the  Virginia 
boys,  but  these  quite  overpowered  her,  and  she  was 
relieved  when  dinner  was  announced.  She  would  like 
to  have  learned  more  of  Beverly,  but  Champe  made  an 
opportunity  to  monopolize  the  guest  of  the  day,  and 
was  soon  casting  her  most  languishing  glances,  and 
using  her  finest  arts  upon  him. 

"Take  care,   monsieur,"  said  Aunt  Try,   when  she 
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thought  the  matter  had  gone  far  enough,  **the  first 
thing  you  know  Miss  Saunders  will  betray  you  to  the 
British.     She  is  a  sad  Delilah." 

Champe  bit  her  lip,  and  gave  Aunt  Try  anything  but 
a  loving  glance. 

"  How  is  zis,  mademoiselle }  "  said  the  Frenchman. 
"  You  are  not  a  lady  of  liberty,  as  I  hear  zem  call } 
You  lof  not  ze  land  of  your  birs  ?  You  are  not  kees  ze 
hand  of  ze  great  Washington,  and  his  lady  }  " 

Champe  tossed  her  head.  '*  Kiss  his  hand,  not  I, 
nor  Madam  Custis's  either  —  Madam  Washington's,  I 
mean.  Why,  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  and  I  don't 
think  much  of  her,  nor  of  her  big  husband  either." 

Monsieur  Du  Bois  regarded  her  with  some  surprise. 
An  American  and  a  patriot  were  synonymous  in  his  esti- 
mation. His  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Aunt  Try's  little  remark  carried  weight. 
The  astute  woman  had  no  idea  of  seeing  her  Byrd 
neglected,  and  she  was  delighted  to  notice  that  the  con- 
versation between  Champe  and  her  companion  fell  flat 
after  this,  and  a  little  later  Byrd  was  showing  the 
young  man  the  portrait  of  her  great-grandmother,  at 
the  same  time  talking  animatedly,  employing  the  little 
coquetries  and  rapid  gestures  which  denoted  that  there 
was  French  ancestry  somewhere  in  her  family. 

"  Charmant !    Charmant !  "  exclaimed  Monsieur  Du 
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Bois,  after  he  had  listened  to  the  romance  of  Petronella 
des  Meaux.  "  I  vill  some  days  relate  you  a  stories  of 
the  sim'lar,  vair  sim'lar.     Estrange,  zat  it  should  be  so." 

"  I  shall  like  to  hear  the  story,"  Byrd  replied,  "  but 
to-morrow  I  shall  want  to  hear  all  about  your  acquaint- 
ance with  my  brother.  We  have  rarely  been  separated, 
and  I  miss  him  sorely.  It  is  very  good  to  see  one  of 
his  companions  in  arms." 

"Is  happy  ze  camarade,  most  happy.  To-morrow, 
mademoiselle,  is  a  lofely  future."  But  now,  as  the  big 
clock  in  the  corner  of  the  hall  struck  the  hour  when  it 
was  proper  to  retire,  Byrd  took  her  candlestick,  made  a 
low  courtesy,  and  followed  her  mother  upstairs,  while 
the  young  Frenchman,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  con- 
tinued bowing  till  she  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BATTLES    AT    HOME. 

AMBOISE  DU  BOIS  remained  till  Friday,  and  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  of  his  enter- 
tainment. The  easy,  comfortable  life  of  the  Virginia 
planter  greatly  impressed  him,  and  he  was  earnest  in 
his  expressions  of  admiration  for  America  and  her  insti- 
tutions. He  was  an  enthusiastic,  warm-hearted  young 
fellow,  boyish  at  times,  and  very  dignified  at  others,  and 
sometimes  was  almost  stern.  He  began  by  treating  Byrd 
quite  as  a  young  lady,  but  as  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted he  did  not  despise  her  most  childish  amuse- 
ments, and  Mrs.  Graham  smiled  to  see  the  two  frolicking 
with  the  dog,  and  running  races  down  the  road  before 
they  had  known  each  other  twenty-four  hours. 

"  They  are  like  a  pair  of  children  together,"  Byrd's 
mother  said  to  her  aunt.  **  I  am  rather  glad  to  see  it, 
for  at  first  I  was  afraid  my  little  girl's  head  might  be 
turned  by  the  young  man's  compliments,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  consider  her  grown  up  yet  awhile." 

"You  can't  keep  young  things  from  their   natural 
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ways,"  returned  Aunt  Try,  smiling.  "  Birds  will  fly 
when  they  get  their  wings ;  young  roosters  will  crow, 
and  kittens  will  catch  mice ;  all  when  the  time  comes. 
But  Byrd  is  in  no  danger  yet.     I've  watched  her." 

No,  Byrd  was  not  in  the  slightest  danger.  Her  little 
heart  was  not  yet  awake,  and  she  bade  her  brother's 
friend  good-by  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  any  other, 
her  main  feeling  being  that  she  had  triumphed  over 
Champe,  who  had  not  been  able  to  win  the  young  man's 
attention  to  herself,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  use  every  means  of  doing  so,  so 
far  as  she  had  an  opportunity. 

During  the  year  following  one  of  the  graduates  of  old 
William  and  Mary  College  agreed  to  give  some  attention 
to  Byrd's  neglected  studies,  and  so  a  little  French  and 
Latin,  some  reading  from  the  works  of  stately  authors, 
with  a  few  other  lessons,  became  a  part  of  the  day's 
routine.  But  Byrd  fretted  and  chafed  over  it ;  she  was 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the  sedate  and  rather  sol- 
emn young  tutor  found  her  a  trying  pupil,  with  small 
appreciation  of  the  vast  mantle  of  learning  in  which 
he  imagined  himself  enveloped.  She  spared  him  no 
worry,  and  was  constantly  making  sly  hits  at  him  be- 
cause of  his  not  joining  the  army.  The  climax  was 
reached  when,  looking  at  him  solemnly  one  day,  she 
said ;  — 
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"  Mr.  Parkes,  do  you  know  what  I  think  would  be  the 
most  becoming  thing  you  could  wear.?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Byrd,  I  do  not,"  he  responded  stiffly. 

"The  uniform  of  a  Continental  soldier,"  she  replied, 
dimpling.  Buff  and  blue,  perhaps,  would  not  look  so 
well  with  red  as  green  and  white,  but  you  might  wear 
a  wig  at  all  times.  I  fear  powder  would  only  make 
the  red  look  pink."  She  regarded  him  musingly,  as  if 
quite  absorbed  in  arranging  the  matter  satisfactorily ;  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  lurking  look  of  mischief  in 
her  eyes,  for,  if  there  were  one  thing  above  another  of 
which  Godfrey  Parkes  was  sensitive,  it  was  his  red  hair, 
and  at  nothing  did  he  so  quickly  take  offence  as  at  any 
reference  to  it.  Therefore,  starting  to  his  feet,  he 
slammed  down  his  book  and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing Byrd  delighted  with  the  success  of  her  attack,  and  she 
danced  out  after  him,  and  was  soon  flying  around  the 
orchard  with  a  troop  of  little  darkeys  at  her  heels. 

"Oh,  if  I  am  rid  of  him,"  she  said,  "if  I  am,  I'll  be 
exceeding  glad.  I  have  tried  various  ways,  but  not 
before  have  I  seen  him  in  such  a  fine  rage."  She 
threw  herself  down  on  the  grass  and  laughed  at  the 
recollection  of  the  young  man's  expression.  She  re- 
called the  last  few  weeks.  "To  be  sure,"  she  thought, 
"he  was  most  wrathful  when  he  found  his  saddle  so 
besmeared  with   shoemaker's   wax   that   he   could   not 
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alight.  I  was  truthfully  able  to  say  that  I  did  not  know 
who  did  it ;  for  when  I  told  Book  and  Jake  to  get  some 
one  to  do  it,  I  also  told  them  if  it  was  ever  discovered 
who  had  a  hand  in  it,  that  there  was  a  sound  whip- 
ping in  store.  I'm  glad  Indigo  isn't  here,  or  suspicion 
would  surely  have  fallen  on  him.  Oh,  but  it  was  rarely 
funny  to  see  the  young  gentleman  try  to  get  off  his 
horse.  Like  a  centaur  he  was ;  and  though  he  frowned 
the  next  day,  when  I  so  innocently  asked  him  what  sort 
of  beasts  were  centaurs,  he  did  not  know  'twas  I  who 
had  played  the  trick  upon  him,  nor  did  he  know  that 
I  watched  the  whole  performance  from  the  attic  win- 
dow." With  such  Uke  tricks  did  Byrd  make  the  young 
man's  way  full  of  pitfalls  ;  but  although  he  may  have 
had  his  own  thoughts  as  to  who  was  the  instigator,  he 
could  never  get  hold  of  proofs. 

"  I  would  almost  as  soon  work  samplers,"  said  Byrd, 
continuing  her  line  of  thought,  "for  what  does  it  matter, 
if  I  make  myself  understood,  whether  I  spell  exactly 
right  or  not;  and  to  con  over  those  stupid  Latin  conju- 
gations and  French  verbs,  when  it  is  so  pleasant  out  of 
doors,  is  more  than  I  can  stand.  I'd  Uke  to  see  any  old 
red-head  keep  my  grandfather  in-doors  when  a  fox-hunt 
is  going  on." 

She  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  hearing  her 
grandfather's  voice  calling  her.     He  spoke  sternly,  and 
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Byrd  immediately  concluded  that  Mr.  Parkes  had  made 
complaint ;  but  she  was  no  coward,  and  ran  forward  to 
face  Mr.  Page. 

"  What's  this  I  hear  of  your  behavior  to  Mr.  Parkes, 
miss  ?  "  he  said. 

Byrd  shot  him  a  look  from  under  her  lashes.  "  He's 
in  a  temper,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  "  I  must  beware." 

"Come,  now,  explain  it,"  Mr.  Page  continued. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  if  to  give  excellent  advice  and  to  en- 
deavor to  show  an  interest  in  my  preceptor  is  to 
behave  badly,  I  confess  to  the  charge,"  she  replied, 
in  a  meek  voice. 

There  was  a  little  twitching  in  the  corners  of  Mr. 
Page's  mouth,  but  he  said :  **  You  have  grievously 
offended  an  excellent  young  man,  who  has  made  it 
his  duty  to  try  to  impart  to  my  very  harum-scarum 
grand-daughter  such  knowledge  as  young  ladies  should 
possess.     You  must  apologize  to  him,  else  he  leaves." 

All  Byrd's  diplomacy  flew  to  the  winds.  "  That  I  will 
not,"  she  cried.  "  I  apologize  to  him  ?  Let  him  apolo- 
gize to  me  for  leaving  me  in  such  a  rage  as  does  not 
become  a  gentleman."  Her  little  head  was  high  in  the 
air.  "  He  is  a  stupid,  anyhow,  Mr.  Page,"  she  said,  as 
she  saw  her  grandfather's  brows  contract  again.  "  Now, 
sir,  would  it  please  you  to  be  shut  up  for  four  mortal 
hours  with  that  red  head   and   those  white   eyelashes 
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before  you,  and  to  hear  continually  encomiums  upon 
the  bravery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  one  who 
is  too  big  a  coward  to  go  and  fight,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  who  hasn't  even  the  excuse  of  a  con- 
science to  prevent  his  going?  Think  of  it,  sir,  four 
mortal  hours  each  day !  Suppose  it  were  you,  and  you 
heard  the  baying  of  the  hounds  and  the  view-halloo, 
and  you  knew  the  skies  were  fair  and  the  air  fresh,  and 
you  had  to  mope  over  long  words,  which  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  know  how  to  spell  much  better  than  I  do." 

Her  grandfather  turned  his  head  away  to  hide  the 
smile  which  he  could  not  repress.  He  tried  to  say 
very  sternly :  "  Byrd,  this  must  cease.  You  have  done 
very  wrong." 

"  Because  I  do  not  like  to  be  taught  by  a  red-headed 
centaur .? " 

**  Byrd  ! "  Mr.  Page  wheeled  around  upon  her.  *'  Did 
you  do  such  an  unkind  and  unladylike  trick  as  that 
which  put  the  young  man  to  shame  and  confusion,  not 
to  mention  expense  }  " 

"  Why,  were  his  breeches  spoiled  ?  They  must  have 
stuck  well." 

"Answer  me,  Byrd,  did  you  do  it?" 

"  No,  sir." 

**  Do  you  know  who  did  ?  " 

"I  do  not,  sir." 
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He  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  he  knew  that  she 
spoke  the  truth  at  all  times,  and  he  did  not  press  the 
question. 

The  girl  then  sidled  up  to  him,  and  put  her  head 
coaxingly  against  his  arm,  looking  up  with  eyes  which 
could  be  very  soft  and  tender.  "  Dear  grandfather," 
she  said,  "  let  him  go.  I  assure  you  the  lessons  fly  out 
of  my  head,  as  if  by  magic.  I  can  never  learn  under 
such  a  teacher.  Pray  dismiss  him  and  let  me  go 
free." 

He  looked  down  at  her,  inclined  to  yield  altogether, 
but  his  good  judgment  prevailed,  and  prevented  him 
from  doing  more  than  make  concessions.  "  If  I  let 
him  go,  will  you  take  the  consequences }  " 

"Surely,  I  will." 

"  Whatever  they  may  be  }  You  did  well  enough 
when  you  studied  with  your  cousin  Champe." 

"  So  I  did,  for  I  was  not  alone  then,  and  I  liked  Mr. 
Grey." 

"  Yes ;  you  did  excellently  well  with  him,  and  your 
cousin  Champe  seemed  to  be  an  incentive  for  you,"  he 
returned  thoughtfully.  "  You  probably  need  the  spur 
of  competition.  Yes,  yes,  that's  it."  He  patted  her 
head  as  he  spoke,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  won  her 
point  in  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Parkes,  consequently  she 
was  very  light  of  heart  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  Parkes's  departure  was  not  long  delayed,  but  it 
brought  with  it  an  announcement  which  took  the  wind 
out  of  Byrd's  sails,  and  made  her  wish  that  she  had 
treated  her  tutor  with  a  little  more  respect,  for  she  was 
informed  that  she  was  to  be  sent  away  from  home  to 
finish  her  education.  In  vain  Aunt  Tryphena  sided 
with  Byrd  and  tried  to  alter  the  decision.  "  I  have 
talked  it  over  with  Lucy,"  Mr.  Page  said,  "  and  we  are 
agreed  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  child.  She 
has  been  running  wild,  and  needs  association  with  other 
young  ladies  to  give  her  an  elegance  of  manner.  But 
for  this  wretched  war  I  would  send  her  to  England  to 
be  properly  taught." 

"  And  are  not  her  mother  and  I  sufficiently  able  to 
teach  her  how  to  be  a  gentlewoman.?"  asked  Aunt 
Try,  much  miffed. 

**  Amply  well,"  returned  Mr.  Page,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  "  if  that  were  all,  but  there  are  other  considera- 
tions. We  will  not  discuss  the  question,  Tryphena. 
She  is  to  go  with  her  cousin  Champe." 

"  With  Champe  .?  "  cried  Byrd,  tearfully.    "  Where  ? " 

"  To  Mrs.  Minor,  near  Norfolk.  I  shall  have  business 
which  will  keep  me  down  in  those  parts  much  of  the 
winter,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  You  will  find  Mrs. 
Minor  a  most  admirable  person,  well  calculated  to 
instruct   young   ladies   in   all   that  they  should  know. 
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Some  months  with  her  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
you,  my  love,"  Mr.  Page  said,  much  moved  by  the 
sight  of  his  grand-daughter's  grief. 

"  But  so  far.     Why  could  I  not  go  nearer  home  ? " 

**  Because  the  opportunity  is  not  afforded.  Your 
mother  is  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Minor,  and  we 
feel  that  you  will  be  in  safe  hands." 

So,  although  Byrd  wept  and  begged,  there  seemed 
no  altering  of  the  decree,  and  she  was  obliged  to  com- 
fort herself  with  the  thought  that  the  dreaded  moment 
was  still  some  time  off,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  summer 
was  hers  to  enjoy. 

During  that  time  their  common  interest  drew  the 
two  girls  closer  together.  Champe,  seeing  Byrd's 
dread  of  the  change,  was  very  sweet  and  sympathetic. 
She  was  really  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  girl,  and 
only  her  love  of  teasing  had  made  her  so  offend  Byrd. 
In  this  new  subject  politics  were  forgotten  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  two  talked  only  of  those  things  which 
concerned  their  journey  and  the  experiences  they 
anticipated. 

"I  really  want  to  go,"  Champe  said,  "for  rarely 
have  I  been  a  journey.  Williamsburg,  to  be  sure,  has 
not  been  so  stupid  with  the  governors  and  the  soldiers 
and  all,  and  once  I  went  to  Richmond.  In  truth,  I 
wish  it  were  further.     I'd  like  to  go  to  the  big  city  of 
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Charleston ;  that  would  be  something  quite  out  of  the 
common." 

•*  Yes,  I  should  like  that  too,  if  I  could  have  my 
mother  with  me,  and  did  not  have  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
schoolroom.  You,  who  are  quite  a  year  older,  how 
will  you  like  it  ?  At  sixteen  our  mothers  were  married, 
and  look  at  us.  I  am  well-nigh  to  that  age  now,  and  you 
are  mighty  near  to  seventeen.  It  is  a  monstrous  depriva- 
tion of  our  rights,  but  then  I  remember  you  were  never 
in  a  mood  to  declare  independence." 

Champe  raised  her  hand  warningly.  ''  Stop  right 
there,  Byrd.  If  we  get  on  that  subject  we  shall  quarrel 
from  this  out,  and  since  we  are  to  be  comrades  on  the 
way,  and  bedfellows  and  schoolfellows  after,  we'd  best 
leave  politics  alone." 

"  Alas,  if  we  but  could  !  if  there  were  no  war  in  the 
land,  and  if  Beverly  and  mother  and  I  were  safe  at 
home." 

Champe's  eyes  dropped  on  the  bit  of  work  she  held 
in  her  hand,  but  she  made  no  reply,  and  the  prepara- 
tions went  forward  for  their  departure. 

However,  by  dint  of  much  coaxing  and  pleading, 
Byrd  at  last  managed  to  have  the  journey  deferred 
till  after  Christmas.  "Would  you  be  able  to  eat  your 
Christmas  dinner,  knowing  mine  to  be  salted  with  my 
tears.?"  she  asked  her  grandfather,  wofully.     "Fancy 
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my  eyes  as  red  as  Aunt  Try's  currant  jelly,  and  my 
cheeks  as  swollen  as  the  stuffed  pig's." 

Mr.  Page  laughed.  "  The  picture  of  such  distress 
does  indeed  appeal  to  my  tenderest  sensibilities,  and 
I  give  you  respite  till  Christmas  be  over,  if  so  you 
can  persuade  Mr.  Saunders  to  do  likewise  for  Champe. 
I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  leave  before  the  first 
of  the  year  myself." 

And,  therefore,  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  they 
did  actually  start;  for  by  the  time  Christmas  came 
Champe  pleaded  too  many  gayeties,  and  was  next  laid 
up  with  a  bad  cold.  Furthermore,  Byrd,  while  Champe 
was  housed,  pressed  Conway  into  her  service  to  read 
Latin  with  her,  and  showed  such  surprising  progress, 
that  her  grandfather,  who  indeed  dreaded  to  lose  her 
bright  presence  from  the  house,  at  last  made  the 
excuse  of  not  liking  to  send  her  off  in  the  cold  winter 
weather,  and  agreed  that  she  should  wait  till  spring, 
if  she  continued  to  study  as  well  for  the  next  three 
months. 

Consequently,  it  was  about  the  first  of  May  before 
they  set  forth.  Two  stalwart  negro  men  acted  as 
postilions;  the  neat-handed  Marcy,  Champe's  maid, 
accompanied  them,  and  Mr.  Page  personally  con- 
ducted. Each  girl  had  a  queer  little  deerskin  trunk 
studded  with  brass  nails,  and  a  bandbox  covered  with 
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gay  paper.  After  being  driven  to  the  landing  by  the 
river,  the  journey  was  actually  begun.  It  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  sailing  vessel  which  had  come  up  with 
supplies,  and  the  weather  being  fine  they  were  prom- 
ised a  pleasant  trip. 

The  South  so  far  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
war,  but  if  Mr.  Page  could  have  foreseen  how  soon 
the  land  would  be  ravaged  by  cruel  foes,  he  would 
have  kept  his  little  grand-daughter  at  home.  At  this 
time  Savannah  had  been  taken  by  the  British,  and  the 
Carolinas  were  beginning  to  witness  conflicts ;  but  Mr. 
Page  did  not  yet  realize  that  troops  would  soon  be 
pouring  in  from  the  North,  and  that  the  bitterest 
struggles  of  the  whole  war  would  take  place  in  the 
South. 

The  party  started  out  merrily  enough,  although  Byrd 
found  it  hard  to  keep  back  her  tears  as  she  made  her 
farewells.  "  I  think  it  is  vastly  exciting,"  said  Champe. 
"  Who  knows  what  may  happen  before  we  get  there." 

"  I  did  not  realize  that  we  might  possibly  find 
adventure,"  Byrd  replied.  "  Hark,  Champe,  I  hear 
footsteps  behind  us,  even  now.     Who  follows  ? " 

Zeke  poked  his  head  out  of  the  conveyance,  then 
shook  his  whip  at  some  one  behind  them.  "  Go  back, 
yuh  rascal.     Yuh  has  no  business  to  follow,"  he  cried. 

"Who  is  it  .^     Who  is  it.!*"  cried  the  girls. 
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Zeke  drew  in  his  head.  "  That  rascal,  Indigo,  Miss 
Byrd." 

"  Ah,  poor  Indigo.     Bid  him  come  here,"  said  Byrd. 

"  Your  mistress  wants  you,"  Zeke  called,  and  Indigo 
came  up,  half  eager,  half  ashamed. 

*'  What  made  you  follow  us  ?  "  Byrd  asked  the  boy. 

"  I  come  down  ter  see  yuh-alls  go  down  the  ribber," 
replied  Indigo,  nothing  abashed.  "  I  gwine,  too,"  he 
added  doggedly.  *'  I  ain't  gwine  trus'  mahse'f  nowhars 
'thout  yuh." 

Byrd  viewed  him  perplexedly,  and  Champe,  laughing, 
said :  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  he'll  not  trust 
Miss  Byrd  anywhere  without  himself.  What  say  you, 
Byrd  ?  Shall  we  take  him  along  with  us  ?  I  shall  not 
mind  an  extra  hand,  and  if  uncle  will  permit  him  to  go, 
I  think  that  we  can  find  use  for  him." 

"Thank  you,  cousin,  you  echo  my  wish  exactly," 
Byrd  answered.  "  Will  you  allow  it,  Mr.  Page  ?  "  And 
to  Indigo's  great  joy,  he  was  taken  up  and  stowed  in  the 
vehicle  between  the  driver's  knees.  Then  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  and  were  soon  on  board  the  sloop  heading 
down  the  James  toward  Norfolk.  From  there  they  were 
to  drive  to  Mrs.  Minor's,  leaving  Mr.  Page  behind,  and 
taking  Marcy  and  Indigo  with  them. 

" 'Tis  not  much  of  a  voyage,"  Champe  said;  "yet 
methinks  it  is  better  than  no  voyage  at  all.     Let  us  pray 
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that  fair  winds  will  be  ours.  I  trust  that  the  sailing- 
master  be  not  too  rough  and  graceless." 

And,  indeed,  all  fared  well  at  the  start.  The  skipper 
was  a  jolly  good  seaman,  and  his  vessel  stanchly  built. 
But  the  rough-and-ready  ways  of  the  old  sailor  did  not 
suit  Miss  Champe,  although  they  did  suit  excellently 
well  her  little  romp  of  a  cousin,  who  soon  found  her  way 
into  the  skipper's  good  graces,  and  would  have  required 
very  little  encouragement  to  climb  up  into  the  rigging. 
Their  good  fellowship  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  of 
both  being  firm  patriots. 

'*  Grandsire  keeps  his  tongue  between  his  teeth  these 
days,  I'll  warrant  ye,"  said  Skipper  Fitchett.  **  It's 
plain  to  see  he  has  little  love  for  our  governor  and  our 
commander-in-chief.  Prophets  without  honor,  I  doubt 
not,  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  this  one  of  their  countrymen." 
He  stood  leaning  against  a  coil  of  rope,  talking  to  Byrd, 
who  was  looking  through  his  spy-glass. 

"  Faith,  you  are  right,  captain,"  she  replied.  "  My 
grandfather  says  little,  but  thinks  much,  I  surmise." 

"  And  if  we  were  to  meet  up  with  a  British  frigate, 
we'd  get  no  help  from  him,  I  suppose." 

Byrd  turned  suddenly  with  a  questioning  look.  *'  Meet 
up  with  a  British  frigate  ?  Are  we  likely  to .''  "  she 
asked,  after  trying  to  discover  whether  the  skipper  was 
in  fun  or  earnest. 
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Captain  Fitchett  gave  a  little  chuckle,  seeing  he  had 
scared  her.  "  Not  Hkely,  but  one  never  knows  what 
those  devils  are  up  to.  I  reckon  we're  safe  enough  this 
trip,  however,  so  don't  strain  your  pretty  eyes  looking 
out  for  Britishers." 

Byrd  raised  the  spy-glass  again  and  scanned  the 
horizon,  but  all  was  quiet  in  the  peace  of  an  evening  in 
early  May.  The  lovely  gray-green  of  the  shores  melted 
into  the  sky,  and  the  evening  breeze  stiffened  the  sails 
so  that  the  vessel  cut  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  by 
sundown  they  were  turning  into  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Then  darkness  settled  down,  and  the  stars  came  out. 
But  "  all's  well "  was  not  to  be  the  word  for  them  that 
night. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

ABOUT  daybreak  there  was  a  sudden  hurry  of 
footsteps  across  the  deck.  Then  came  an  agi- 
tated summons  from  Mr.  Page  to  the  girls :  "  Get  up, 
Byrd,  Champe !  Make  all  haste !  We  must  go  ashore 
at  once.  There  is  trouble  brewing.  Dress  as  quickly 
as  you  can  and  come  on  deck." 

In  an  instant  the  girls  were  on  their  feet,  and  call- 
ing to  Marcy  to  come  to  them.  But  she  was  com- 
pletely demoralized.  "  De  Britisher !  de  red-coats !  I 
heerd  'em  tell  de  cap'n  dey  was  a-comin'.  Oh,  Miss 
Champe,  don'  lea'  me,  don'  lea'  me ! "  And  Marcy 
swayed  back  and  forth,  striking  her  hands  together 
and  moaning,  *'  Triberlation  !    Triberlation  !  " 

"There  will  be  tribulation  if  you  don't  look  out," 
said  Champe,  sharply.  "  Stop  that  noise,  Marcy ; 
you  act  like  a  common  field  hand,  and  are  not  fit  to 
wait  on  ladies."  She  knew  this  would  touch  Marcy 
to  the  quick,  and  true  enough,  Marcy  gathered  her- 
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self  together,  and  managed  to  get  on  her  own  clothes, 
although  she  was  of  little  assistance  to  her  mis- 
tress. 

As  they  were  hurrying  on  deck  they  met  Indigo, 
who,  with  teeth  chattering,  stammered  out :  *'  Oh, 
Miss  Buhd,  dey  is  a-comin'  to  git  me.  Oh,  Lordy,  I 
gwine  git  ketched  fo'  sho',  dis  time !  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Byrd,  peremptorily.  "  Keep  close 
to  me.  That  will  be  your  safest  plan.  Don't  lose 
sight  of  me,  whatever  you  do.  Who  says  anything 
about  the  British.?  I  don't  believe  they  are  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  us."  But  her  words,  although  they 
had  the  effect  of  quieting  Indigo,  proved  her  in  error 
a  moment  after. 

"  Are  you  all  here  ? "  Mr.  Page's  voice  was  low 
and  agitated.  "We  must  get  to  land  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"Why,  is  the  ship  on  fire.?"    Byrd  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

"Hurry,  Miss  Byrd.  Don't  stop  to  talk,"  came 
Captain  Fitchett's  voice,  in  grave  command.  "Take 
this,  you  may  need  it,"  and  he  handed  her  a  pistol, 
which  she  obediently  thrust  into  her  belt.  She  was 
used  to  fire-arms,  for  she  had  begun  to  practice  at  a 
mark  when  not  more  than  five  years  old.  They  were 
hustled   into   a   small   row-boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
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were  on  shore.  The  first  gray  light  of  morning  was 
beginning  to  show  in  the  sky,  and  discovered  Mr. 
Page  pale,  stern,  and  troubled. 

"Please  tell  us  what  it  is,"  Byrd  said  to  him. 

"There  is  a  fleet  of  British  ships  bearing  down 
into  the  river,"  he  replied. 

"  But  they  are  your  friends,"  Byrd  exclaimed,  almost 
involuntarily. 

"Are  they.?"  Mr.  Page  returned.  "This  is  the 
word  brought  Captain  Fitchett  by  one  of  the  men 
whom  he  suffered  to  go  ashore  for  supplies  while  we 
were  lying  at  anchor :  A  body  of  British  have  landed, 
and  are  plundering  and  burning  as  they  go.  Cap- 
tain Fitchett  thinks  there  would  be  small  chance  for 
escape  if  he  carried  his  vessel  further,  and  to  go 
back  means  certain  capture,  since  they  are  already 
between  us  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Only  the 
darkness  has  kept  us  from  being  discovered." 

Consternation  was  visible  on  all  faces,  but  presently 
Champe  recovered  her  spirits.  "  Surely,  Mr.  Page,  they 
would  not  molest  a  party  of  ladies,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Page  was  silent. 

"What  is  Captain  Fitchett  going  to  do.^*"  Byrd 
inquired. 

"  He  will  try  to  get  in  hiding  with  his  men,  but  I 
suppose  he  will  lose  his  vessel." 
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"  Aren't  you  glad  we  did  not  come  on  one  of  yours,  as 
at  first  you  thought  we  would  ?  "  Byrd  said. 

**  I  am  probably  better  able  to  lose  one  of  mine  than 
Captain  Fitchett  is  to  lose  the  only  one  he  possesses," 
was  Mr.  Page's  reply.  Byrd  looked  at  him  a  little 
surprised.  Were  his  sympathies  with  the  captain  rather 
than  with  the  approaching  British  ? 

"We  must  not  stop  here,"  Mr.  Page  warned  them; 
"  the  further  inland  we  get,  the  better."  And  they  took 
up  their  Hne  of  march. 

Few  words  were  said.  Once  Byrd  said,  "Are  we 
going  to  Portsmouth,  grandfather.^" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  at  that  moment  Champe 
exclaimed :  "  Look  yonder,  is  that  the  sun  reflected,  or 
is  it  a  fire  ?     See,  there  is  another  and  yet  another." 

Mr.  Page  looked,  compressed  his  lips,  and  marched 
on,  presently  turning  off  into  a  bit  of  scrubby  pine 
woods  to  their  left,  and  here  they  scrambled  on  till  at 
last  Champe  said :  "  Mr.  Page,  I  can't  go  a  step  farther 
till  I  have  rested,  and  I  am  nearly  starved.  Can't  we 
find  a  farm-house,  hereabouts,  where  we  can  breakfast .?  " 

He  paused,  and  looked  around  as  if  to  take  in  his 
bearings.  "We'll  try,"  he  answered.  "There  ought 
to  be  a  house  not  far  off.  I  used  to  know  it  well.  We 
will  rest  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  go  on  to  that,  if  I 
can  find  it." 
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After  a  short  rest  they  started  again  on  their  walk, 
and  a  little  later  caught  sight  of  the  chimneys  of  a 
house  and  toward  this  they  turned. 

Suddenly  they  were  horrified  by  the  sound  of  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  of  shots  fired,  and  of  wild  cries.     Every 
cheek  paled.     Mr.  Page  looked  around  him  helplessly. 
"  We  dare  not  go  on,"  he  declared.     "  Remain  here  until 
I  investigate,  and  do  not  stir." 

"Oh,  grandfather!"  Byrd  sprang  forward,  "don't 
go  into  danger.    Please  don't  go  too  near !    Oh,  please  !  " 

"  I  will  not  go  far,"  he  promised.  "  I  wish  but  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  meaning  of  this." 

Champe  and  Byrd  clung  together,  while  the  two 
servants,  huddled  up  close  to  them,  looked  scared  out  of 
their  wits. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  all  the  time  at  intervals 
came  those  dreadful  cries.  At  last,  crashing  through 
the  bushes,  appeared  two  men  in  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
Byrd  sprang  to  her  feet.  Her  grandfather's  gray  head, 
dappled  with  blood,  met  her  vision.  "  Grandfather ! 
Grandfather !  "  she  cried,  and  the  sound  startled  the 
red-coat  aggressor,  who  turned  and  looked  toward  the 
girl,  standing  with  pistol  levelled  at  him.  The  sudden 
pause  gave  Mr.  Page  an  advantage,  and  he  managed  to 
wrest  himself  from  his  enemy's  grasp.  Then  a  shot 
rang  out  on  the  air,  and  the  red-coat  fell. 
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Byrd  dropped  her  pistol,  shuddering.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  directed  her  aim  toward  such 
a  mark.  Her  grandfather  staggered  toward  her, 
and  then  stopped  suddenly,  raising  his  arms  trem- 
blingly toward  the  sky.  "  By  the  eternal  heavens,"  he 
said  quaveringly  and  solemnly,  "  I  swear  to  defend 
thy  just  cause,  oh,  my  country !  "  Then  he  dropped 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  and  Byrd  flew  to  him.  He 
looked  up  and  smiled.  "I  am  but  exhausted,  child," 
he  said.  "  It  was  a  hard  tussle  for  an  old  man,  and 
oh,  the  horrors  I  have  witnessed!"  and  rolling  over, 
he  hid  his  face  on  his  arm,  and  shook  with  emotion. 

Meantime,  Champe  had  gone  toward  the  red-coat, 
who  lay  quietly  on  the  ground,  brown  with  its  carpet 
of  pine  needles,  save  where  a  thin,  red  stream  trickled 
across  it.  Bending  over  the  wounded  man,  the  girl 
saw  that  he  lived,  but  was  in  danger  from  loss  of 
blood.  CaUing  Marcy,  with  her  help  she  managed 
to  stanch  the  wound,  and  bandaged  it  with  a  strip 
from  her  own  clothing.  Byrd,  catching  sight  of  the 
two  in  this  merciful  occupation,  hesitatingly  joined  them. 

"Is  he  dead.?"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  Champe,  I 
cannot  look.  I  did  it.  A  murderess  am  I."  And  she 
pressed  her  fingers  against  her  burning  eyes. 

"He  is  not  dead,"  Champe  said  quietly,  "nor 
sorely  wounded.     He  is  stunned,  I  think,  and  is  weak 
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from  loss  of  blood,  but  he  will  recover,  I  think.  Mr. 
Page  is  not  hurt.!*" 

**  Not  seriously ;  see,  he  is  on  his  feet  again.  What 
is  it,  sir  ?  " 

"We  must  be  gone,"  he  told  them.  "There  is 
danger,  danger,  and  we  are  too  near." 

Champe  looked  around  piteously.  "  I  am  so  weary," 
she  complained,  "and  I  am  faint  with  hunger." 

Mr.  Page  grasped  her  wrist  and  pointed  toward  the 
flames  now  mounting  the  sky  from  the  house  beyond 
them.  "  On  that  spot,"  he  said  in  a  low,  intense  tone, 
"  lie  men  dead  because  they  would  fain  have  protected 
their  hearthstones ;  lie  women  murdered  because  they 
fought  for  their  honor;  lie  children  lifeless  because 
their  Httle  bodies  were  thrust  as  a  bulwark  between 
their  enemies  and  those  they  loved.  God  have  mercy 
on  us !  if  what  I  have  seen  to-day  is  repeated  elsewhere 
throughout  the  land.  When  the  king's  soldiers  become 
freebooters  I  no  longer  uphold  them  in  their  work.  If 
you  would  not  meet  the  fate  of  those  whose  home  has 
been  desolated,  you  will  go  on."  And  Champe,  white 
to  the  lips,  said  no  word,  but  cast  one  look  of  horror 
behind  her,  and  set  her  face  in  the  direction  which 
Mr.  Page  indicated.     Then  they  started  on  again. 

But  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when,  upon 
issuing  from   the  woods,  they  encountered  a  party  of 
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red-coats  advancing  from  the  field  ahead  of  them, 
and  charging  upon  a  company  of  frightened  negroes 
and  whites  who  fled  tumultuously  before  them. 

Ere  she  could  recover  her  wits,  Byrd  found  herself 
separated  from  her  companions,  and  was  caught  in  a 
rough  embrace.  Then  came  a  sharp  pain  in  her  arm, 
and  after  that  all  was  a  blank. 

The  stars  were  shining  overhead  when  she  moved 
slightly  and  opened  her  eyes.  She  tried  to  put  out  one 
hand,  but  a  twinge  of  pain  forbade  her.  She  stretched 
out  the  other ;  it  touched  a  stark,  lifeless  body.  Filled 
with  horror  and  dread,  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  but 
hearing  a  slight  sound  near  her,  she  sat  up  and  looked 
around.  Quiet  and  still  in  his  last  long  sleep,  lay  a 
British  soldier  by  her  side.  Byrd  turned  her  face  away 
from  the  staring,  set  countenance,  so  white  under  the 
stars  of  the  May  night.  She  heard  a  little  moan  near 
her,  and  she  managed  to  struggle  to  her  feet. 

As  she  arose  there  came  a  joyful  cry  of  :  '*  Miss 
Buhd  !  Fo'  de  Lawd,  she  ain't  dead,  she  ain't !  "  And 
a  small,  dark  figure  crept  toward  her. 

"  Indigo,  Indigo,"  she  cried.  **  Is  it  you  ?  Where 
are  the  others.?  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Page  and 
Miss  Champe  and  Marcy  } " 

"  Deed,  miss,  I  dunno.  Dem  sojers  done  tucken 
'em  off." 
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Byrd  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  began  to  cry 
weakly.  "  I  don't  understand.  Why  am  I  here  }  Oh, 
Indigo,  why  am  I  here  ?  " 

"Ole  marster  and  Miss  Champe  dey  was  ovah 
yandah,"  said  Indigo,  with  a  nod  of  his  head,  "  an*  yuh 
know,  Miss  Buhd,  yuh  say  I  mus'  keep  clost  to  yuh, 
an'  when  dat  big  man  grab  yuh,  yo'  pistol  done  fall, 
an'  I  pick  hit  up,  an'  he  daid,  I  reckon."  Indigo  made 
the  statement  simply. 

"  You  saved  me,  poor  little  Indigo.  And  then  ?  Go 
on. 

"Den  when  I  fyah  off  dat  pistol,  I  so  skeered  I 
tumble  down,  an'  nobody  ain't  keer,  an*  I  lays  still, 
'cause,  if  yuh  daid,  den  I  gwine  ast  de  good  Lord  ter 
snatch  me  too.  Arfter  a  while  I  riz  up  mah  haid,  an' 
dem  sojers  had  a  holt  o'  ole  marster  an'  Miss  Champe, 
an'  ole  marster  he  a  argufyin'  an'  pintin'  dis  way  an' 
dat,  but  dey  jes  march  him  off,  an'  I  skeereder  to  go 
dan  to  stay,  an'  I  stays.  Is  yuh  hu't  bad,  Miss 
Buhd  .?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  I  am  hurt  so  very  much.  I 
think  I  must  have  been  shot  in  my  arm ;  but  I  am  so 
thirsty,  so  parched  and  dry."  She  moaned  and 
dropped  her  face  on  her  knees,  as  she  sank  down  on 
the  ground  again. 

*'  Mebbe  dey  wahtah  yandah,  where  de  house  were," 
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said  Indigo.  "  I  reckons  I  kin  fin'  some."  And  he 
started  off,  muttering,  "  I  hopes  dey  ain't  nobody  thar." 

Byrd  took  no  account  of  the  time  he  was  gone.  She 
could  not  collect  her  thoughts,  and  was  conscious  only 
of  an  aching  frame  and  dull  misery.  She  was  aroused 
by  the  boy's  soft  voice  saying  :  "  Hyah  de  wahtah, 
Miss  Buhd.  I  fin'  a  ole  bucket  an'  a  gou'd."  Dipping 
the  gourd  into  the  water  he  held  it  to  her  lips,  and  she 
drank  eagerly ;  then  sank  back  into  her  old  position. 

But  the  water  had  refreshed  her,  and  after  a  little 
she  spoke  to  the  boy  again.  "  Did  you  see  any  one  ? 
Is  the  house  burnt  to  the  ground  ? " 

"  Clean  to  de  groun',  an'  I  ain't  see  heart  ner  hide  o' 
nobody.  I  jes'  went  to  de  well."  Byrd  sank  down 
again  to  the  ground,  and  after  a  while  felt  something 
warmly  laid  over  her.     Then  she  slept  again. 

It  was  in  the  gray  dawn  that  she  was  awakened  by 
a  shriek  of  terror,  and  she  started  from  her  troubled 
dreams,  throwing  off  the  red  coat  which  lay  over  her, 
and  saw  Indigo  coming  toward  her  with  flying  leaps. 
Collecting  her  scattered  senses,  she  remembered  where 
she  was,  and  struggled  to  her  feet,  stricken  with 
fear.     What  new  terror  was  upon  them  ? 

The  boy  reached  her  and  sank  at  her  feet  in  an 
agony  of  fright.  "Indigo,  Indigo,"  Byrd  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "what  is  it?" 
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"Lordy!  Lordy !  "  he  whimpered.  "Take  it  away! 
Take   it  away !     Oh,  Miss  Buhd,  I  seen  a  ha'nt." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"'Deed,  miss,  I  seen  a  ghos'." 

Byrd  was  not  above  superstitious  fear,  and  glanced 
tremblingly  around. 

"  A  gre't  big  white  ghos','*  said  Indigo,  still  hiding 
his  face. 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ?  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  "  Byrd  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"  Outen  de  woods,  moanin'  an'  moanin'."  He 
glanced  up  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  just 
come,  and  with  another  smothered  shriek  hid  his 
face  again.  Byrd,  looking,  did  see  something  moving 
about  in  a  stealthy  way,  and  glimmering  whitely 
among  the  scrubby  pines ;  but  the  outlines  appeared 
more  distinct  as  she  looked,  and  soon  she  discovered 
that  an  old  white  horse  was  wandering  around  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  sight  put  fresh  heart 
into   her. 

"  Look  up,  you  silly  boy,"  she  said  in  a  heartier 
tone.  "  It  is  only  an  old  horse,  and  he  is  a  good 
and  welcome  friend." 

Thus  admonished.  Indigo  arose,  and  showing  all 
his  white  teeth,  trotted  over  to  the  horse,  and  caught 
him.      The   creature   made    no    resistance.      He   was 
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half  blind,  and  being  wind-broken,  breathed  in  a  way 
to  terrify  any  one  looking  for  ghosts.  Nevertheless, 
he  proved  a  godsend  to  Byrd.  She  was  too  fearless 
a  horsewoman  to  mind  riding  bareback,  and  after 
considering  the  question  for  a  moment,  she  concluded 
that  they  would  best  leave  the  place  and  try  to  find 
some  habitation. 

*'Ise  pow'ful  hongry,  Miss  Buhd,"  Indigo  said 
uneasily. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  she  returned.  "  Is  there  nothing 
we  can  find  to  eat  ?  " 

"I  dunno,  miss.  Dey  is  bu'nt  up  ev'ything 
yander." 

A  little  troubled  line  was  showing  on  Byrd's  hag- 
gard face.  She  glanced  at  the  still  figure  of  the 
soldier,  and  gave  a  slight  shudder.  "  Indigo,"  she 
said,  "there  may  be  —  you  know  that  sometimes  the 
soldiers  carry  food  in  their  knapsacks.  Look  at  that 
one  and  see." 

Indigo  did  not  hesitate;  he  picked  up  the  knap- 
sack, and  from  it  produced  some  bread  and  meat. 
Upon  this  they  fared,  being  only  too  glad  of  it  to 
question  its  quality. 

"  Now  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on,"  Byrd  said.  "  It 
is  evident  that  if  any  one  escaped  from  the  house  over 
there  that   they  have   gone   further  off,  and  we  must 
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try  to  find  our  way  to  where  there  is  some  one  living. 
But  first,  Indigo,  I  want  to  bury  this  soldier.  I 
cannot  bear  to  leave  him  here  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
Suppose  it  were  my  brother,"  she  added  softly  to 
herself.  "  Here,  take  this  bayonet  and  dig  him  a 
grave  under  this  tree.     I  wish  we  knew  his  name." 

With  so  poor  an  implement  it  took  some  time  to  per- 
form this  last  service,  although  the  sandy  soil  yielded 
easily,  and,  as  Indigo  dug,  Byrd  scooped  out  the  earth 
with  her  one  hand  which  was  not  disabled.  Then  they 
covered  the  man's  face  with  the  young  May  leaves,  and 
placed  a  few  wood-blossoms  on  his  quiet  breast.  So 
they  buried  him.  KneeUng  by  the  heap  of  earth,  Byrd 
said  a  little  prayer,  ending  with  Our  Father,  in  which 
Indigo  obediently  joined. 

And  then  they  set  their  faces  toward  the  east,  Byrd 
riding  the  old  white  horse,  and  Indigo  trotting  along- 
side. Thus  they  journeyed.  At  intervals  Byrd  insisted 
upon  Indigo's  taking  her  place,  until  they  felt  the  salt 
sea  air  blowing  in  their  faces,  and  saw  before  them  a 
stretch  of  sandy  shore,  and  beyond  this  the  dancing 
blue  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Byrd  slipped  down  from  her  horse.  This  was  her 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea.  She  drew  a  long  breath. 
"Oh,  Indigo,  it  is  the  ocean." 

"Yass,  miss,"  Indigo  blandly  responded.  He  had 
no  definite  idea  of  what  she  meant. 
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"Do  you  see?"  Byrd  repeated,  "it  is  the  ocean. 
Isn't  it  a  wonderful  sight  ? " 

"  Hit  a  pow'ful  lot  o'  watah,"  Indigo  returned,  a  lit- 
tle more  aware  of  what  she  was  talking  about.  "Hit's 
a  widah  ribbah  dan  de  Jeemes,  ain't  it.?" 

"  A  river ! "  Byrd  smiled  for  the  first  time  in  many 
hours,  but  immediately  she  gave  a  long  sigh.  The 
James !  How  fared  it  with  those  whom  she  loved  who 
lived  upon  its  banks.?  "Oh,  Indigo,"  she  said  with  a 
little  sob,  "we  are  travelling  away  from  home  instead 
of  toward  it.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  which  way  to  go. 
We  certainly  cannot  go  any  further  in  this  direction." 
She  looked  helplessly  up  and  down  the  long  stretch  of 
shore,  against  which  the  ocean  waves  beat  ceaselessly. 
For  miles  and  miles  was  an  unbroken  line  of  sand,  save 
where  the  bleaching  ribs  of  a  wrecked  vessel  loomed 
up  against  the  sky.  The  only  signs  of  life  were  shown 
by  the  little  fiddler  crabs,  tiptoeing  across  the  beach, 
and  the  sea-birds  dipping  their  wide  wings  into  the 
foamy  waves.  It  was  so  lonely,  so  vast,  so  unrespon- 
sive, that  Byrd  felt  a  sudden  terror  for  herself  and  the 
boy  beside  her,  and  she  cried,  "  Hurry,  hurry,  Indigo, 
help  me  up.  We  must  find  somebody  —  something. 
Oh,  this  is  terrible.  Sing !  Whistle !  Do  something, 
or  I  shall  go  mad  with  the  desolation  of  it  all."  And 
urging  her  horse  forward,  she  followed  the  line  of  the 
shore  southward. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

RESCUED. 

IT  was  late  in  the  day  before  they  saw  any  signs 
of  habitation.  Even  to-day  one  may  travel  for 
miles  along  that  coast  and  see  only  a  few  life-saving 
stations  to  break  the  monotony.  It  was  Indigo  who 
first  caught  sight  of  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  curling 
up  from  the  pines  to  their  right. 

**  I  'clar  fo'  gracious,  Miss  Buhd,"  he  cried,  "  I 
skeered  we  comin'  acrost  mo'  o'  dem  Britishers. 
Yandah  a  fiah." 

"  It  means  people,  a  house,  maybe,"  returned  the 
weary  girl.  **  Poor  old  Whitey,  you  are  ready  to 
drop,  and  no  wonder,  with  only  a  little  scrubby  grass 
to  eat  all  day.  I  believe  I  should  welcome  even  Brit- 
ishers, Indigo,  I'm  so  longing  for  something  different 
from  this  dreary  riding  on  and  on." 

They  turned  into  the  sparse  woods,  and  saw  a  little 
cabin,  a  man  mending  a  net  by  the  door,  a  woman 
cleaning  fish,  half  a  dozen  small  children  running 
about,  a  dog  which  bounded  toward  them.     At   sight 
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of  the  girl  on  the  horse,  and  the  little  darkey  appear- 
ing so  suddenly  from  nowhere,  apparently,  the  woman 
dropped  her  fish  and  came  hurriedly  forward.  Then 
Byrd  slipped  down  from  her  horse,  fell  on  the 
woman's  neck,  and  wept  unreservedly. 

It  was  such  intense  relief  to  come  face  to  face  with 
human  beings  after  the  weary  journey,  and  the 
terrible  experiences  through  which  she  had  passed, 
that  Byrd  was  completely  unnerved  and  wept  hysteri- 
cally while  the  woman  patted  her  on  the  back  with 
her  fishy  hand,  ejaculating  between  her  murmurs  of 
compassion  :  — 

"  You  Alexander,  come  away  from  that  horse ! 
Minervy  Maria,  don't  you  sass  that  nigger  boy. 
Ca'line,  mind  the  baby  don't  swaller  them  seeds. 
Git  out,  dawg,  leave  the  fish  alone !  There,  honey, 
just  cry  all  you  want  to.  There  ain't  nobody  goin'  to 
hurt  you.     We-alls  yer  friends." 

At  last  Byrd  lifted  her  head  from  the  woman's 
shoulder,  and  said :  "  It  seems  so  good  to  see  some- 
body—  a  woman,  and  oh,  you  know  we've  travelled 
so  far.  The  British,  they  have  been  burning  and 
plundering  and  murdering, — " 

"  When  ?  Where  ?  "  The  man  dropped  his  net 
and  came  closer. 

"  Up  the  river,  —  Elizabeth  River.     We  were  going 
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to  a  frifend's  near  Norfolk,  and  came  upon  a  body 
of  those  terrible  wretches.  They  have  gone  off  with 
my  grandfather  and  my  cousin  as  prisoners,  and  I 
was  hurt,  —  see,  I  was  hurt  here  in  the  arm,  —  and  I 
fell  when  I  was  struck.  When  I  came  to  my  senses 
I  was  all  alone,  with  no  one  but  Indigo,  my  boy  there, 
and  everything  around  the  house  near  us  was  de- 
stroyed. They  had  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  some 
people  were  killed,  and,  —  oh,  it  has  been  terrible!" 

"  Po'  child !  "  exclaimed  the  woman.  **  I  reckon 
you're  half  starved  and  tired  to  death  and  been  pes- 
tered out  of  yo'  life.  Joe,  take  keer  of  the  horse 
and  the  boy,  and   I'll  see  to  the  young  lady." 

She  led  Byrd  into  the  little  cabin,  scattered  the 
gaping  children,  and  listened  while  her  guest  told 
her  story  more  fully.  The  man  having  entered 
the  room,  stood  silently  by  while  she  spoke.  "  And  I 
was  afraid  to  go  back  to  find  them,"  said  Byrd,  in  con- 
clusion, *'  and  indeed  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 
But  you  will  help  me  to  get  to  my  home,  won't  you } " 

"  The  pesky  varmints  !  The  bloody  hounds  !  "  growled 
the  man.  "  Ye  can't  tell  what  they've  done  up  than 
My  woman'U  look  after  ye  good  till  I  see  what's  best  to 
be  done.  You're  safer  hyar  than  you  would  be  any- 
whare  else.  Nobody  ain't  comin'  to  a  po'  fisherman's 
hut  fo'  plunder.     Stay  hyar  an'  res'  up,  and  don't  bother 
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yo'  haid  'bout  nothin'  at  all,  fo'  a  day  or  two.  I  reckon 
yo'  folks  is  all  safe.  " 

But  of  this  Byrd  was  not  all  convinced,  although  she 
did  yield  to  the  situation,  and  obediently  occupied  a 
straw  bed  in  the  loft,  accepting  the  rough  ministrations 
of  the  kindly  people  with  gratitude.  The  wound  in  her 
shoulder  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  painful,  and  should 
have  received  earlier  attention ;  notwithstanding  this,  a 
night's  rest  and  some  nourishing  food  made  Byrd  in  a 
much  more  hopeful  condition. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  save  that  she  was  still  nervous 
and  anxious,  she  felt  ready  to  face  possibilities  of  a 
journey  in  whichever  direction  would  seem  best  to 
bring  her  again  to  her  friends. 

**The  most  likely  way,"  said  Joe  Harman,  *'is  to  sight 
some  vessel.  They  come  pretty  clost  to  us  hyar  some- 
times, and  if  you  could  git  abo'd  one  going  to  some  po't 
not  too  far  off,  you'd  be  all  right." 

Byrd  nodded  approvingly. 

"  I'll  watch  out,"  said  Joe.  "  I'm  out  hyar  in  my 
boat  nigh  enough  to  hail,  and  I'll  keep  a  watch  out. 
The  old  boss  he's  done  fo' ;  died  this  mo'nin'.  Couldn't 
ha'  lasted  long,  nohow,  and  he's  better  off,  po'  old  creetur. 
He  couldn't  ha'  been  no  more  use." 

"Poor  old  Whitey,"  said  Byrd,  the  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes,  *'  he  did  so  bravely  for  me,   yet  he  was  not 
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mine,  after  all,  although  his  owners  had  left  him  to  shift 
for  himself." 

*'  I  reckon  they  were  lucky  if  they  got  off  with  their 
own  skins,  let  alone  a  po'  old  wo'nout  hoss,"  said  Joe. 

It  was  about  noon  when  one  of  the  children  came 
running  in  with  the  news  that  daddy  had  sighted  a  big 
boat  "  out  thar  yandah  and  they-all "  were  making  for 
land. 

Byrd  ran  out  and  stood  on  the  sands,  watching  for  the 
vessel  which  headed  toward  her  and  came  skimming  in, 
anchoring  a  short  distance  out.  Then  some  one  from 
the  vessel  boarded  Joe  Harman's  little  boat,  and  before 
many  minutes  Byrd  found  herself  with  Indigo  on  board 
the  Matilda^  a  merchantman  bound  for  Charleston,  from 
which  place  it  would  be  easy,  thought  Byrd,  to  commu- 
nicate with  her  friends,  and  if  all  went  well,  the  captain 
promised  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  taking  her 
back  with  him  on  his  return  trip,  landing  her  at  some 
point  from  which  she  could  readily  make  her  way  home. 

"  My  friends  will  requite  you,  sir,"  said  Byrd,  with 
old-fashioned  dignity.  "  A  sad  plight  is  mine,  surely  — 
my  clothes  in  rags,  and  I  without  means  to  supply  myself 
properly ;  I  must  seem  a  beggar  maid." 

"  Not  you,"  returned  the  captain,  smiling.  *'  And  as 
for  your  attire.  Miss  Graham,  if  you  will  allow  your- 
self to  be  escorted  to  my  sister,  who  lives  near  Charles- 
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ton,  you  can  rest  quietly  there.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs. 
Davis  will  be  only  too  glad  to  offer  you  anything  you 
may  need.  When  one  suffers  for  one's  country,  he  or 
she  is  the  ward  of  all  true  patriots."  He  was  a  wide- 
awake, fearless  young  fellow,  this  Captain  Barnwell 
of  the  Matilda,  and  Byrd  felt  herself  fortunate  in 
being  in  such  hands.  Yet  she  realized  that  this  jour- 
ney was  not  without  peril,  for  the  high  seas  were  now 
often  the  scene  of  battles,  and  John  Paul  Jones  was 
about  to  start  forth  to  achieve  those  victories  which 
sent  his  name  down  the  ages. 

True  enough,  the  Matilda  was  not  allowed  to  reach 
her  port  without  being  chased  by  a  British  frigate. 
There  were  some  exciting  moments,  and  a  time  when 
Byrd  feared  that  she  would  never  see  home  or  friends 
again.  But  the  Matilda  was  a  speedy  little  craft,  and 
she  got  away  without  much  difficulty,  landing  at  last 
at  Charleston,  showing  herself  none  the  worse  for  her 
trip. 

It  was  a  forlorn-looking  little  figure  which  accom- 
panied Captain  Barnwell  up  the  streets  of  Charleston, 
then  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Byrd's 
clothing  was  tattered  and  stained ;  upon  her  head  was 
a  cap  borrowed  from  Captain  Barnwell,  and,  although 
the  mild  May  weather  would  seem  to  forbid  such  an 
article  of  attire,  she  wore    a   cloak  to  hide  her  rags. 
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At  her  heels  followed  a  little  colored  boy,  cutting  a 
queer  figure,  for  the  sailors  had  togged  him  out  in 
some  of  their  clothes,  and  his  small  form  was  lost  in 
them.  Passers-by  glanced  curiously  at  the  group,  but 
to  Byrd  it  was  so  delightful  to  be  on  land  again,  and 
to  feel  that  she  was  nearer  to  possible  news  of  her 
friends,  that  she  cared  little  how  she  looked.  Then, 
too,  Captain  Barnwell  seemed  so  strong  and  self- 
assured  that  he  gave  her  confidence,  walking  by  her 
side  as  proudly  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  elegantly 
dressed  lady  in  the  land. 

The  streets  were  full  of  soldiers,  and  of  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  people,  for  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  that  Prevost  had  marched  upon  the  city, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  his  way.  Wanton  vandal- 
ism had  prevailed.  Houses  were  sacked ;  valuables 
destroyed ;  cattle,  horses,  poultry  slaughtered  for  mere 
malevolence,  and  hundreds  had  fled  to  find  shelter  in 
securer  places.  Just  now  the  city  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertain  dread.  Would  it  fall  into  the  possession  of 
the  British,  or  would  it  hold  its  own  as  an  American 
stronghold.!*  That  month  of  May,  1779,  was  one  of 
activity,  of  excitement,  and  of  horror  to  the  people  of 
the  South. 

"I  will  conduct  you  to  the  house  of  a  friend,"  Cap- 
tain  Barnwell  said  to   Byrd,  "and  there   I   will  leave 
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you  till  I  learn  if  the  condition  of  affairs  permits  you 
to  go  to  my  sister,  and  —  " 

At  this  moment  Byrd  felt  some  one  plucking  at  her 
cloak.  Indigo,  with  eyes  shining,  and  stuttering  and 
stammering  in  his  excitement,  exclaimed  :  "  Yandah, 
Miss  Buhd,  look  a'  yandah.     Who  dat  ?  " 

"  Byrd  stood  stock-still.  "  What  are  you  saying. 
Indigo .?  Pardon  me,  Captain  Barnwell !  What  do 
you  mean,  Indigo  }  " 

"Look  a'  thar!  Look  a'  thar.  Miss  Buhd!"  and 
Indigo  clapped  his  heels  and  hands  in  ecstasy,  then 
shot  across  the  street  to  where  a  group  of  soldiers 
were  standing,  Byrd's  eyes  following  him  with  aston- 
ishment. 

But  only  for  a  moment ;  then  she  gave  a  little  excla- 
mation—  joy,  surprise,  tenderness,  were  all  in  her  tones, 
as  she  called  softly :  "  Beverly !  Beverly !  It  is  my 
brother.  Captain  Barnwell !     It  really  is  !  " 

It  required  but  a  word  of  explanation  to  bring  Bev- 
erly to  his  sister's  side.  "  Byrd,  poor  little  sister,  what 
does  this  mean  .''  "  he  cried.  "  How  on  earth  came  you 
here  }     Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  'Tis  Captain  Barnwell ;  and  mighty  kind  has  he 
been  to  a  poor  castaway.  Ah,  Beverly,  you  know  not 
all  that  has  befallen  me." 

Beverly  was  wringing  the  captain's  hand  at  the  same 
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time  his  eyes  were  taking  in  his  sister's  appearance. 
*'  But  where  were  you  going  when  that  little  scamp, 
Indigo,  so  suddenly  broke  in  upon  my  conversation } " 
he  asked. 

"  Ah,  Indigo.  How  many  times  have  I  been  thank- 
ful that  I  insisted  upon  bringing  him  from  home  with 
me.  Poor  little  blackey  ;  he  has  shown  his  devotion  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Where  were  we  going  ?  Oh,  yes  ; 
to  a  friend's  —  to  some  one  who  would  shelter  me  till 
something  could  be  arranged — till  I  should  be  able  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Davis." 

"  Mrs.  Davis,  my  sister,  sir,"  put  in  the  captain.  "  I 
felt  that  times  were  too  uncertain  to  trust  Miss  Graham 
among  strangers,  and  unless,  as  I  fear,  my  sister's  home 
is  no  longer  a  habitation  even  for  herself  —  for  I  have 
heard  wof ul  tales  going  the  rounds  —  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Miss  Graham  would  be  safest  under  Mrs.  Davis's 
wing  till  she  could  hear  from  her  friends,  and  learn  if 
ill  had  really  befallen  them." 

Beverly  looked  startled.  "  Her  friends  ?  Ill  befallen 
them  ? " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  Oh,  Beverly,  the  British 
came  up  Elizabeth  River,  sacking  and  destroying  as 
they  went.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Mrs.  Minor's,  and 
were  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  the  wretches.  I 
was  hurt  a  little,  and  Champe  and  my  grandfather  were 
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separated  from  me,  and  I  know  not  what  has  become 
of  them.  Indigo  and  I  escaped  down  the  coast,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  our  kind  Captain  Barnwell  and 
brought  here." 

Beverly  grew  white  to  the  lips.  "  Champe,"  he  whis- 
pered, huskily  ;  "  she  is  in  their  vile  hands  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know  she  will  tell  them  she  is  a  Tory, 
and  they  will  release  her,  will  they  not  ? " 

Captain  Barnwell  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  the  young 
man.  The  possibilities  of  the  proceedings  of  a  lawless, 
unrestrained  body  of  soldiers  was  something  to  make 
one  shudder,  and  he  was  as  yet  uncertain  of  what  might 
be  the  fate  of  his  own  sister. 

But  Beverly  recovered  himself.  "  'Tis  no  use  to 
believe  the  worst  when  the  best  may  have  happened," 
he  said.  "  But  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated during  that  monster  Prevost's  march  against 
this  city,  we  have  little  to  hope  for." 

It  was  Captain  Barnwell's  turn  to  look  grave.  **  We 
have  but  just  arrived,"  he  remarked,  **  and  have  but 
caught  a  little  of  what  has  been  going  on." 

*'  Small  good.  The  South  has  seen  war  at  its  worst. 
You  belong  here,  sir.  Are  you  interested  in  the  country 
around  ? " 

"  The  sister  of  whom  I  spoke,  resides  not  far  from  the 
city.     I  am  deeply  concerned  for  her  welfare." 
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"  And  we  are  detaining  you.  I  pray  you  let  us  do  so 
no  longer.  I  will,  myself,  conduct  my  sister  to  a  safe 
retreat,  and  later  I  will  see  you.  Byrd  has  but  given 
me  a  hint  of  how  deeply  I  am  in  your  debt." 

The  captain  waived  away  the  suggestion,  and  after 
teUing  them  where  he  might  later  be  found,  he  left  them, 
and  Byrd  gave  her  brother  an  account  of  her  expe- 
riences. He  listened  attentively,  and  at  the  end  shook 
his  head  sadly.  Hours  of  despondency  were  beginning 
to  be  shadowed  forth  for  the  American  people. 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  with  me  ?  "  Byrd  asked.  She 
felt  that  here  was  one  who  had  never  failed  her,  and  her 
sense  of  security  and  reUef  was  something  delightful. 
"  Ah,  Bev,  Bev,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  what  joy  to  have  met 
you  in  this  wise.  If  I  might  never  leave  you  till  I  am 
restored  to  my  mother !  " 

**  I  fear  that  may  not  be,  but  so  far  as  I  can  provide 
for  your  safety  I  will.  I  think  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  go  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  McKay.  She  has  a  daughter 
about  your  age,  and  Major  McKay  is  of  North  Carolina, 
so  you  will  feel  as  if  with  a  neighbor.  I  can  see  you 
often,  at  least  while  I  am  stationed  here." 

"  Where  you  go,  I  go.  Brother,  do  not  let  me  leave 
you  again."  Byrd  clung  to  him  desperately.  "  If  you 
but  knew  my  dread  of  losing  you !  " 

"  Dear  heart,  a  soldier's  life  is  uncertain.     Do  not 
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count  upon  being  safer  with  me  than  elsewhere.  We 
must  count  upon  loss  in  war  time.  But,  there,  a  truce 
to  evil  croakings !  We  have  each  other  now,  and  we'll 
make  the  most  of  it.     Here,  now  we  shall  find  friends." 

The  wife  of  one  of  Beverly's  superior  officers  gladly 
took  the  little  waif  under  her  wing,  and  Byrd  found 
herself  quite  a  heroine.  Young  and  old  flocked  around 
her  to  hear  of  her  perils  and  escapes,  and  not  a  man 
among  them  but  vowed  to  avenge  her  if  opportunity 
were  allowed.  '*  And  if  opportunity  does  not  come, 
we'll  make  it,"  said  the  youngest  of  them. 

But  Byrd  did  not  remain  long  within  the  city.  Mrs. 
McKay  declared  that  she  should  not  budge  from  her 
protection.  "  Yet,"  she  said,  *'  we  cannot  stand  the  heat 
ol;  this  place,  and  the  major  thinks  we  would  be  better 
off  in  the  country,  so  we  do  not  go  too  far.  My  sweet 
child,  you  will  go  with  us.  'Tis  not  far,  and  you  can 
see  that  soldier  brother  of  yours  when  you  will.  The 
major  tells  me  that  he  is  about  to  be  ordered  to  encamp 
a  little  out  of  town,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Beverly  will 
not  be  kept  so  closely  on  duty  that  we  cannot  see  him 
once  a  day.  Those  pale  cheeks  need  more  pink.  I 
wager  a  pretty  that  you  are  a  rosy  lass  when  all  goes 
well.  We  wear  but  homespun,  Mercy  and  I,  and  so  you 
need  not  feel  abashed  at  having  no  fine  feathers.  In 
homespun  will  we  dress  you,  if  you  will  let  us." 
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"Anything  rather  than  these  rags,  Mrs.  McKay,"  re- 
turned Byrd,  gratefully,  **  and  to  go  with  you  will  please 
me  greatly." 

Mercy  slid  her  hand  into  Byrd's.  "  I  am  glad,  so 
glad,"  she  said.  "  'Tis  all  that  I  need  to  make  me  con- 
tent to  go.  I  did  but  want  a  companion  of  my  own  age, 
and  Providence  has  sent  one.  We  will  go  to-morrow, 
and  if  you  are  no  city  girl,  we  will  have  some  fine 
frolics." 

"  It  has  been  long  since  I  frolicked,  I  who  was  ever 
at  it,"  Byrd  returned.  "  If  I  could  but  know  how  it 
fared  with  my  mother,  I  would  join  you  in  a  romp  with 
all  my  heart." 

"  Never  fear  for  your  mother,"  said  the  major.  *'  If 
she  was  beyond  Williamsburg,  no  fear  that  the  raiders 
went  so  far.  An  express  will  go  out  to-day,  and  if  you 
will  have  a  letter  ready,  it  shall  be  sent,  and  you'll  soon 
hear  the  truth,  and  a  good  word,  I  doubt  not." 

Thus  cheered,  Byrd  felt  her  clouds  were  lifting,  and 
became  her  own  merry  self  before  many  days. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    SECRET    FOE. 

THE  plantation  where  Byrd  and  her  friends  were 
staying  was  not  far  from  the  city,  but  the  country 
was  overrun  with  Tories,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  tell 
friend  from  foe.  Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  feeling,  and 
neither  side  lost  an  opportunity  of  worsting  the  other. 

Mercy  was  as  defiantly  loyal  as  Byrd,  and  the  two 
girls  at  once  struck  up  a  violent  friendship. 

"  'Tis  so  good  to  be  with  real  patriots,"  Byrd  told 
Mercy.  "  My  cousin  Champe  was  given  to  a  merciless 
attacking  of  our  cause,  whether  from  a  real  opinion  or 
from  contrariness  I  know  not,  but  she  used  a  caustic 
tongue.     Poor  Champe,  I  wonder  where  she  is  !  " 

**  Safe  enough,  I'll  be  bound,"  Mercy  tried  to  reassure 
her  by  saying.  "  Is  this  not  a  fair  sort  of  a  place  ?  Do 
you  not  like  the  Cherokee  rose  }  " 

"  I  never  saw  one  till  I  came  here,"  Byrd  answered, 
"  but  I  think  it  is  a  beauteous  flower.  I  saw  my  brother 
wore  one  last  night ;  he  must  admire  them  too." 

Mercy  shot  her  a  quick  glance.  **  Yes,  I  saw  it,"  she 
L  I4S 
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returned,  looking  somewhat  confused.  "Your  cousin 
Champe  is  a  beauty,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"A  beauty  ?     Yes,  and  a  coquette  and  all  that." 

"  And  are  you  a  coquette  ?  " 

"  I  ?  No,  indeed,  I  am  but  a  girl  as  yet,  and  I  do  not 
trouble  my  head  about  these  Macaroni  gallants  who 
please  Champe." 

"  She  plays  with  hearts,  does  she  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  she  is  like  to  be  true,  once  she  is 
snared.  Who  was  the  young  man  whom  you  presented 
to  me  last  night  ? " 

"  Francis  Piper,  a  neighbor,  so  Mrs.  Holcombe  told 
me,  and  a  seemly  sort  of  a  somebody,  did  you  not 
think  ? " 

"Ye — s."  Byrd  spoke  uncertainly.  "  I  am  not  sure, 
Mercy,  whether  he  be  friend  or  foe." 

Mercy  looked  startled.  "  Do  you  say  that  ?  I  had  not 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  one  must  keep  close  watch 
these  times.     We  must  find  out,  Byrd." 

"We  must.  I'll  put  on  my  thinking-cap,  and  we'll 
devise  a  means  to  ensnare  him  if  he  be  a  foe  —  a  —  " 

"A  spy.?  How  I  should  hate  him  if  he  were  that! 
how  I  should  despise  him  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  do  more  than  despise  him,"  Byrd 
returned,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  her  late  wrongs. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  his  family,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
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vide  against  a  surprise  from  the  British,  by  way  of  the 
road  on  which  the  Holcombe  plantation  lay,  Major 
McKay  saw  that  a  company  of  troops  was  stationed 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place.  Beverly,  being  of 
the  number,  could  go  and  come  easily,  and  Byrd  saw  him 
nearly  every  day.  The  Holcombes  were  stanch  patriots, 
but  not  so  were  many  of  their  neighbors  ;  nevertheless, 
they  mixed  freely,  and  the  young  people  enjoyed  many 
a  frolic  together.  For,  trying  as  the  times  were,  youth- 
ful spirits  were  ever  elastic,  and  Byrd's  adventures, 
though  not  forgotten,  did  not  long  depress  her,  especially 
since  Beverly  was  near. 

Among  the  most  constant  visitors  to  the  house  was 
Francis  Piper,  who  seemed  to  find  Mercy  and  Byrd  a 
great  attraction.  "  As  what  young  man  would  not  ? " 
said  Byrd,  with  a  Hfting  of  her  chin. 

Mercy  laughed.  "  'Tis  plain  to  see  that  you  have 
lorded  it  over  some  one.  Is  it  that  Cousin  Conway  of 
whom  I  have  heard  you  speak .? " 

"  Conway,  indeed !  Would  you  have  me  give  my 
heart  to  a  fellow  with  not  warm  blood  enough  to  fight  ? 
Not  I.  I  have  it,  Mercy.  We  shall  easily  be  able  to 
test  the  temper  of  our  gallants  by  refusing  the  atten- 
tions of  all  save  those  who  will  fight  on  our  side.  We 
should  be  able  to  recruit  a  regiment  in  that  way,  and  I 
doubt  not  we  can  discover  who  are  leal  and  true." 
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**  Do  you  think  Master  Piper  will  be  among  them  ? " 
Mercy  queried. 

"  I  doubt  it  so,  but  we  can  soon  see.  I'll  put  him 
to  the  decision  to-day." 

To  her  surprise  Mr.  Piper  bowed  and  replied : 
"  Willingly,  Miss  Byrd.  'Tis  yours  to  command  and 
my  obedience  follows.     Set  me  a  task   and  see." 

"  So  I  will,"  returned  Byrd,  cordially,  feeling  that 
she  had  done  the  young  man  injustice.  "  I  wish  to 
send  a  note  to  my  brother.  Will  you  take  it  for  me 
to  his  encampment }  " 

"  To  his  encampment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  know  the  spot ;  upon  the  river's  edge  two 
miles  above  us.  You  will  need  a  pass  which  I  can 
furnish  you  with.  Since  you  are  my  loyal  servitor,  I 
shall  not  fear  to  get  it  for  you." 

**  You  need  have  no  fears  of  my  being  loyal  to  the 
right  cause." 

"And  I  have  not." 

"  Shall  I  depart  at  once  ?  'Tis  hard  not  to  give  one- 
self up  to  the  gentle  influences  of  the  day,  when  the 
air  is  so  soft  and  balmy.     Must  I  go  now  >  " 

"You  may  wait  till  sundown,  for  it  is  indeed  hot 
upon  the  road." 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Byrd  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  this  special  cavalier,  to  Mercy's  amuse- 
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ment.  She,  too,  had  tried  her  hand  upon  a  youthful 
swain  who  vowed  he  had  but  needed  her  encourage- 
ment to  go  forth   to  deeds  of  daring. 

Nevertheless,  Byrd  received  a  blow  to  her  trust  in 
young  Piper  when,  having  seen  him  depart,  she  went 
in  to  supper  and  heard  Mrs.  Holcombe  say,  "  I  wonder 
what  Francis  Piper's  sweetheart  would  say  to  his  devo- 
tion to  you  young  ladies." 

'*  His  sweetheart !  Is  he  then  bespoken  ? "  Byrd 
asked. 

"  Most  decidedly,  and  has  been  since  he  was  sixteen. 
His  lady-love  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  neighbors 
who  fled  to  the  British  lines  when  the  news  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  seemed  likely  to  get  him  into 
difficulties  with  those  then  in  power." 

"  Perchance  Mr.  Piper  has  forsworn  his  sweetheart 
on  account  of  his  own  patriotic  principles.  'Tis  what 
might  be  expected,  it  seems  to  me." 

Mrs.  Holcombe  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  Francis 
always  was  sly,"  she  replied,  "though  we  have  not 
any  proof  of  his  being  a  Tory ;  and  because  his 
mother  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I  cannot  forbid  him 
the  house  upon  the  strength  of  mere  gossip.  Never- 
theless, I  warn  you  to  be  careful." 

Byrd  was  aghast,  but  she  said :  *'  Alas,  that  gos- 
sip  is    so    often    malicious.      The    young   man   prom- 
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ised  me  but  to-day  that  he  would  enlist  upon  our 
side." 

**  Did  he  so  ? "  Mrs.  Holcombe  looked  pleased. 
"Then,  after  all,  he  is  maligned  by  those  who  say 
he  is  double-faced." 

Byrd  ate  her  supper  in  silence  after  this  last  remark. 
She  felt  a  little  troubled  on  account  of  her  confidence 
in  the  young  man.  Suppose  he  were  untrue,  and 
that  he  meant  to  use  her  as  a  cat's-paw.  He  had  the 
pass  with  which  Major  McKay  had  furnished  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  to  be  used  as  necessity  required, 
but  what  then  ?  He  would  probably  be  allowed  to 
enter  camp  unsuspected,  but  that  was  all.  He  could 
do  nothing  by  himself.  She  left  the  table  and  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  veranda.  When  Beverly 
came  again  she  would  confess  to  him  that  she  had 
done  wrong  in  acting  upon  an  impulse.  She  hoped 
that  her  brother  would  answer  her  note  in  person,  then 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  said  that  he  was 
detailed  for  duty  that  evening,  and  she  would  not  see 
him.  She  resolved  to  consult  Mercy  when  she  should 
have  returned  from  a  drive  she  had  just  started 
upon. 

The  scent  of  blossoming  flowers  came  to  her;  the 
white  Cherokee  roses  glimmered  along  the  walk;  the 
flashing,  shimmering  waters  of  the  river  caught  the  last 
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rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Such  a  fair  world  and  so 
much  trouble  in  it.     "  Ah  me ! "  sighed  Byrd. 

A  little  black  figure  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  veranda.  "  Indigo,"  called  his  mistress,  softly, 
and  a  woolly  head  popped  up.  "Come  here,"  Byrd 
said,  and  the  boy  was  before  her  instantly. 

"  Indigo,  do  you  know  Mr.  Francis  Piper  when  you 
see  him .? " 

"Yass,  miss." 

"Sure?" 

"Yass,  miss." 

"  Did  you  see  him  leave  here  about  an  hour 
ago.?" 

"Yass,  miss." 

"Do  you  know  whether  he  took  the  road  which 
leads  to  Mr.  Beverly's  camp  ? " 

Indigo  scratched  his  head  and  looked  down  on  his 
bare  toes.     "He  sta't  fo'  hit." 

Byrd  took  a  step  forward  and  said  sharply,  "What 
do  you  know  about  it  ? " 

"  I  done  foller  him." 

"Why?" 

"  'Cause  I  skeered  he  gwine  tell  dem  Britishers 
whar  you  is." 

"What  in  the  world —  I  don't  see  what  made 
you  think  that." 
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"Kase  —  he  ain't  gwine  come  back  yet?"  He 
paused  and  looked  fearfully  around. 

"No,  no,  of  course  not;  go  on." 

"  Den,  one  day  I  comin'  froo  de  fiel'  yandah,  an'  he 
talkin'  to  er — er — somebody  'at  look  lak  dat  ole  debbil 
British  man  what  come  to  yo'  gran'pa's  house  dat 
day.  Yuh  know,  Miss  Buhd,  when  dey  gwine  kill 
me,  an'  dey  tie  yuh  up." 

"  Yes,  go  on." 

"Mebbe  'tain't  dat  ole  debbil  man,  but  I  skeered, 
an'  I  runs  an'  Mars  Piper  he  see  me  an'  ketch  me — 
He  ain't  nowhar  'bout.  Miss  Buhd  ? " 

"  No,  I  told  you.     No,"  she  returned  impatiently. 

Indigo  went  on.  ''  He  ketch  me,  an'  he  say  he 
skin  me  'live  ef  I  tell  I  see  him  wid  dat  ole  debbil 
man." 

"Humph!"  Byrd  looked  thoughtful.  "Well,"  she 
said  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  "to-day  you 
followed  him.     Why.?" 

"  Kase  I  skeered  he  comin'  back,  an'  I  wants  to 
hide  ef  he  a-meetin'  up  wid  dat  debbil  man." 

"And  did  he  meet  him.?" 

"Yass,  miss." 

"And  then.?" 

"Dey  goes  off  froo  de  woods  dis  side  de  camp, 
todes  de  Steuart  place,     Dey  goes  off  tergedder,  an' 
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when  I  see  dey  ain't  comin'  hyah,  I  comes  back.  I 
sholy  is  skeered  o'  dat  man." 

"  Nonsense,  he  wouldn't  know  you  again,  and  has  no 
idea  but  that  you  are  still  up  in  Virginia.  Do  you 
reckon  a  big  man  like  that  has  nothing  to  think  about 
but  running  after  the  little  blacks  throughout  the  coun- 
try }     He  never  in  the  world  would  know  you." 

"Miss  Buhd." 

"  Yes." 

"  Dey  says  de  niggers  is  dying  all  'roun' ;  dat  dey 
hasn't  anythin'  to  eat.     I  wisht  we'd  go  home." 

"  To  get  something  to  eat  ?    Don't  you  get  enough  }  " 

"  Yass,  miss,  I  gits  enough,  I  reckon,  but  dem  Brit- 
ishers, de  niggers  in  de  quarters  say  dey  done  de 
ladies  scan'lous  down  dat  way,"  nodding  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  late  approach  made  by  the  British 
upon  Charleston. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  sighed  Byrd ;  "  but.  Indigo,  I  am 
troubled  about  that  man,  Piper.  You  didn't  happen 
to  hear  anything  they  said,  did  you.?" 

Indigo  reflected.  "  I  ain't  hyah  nothin'  much,"  he 
said. 

"Tell  me  what  you  did  hear." 

"Fo'  I  skeets  off  an'  hides  in  de  bushes,  I  hyah 
him  say,  'To-night  afo'  midnight.'  Den  he  say  Marster 
Bebly's  name;    Bebly  Gra'm." 
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Byrd  started.  "  Indigo,"  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
"tell  no  one  what  you  have  just  told  me.  I  shall 
want  you  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  Do  you  know  the 
way  up  the  river  to  the  camp  ?  Can  we  go  all  the 
way  in  a  boat.**  You've  been  there  with  Master 
Beverly." 

**  Yass,  miss,  we  went  cl'ar  up  to  camp  in  de  boat." 

"Then  stay  around  the  house  and  wait  till  I  come 
out  and  call  you.  We'll  save  them  yet.  I  believe 
there  is  danger  for  my  brother  by  my  fault,  my  fault," 
she  murmured.  "  I  too  easily  gave  my  confidence  to 
that  arch-traitor.  Shall  I  be  able  to  save  them  > 
Let  me  see,  would  I  be  safer  to  go  as  I  am,  or  in 
the  guise  of  a  servant }  I  must  slip  away,  for  they 
would  detain  me  if  they  knew  I  purposed  going  into 
danger,  for  danger  it  is.     Ah  me,  it  surrounds  us." 

After  a  Httle  more  thought  she  decided  to  put  on  the 
old  ragged  frock  which  she  had  worn  when  she  arrived 
in  Charleston,  and  then  writing  a  little  note,  she  left  it 
where  Mercy  would  find  it  on  her  return.  She  waited 
till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  crept  out  of  the  house, 
to  find  Indigo  obediently  waiting  for  her. 

Down  by  the  river  they  found  the  canoe  hidden  in 
the  bushes,  and  soon  they  were  afloat.  Indigo,  though 
inwardly  terrified,  would  not  hesitate  to  follow  Miss 
Byrd  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  into  any  kind  of  danger. 
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and  he  plied  the  paddle  without  a  protest.  To  Byrd 
this  seemed  a  safer  way  than  by  the  road,  although  she 
knew  that  should  they  encounter  the  enemy,  small 
mercy  would  be  shown  her. 

Silently  the  little  canoe  was  sent  through  the  dark 
waters.  Not  a  sound  but  the  cry  of  some  night  bird 
disturbed  them,  and  at  last  the  camp  lights  glimmered 
through  the  woods  ahead.  "  Safe  !  We're  safe,  Indigo," 
Byrd  whispered,  ''and  in  time,  I  think.  Come,  hide 
the  canoe  and  follow  me." 

From  the  thicket  a  sentry  called  out,  "Who  goes 
there .? " 

"A  friend.     I,  Byrd  Graham,"  returned  the  girl. 

The  sentry  stood  to  receive  her,  and  was  amazed  to 
see  a  slight  girl  emerge  from  the  shadows. 

"  My  brother,  Beverly  Graham,  can  I  see  him  }  " 

"  He  is  on  duty." 

"  Then  conduct  me  within  the  camp,  or  better  still, 
let  some  one  be  called  to  take  me  to  your  chief  in  com- 
mand. I  have  news  for  him.  My  boy  can  go  with  me, 
I  suppose.  He  may  be  useful  in  giving  his  part  of  the 
story."  And  after  some  parleying,  under  the  escort  of 
one  of  Beverly's  companions,  who  knew  her  well,  Byrd 
was  allowed  to  pass. 

An  encampment  at  night  was  something  the  girl  had 
not  seen.     It  was  more  picturesque  than  by  day.     Flar- 
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ing  pine  knots  gave  light  here  and  there.  Men  stood 
around  in  little  groups.  Tents  dotted  the  field.  To 
one  of  these  Byrd  was  conducted.  "  Captain  Fenwick,'* 
she  said,  as  some  one  came  out  to  receive  her. 

"  Miss  Graham  !  "  The  young  man  recognized  her. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here,  and  alone,  at  night  ?  " 

*•  I  have  my  trusty  little  servant  with  me,"  she 
returned  calmly.  Then,  in  more  agitated  tones,  "  Oh, 
captain,  I  fear  to-day  I  committed  an  indiscretion  in  my 
zeal  for  the  cause."  And  she  related  her  own  and 
Indigo's  story. 

"  But  you  certainly  have  won  for  yourself  a  name  for 
courage,  by  coming  to  warn  us,"  Captain  Fenwick  told 
her.  "  I  doubt  not  your  fine  Tory  thought  to  surprise 
us,  and  you  have  prepared  us.  On  some  other  occasion 
we  might  not  have  been  so  fortunate ;  therefore,  our 
thanks,  and  not  our  censure,  are  due  you.  If  they  come, 
they  will  find  us  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 
But  you  must  not  return  alone.  Your  brother  shall  be 
relieved  from  duty  to  go  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  you  may  need  all  your  force.  Who  knows 
how  many  may  be  banded  together  to  attack  you  ? " 

The  captain  looked  at  her  admiringly.  "There 
spoke  the  spirit  of  a  patriot,  truly.  You  are  a  worthy 
daughter  of  old  Mecklenburg,  Miss  Graham." 

Byrd  smiled.     It  was  good  to  hear   such  a  speech. 
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"You  do  not  need  to  summon  my  brother,"  she  said; 
"  but  if  all  goes  well,  he  may  have  leave  to  come  to 
me  in  the  morning,  may  he  not  ?  '* 

"  Most  surely.  God  speed  you  for  a  good  and  true 
and  brave  maid.  I  shall  await  anxiously  the  news  of 
your  safe  return." 

Byrd,  having  fulfilled  her  duty,  again  embarked  in 
the  little  canoe,  safely  reaching  the  landing  without  so 
much  as  a  sign  of  a  red-coat.  As  she  stepped  ashore, 
Mercy  stood  anxiously  peering  into  the  dimness. 

"  Oh,  brave  Byrd !"  she  cried,  catching  the  girl's  hand 
in  hers.  "  What  is  this  that  you  have  done  }  Come 
in  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Was  there  really  danger, 
and  were  you  in  time  .''  Did  you  have  any  adventures 
by  the  way  ? " 

"  Not  one,"  returned  Byrd.  "  It  was  as  quiet  a  jour- 
ney as  you  can  imagine.  I  was  in  time,  yes ;  and  if 
we  hear  of  a  skirmish  in  the  morning,  I  trust  no  one 
will  have  been  hurt." 

"Save  Master  Piper." 

"  Don't  mention  his  name  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  he  is  in  the  house  ? " 

"  What }  "  Byrd's  eyes  opened  so  wide  that  Mercy 
laughed  as  she  hurried  her  along. 

"Will  you  see  him.?" 

"  Not  by  my  will.     The  sly,  foxy  wretch !     I  would 
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we  had  proof   to  capture  him  and   hand  him  over  to 
the  proper  ones  for  a  spy." 

"I  should  think  that  you  had  quite  proof  enough, 
from  what  you  tell  me." 

"  No,  I  will  not  press  it  to-night.  I  am  too  weary, 
and  it  may  be  that  Indigo's  imagination  got  the  better 
of  him.  We  can  better  tell  when  we  see  the  outcome 
of  the  night,  and  if  there  is  foul  play,  then  —  " 

"Look  out,  Mr.  Piper.     Is  that  it.?" 

Byrd  nodded  and  stole  up  to  her  room,  Mercy  prom- 
ising to  acquaint  her  mother  of  the  safe  return  of  Byrd 
and  her  sable  attendant. 

Beverly  made  his  appearance  in  the  morning,  with  a 
report  of  an  attempted  attack  by  a  body  of  men,  the 
advance  party  of  which  thought  to  get  into  the  lines  by 
means  of  a  pass  in  which  the  word  bearer  had  been 
changed  to  bearers.  They  were  arrested  and  held  as 
prisoners,  their  companions  escaping  without  attempt- 
ing an  attack. 

"  But,"  said  Byrd,  in  high  spirits,  "no  one  was  hurt,  I 
hope." 

"  No  one,"  her  brother  told  her;  "but  whom  do  you 
suppose  we  nabbed }  The  ringleader  of  them  all. 
Another  surprise,  Byrd.  You  will  never  guess  his 
name.  It  is  that  fellow,  Dickson.  Indigo  was  right. 
Yet,  after  all,  I  owe  the  man  a  good  turn.     What  think 
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you,  Byrd  ?  He  it  was  before  whom  grandfather  and 
Champe  were  taken.  Seeing  in  them  old  friends,  he 
set  them  free  at  once;  so  all  is  well  with  them.  I 
was  so  glad  at  the  news,  that  I  fain  would  have  for- 
given the  fellow  his  treatment  of  you,  at  first  thought, 
though  'twould  have  done  no  good,  since  mine  is  not 
the  power  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  him ;  but  it 
is  good  news." 

"  'Tis  good,  indeed,  and  worth  the  trip  I  took." 

"  Where  is  that  blessed  little  nigger.  Indigo  ?  I  owe 
him  a  word  of  praise.  I  never  would  have  thought  him 
so  brave  and  true." 

"We  must  be  sure  to  tell  him  that  his  enemy  is 
safely  out  of  the  way  for  one  while.  That  will  be  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  hear." 

"This  Francis  Piper,  what  of  him  ? "  Beverly  asked. 

"  I  fear  he  is  a  snake  in  the  grass.  It  must  have 
been  he  who  gave  Captain  Dickson  the  pass.  He 
promised  me  that  he  would  join  our  side ;  but  when  a 
man  has  been  seen  in  communication  with  the  enemy, 
we  are  right  to  let  our  suspicions  fall  on  him  as  the  one 
who  strove  to  work  your  company  ill." 

"  We  must  set  a  watch  on  him,"  responded  Beverly. 
"  This  Tory  element  is  most  dangerous  hereabouts." 

And  indeed  this  was  true.  South  Carolina  was  just 
then  in  anything  but  a  comfortable  position.     Her  prin- 
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cipal  city  had  been  menaced  by  the  British  under  Gen- 
eral Prevost.  Congress  had  virtually  left  her  to  shift 
for  herself  after  the  bloody  raid  of  the  British,  and  the 
people  were  feeling  sore  and  bitter.  The  British  had 
been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  by  estabhshing  a  garri- 
son at  Beaufort,  and  the  country  all  about  was  in  a 
state  of  discontent  and  ferment,  owing  to  the  constant 
effort,  on  the  part  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  get  the 
better  of  one  another.  Prisoners  on  both  sides  had 
been  hung,  and  the  desire  for  revenge  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Every  day  brought  news  of  some  fresh 
deed  of  darkness,  and  none  felt  safe. 
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A  GENTLE   JAILOR. 

MEANWHILE,  Byrd  had  received  no  news  from 
home,  excepting  that  told  her  brother  by  Captain 
Dickson,  and  she  was  obHged  to  rest  content  with  that 
while  the  long,  hot  summer  passed  away  and  the  tidings 
brought  from  the  seat  of  war  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 

Notwithstanding  Francis  Piper's  ever  pleasant  man- 
ner and  his  plausible  explanation  of  his  failure  to 
deliver  Byrd's  note  to  her  brother,  the  girl  still  dis- 
trusted him,  and  was  always  on  her  guard.  He  pro- 
tested that  one  of  the  family  being  dangerously  ill,  he 
was  obliged  to  ride  miles  in  search  of  a  physician,  and 
thinking  that  Byrd  might  be  inconvenienced  by  the 
non-delivery  of  the  note  he  had  intrusted  it  to  a  Mr. 
Jackson,  believing  him  to  be  a  safe  person. 

"Then  how  did  it  get  into  Captain  Dickson's 
hands  ? "  asked  Byrd,  suspiciously. 

"  That  I  cannot  see,  unless  Tom  Jackson  played  me 
false.  I  was  to  blame,  of  course,"  he  added  with  such 
an  air  of  penitence  that  Byrd  was  almost  inclined  to 
M  i6i 
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believe  him.  Then  he  renewed  his  assurance  that  he 
meant  to  join  the  patriot  army  so  soon  as  his  mother, 
who  was  still  ill,  should  be  well  enough  for  him  to 
leave  her. 

"  Nevertheless,  be  he  ever  so  amiable  and  suave,  I'll 
keep  my  eye  on  him,"  Byrd  said  to  Mercy,  as  the  two 
swung  in  the  old  grape  arbor. 

"  Methinks  your  keeping  an  eye  upon  him  is  what  he 
would  like,"  Mercy  returned,  laughing. 

"  Nonsense,  Mercy,  it  is  you  whom  he  prefers." 

"  Indeed,  and  how  did  you  become  so  wise .''  Alas  ! 
my  heart  is  elsewhere  bestowed,"  she  sighed. 

"  Oh  !  "  Byrd  looked  at  her  in  an  interested  way.  It 
was  so  romantic  to  hear  a  maid  make  such  a  confession. 
"  Is  that  really  true,  Mercy  ?  And  you  have  not  told 
me.  Do,  dear  Mercy,  whisper  the  name  of  your  heart's 
adored,  and  I'll  promise  not  to  tell." 

"'Twould  do  no  good,"  Mercy  responded,  "for  I 
fear  my  fate  will  be  that  of  unrequited  love." 

Byrd's  sympathetic  little  hand  stole  into  that  of  her 
friend. 

"That  may  not  be,"  she  said  earnestly.  "You  are 
too  fair  and  sweet,  Mercy,  to  die  a  lovelorn  damsel." 

"  Who  speaks  of  dying  ?  Yet,  I  would  be  willing  to, 
if  it  were  for  my  country,  or  for  one  I  loved."  She 
tapped  the  toe  of  her  little  slipper  against  the  knotted 
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roots  of  the  vine  as  she  swung  back  and  forth,  and 
there  was  a  far-away  look  in  her  eyes  which  Byrd 
remembered  afterward.  But  even  when  she  looked  out 
from  the  veranda  that  evening  and  saw  Mercy  and 
Beverly  walking  in  the  moonlight  where  the  hedge  of 
Cherokee  roses  grew,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it 
might  be  her  beloved  brother  upon  whom  fair  little 
Mercy  had  set  her  affections,  for  at  that  moment 
Francis  Piper  was  receiving  a  berating  for  his  negli- 
gence in  obeying  her  commands. 

"  Wait  till  Charleston  is  in  real  danger,"  he  told  her, 
"and  you  will  see  how  I  will  serve  the  cause." 

A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  blustered  about  the 
house  one  night  not  long  after  this,  and  sent  into 
sheltered  quarters  all  who  had  been  sitting  out  of 
doors  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  Half  a  dozen  young 
soldiers  were  making  it  lively  for  Byrd  and  Mercy, 
the  captain  of  Beverly's  company  being  among  them. 
He  had  found  his  way  to  the  house  more  than  once 
since  that  night  when  Byrd  appeared  before  him 
with  her  warning,  and  Francis  Piper  had  teased  Byrd 
about  this  new  conquest,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

"We  are  quite  a  garrison,  are  we  not  .'* "  said  Bev- 
erly to  Mrs.  McKay.  "  These  are  better  quarters  than 
ours  at  camp,  in  a  storm  like  this." 

Through  the  long  hall  the  wind  was  sweeping;  the 
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trees  outside  shuddered  at  every  fresh  blast.  Byrd, 
with  Beverly  and  Mercy,  stood  at  one  of  the  windows, 
watching  the  sharp  lightning  zigzagging  across  the 
sky.  Huddled  up  near  by,  Indigo  cowered.  He  had 
crept  in  out  of  the  storm,  feeling  safer  near  his  mis- 
tress. 

Suddenly  Byrd  peered  closer  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. "  I  thought  I  saw  a  group  of  figures  moving 
about  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,"  she  said. 

"Only  bushes,  I  take  it,"  returned  her  brother. 

"  Or  some  of  the  blacks  skurrying  home  to  their 
cabins,"  put  in  Mercy. 

"Very  likely,"  Byrd  agreed.  She  glanced  around 
the  room,  where  the  candles  flared  and  cast  an  un- 
certain light  upon  the  groups  within.  "  Where  is  Mr. 
Piper }  "  she  asked,  in  a  clear  voice. 

Captain  Fenwick  came  toward  her.  "  Ah,  Miss 
Byrd,  that  was  a  confession  that  you  missed  your 
gallant." 

*'  He's  no  gallant  of  mine,"  Byrd  responded,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders,  "and  if  I  miss  him,  it  is  as  one 
misses  a  child  whom  one  fears  will  be  getting  into 
mischief,  out  of  sight." 

"  Say  you  so .? "  Captain  Fenwick  looked  at  her 
with  a  new  understanding.  "I  thought  you  told  me 
he  had  promised  to  join  us." 
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"  Promised  ?  Yes,  but  what  are  promises  ?  With 
some  persons  made  but  to  be  broken.  I  do  not  trust 
Master  Piper,  Captain  Fen  wick." 

At  that  moment  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
was  opened,  and  the  fierce  wind,  rushing  in,  put  out 
half  the  candles,  the  flames  of  the  others  being  so 
blown  about  as  to  give  little  light.  Then,  from  some- 
where in  the  outer  dimness,  came  a  voice :  "  Surrender, 
in  the  king's  name!     You  are  our  prisoners." 

Beverly  whirled  around.  Captain  Fenwick's  hand 
sought  his  sword.  Before  them  were  the  masked 
and  cloaked  figures  of  a  dozen  men. 

"Prisoners!  Not  we!"  shouted  Beverly.  "Lead 
on,  captain!  We  follow."  And  a  rush  for  the  door 
was  made.  In  an  instant  there  could  be  heard  the 
cracking  of  pistols,  the  clashing  of  swords,  the  ringing 
of  steel  against  steel. 

Mrs.  Holcombe  sank  to  the  floor  in  terror.  Mrs. 
McKay,  upright  and  defiant,  called,  "Come,  girls,  we 
too  can  lend  our  aid  against  these  cowards  who  dare 
not  show  their  faces."  Mercy  and  Byrd  flew  to  her 
side.  "There  are  fire-arms  in  our  room,  and  powder 
and  shot;  run  and  get  them,"  Mrs.  McKay  whis- 
pered. And  the  girls  ran  out  the  back  door  of  the 
room,  to  return  by  another  way  with  the  ammunition. 

In  the  hall  were  men  in  hand-to-hand  conflict.     Cap- 
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tain  Fenwick  by  one  door  drove  back  his  antagonist, 
inch  by  inch.  Beverly,  with  no  weapon  save  the  hunts- 
man's knife  he  always  carried,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  But  he  held  his  own,  and  was  bravely  fighting 
for  his  life,  when  the  girls  appeared  on  the  steps  above 
him  in  time  to  see  a  figure  clambering  over  the  baluster, 
to  attack  him  from  the  rear. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mercy  must  have  been  given  wings 
to  fly  from  the  top  step,  for  in  an  instant  she  was 
between  Beverly  and  this  new  danger,  and  the  blow 
that  would  have  fallen  upon  his  head  descended  upon 
her.  She  sank  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  at  the  moment 
when  a  shot  laid  low  Beverly's  first  antagonist,  and  the 
other,  at  sight  of  the  girl  at  his  feet,  paused,  for  an 
instant,  to  be  confronted  by  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  held 
by  a  slight,  dark-haired  maiden,  who  shrilled  out,  "Sur- 
render, or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out !  " 

Suddenly  a  shout  from  outside  startled  them  all. 
Were  these  friends  or  new  foes  .-*  None  could  tell,  till 
into  the  hall  filed  a  dozen  blacks.  Indigo  at  their  heels. 
The  mouse  had  liberated  the  lion,  for  Indigo  had  roused 
some  of  the  hands,  and  bad  entreated  them  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  family.  Armed  with  clubs,  axes,  or  whatever 
they  could  pick  up,  they  laid  them  about  so  lustily  as  to 
send  several  of  the  masked  men  sprawling,  and  the  rest 
fled  in  confusion.      But  not  before  Byrd  had  vaulted 
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over  the  baluster,  having  caught  sight  of  one  wretched 
man  on  his  hands  and  knees  crawling  out  the  back  door. 
She  gripped  him  by  the  shoulder  and  held  him  down, 
crying,  "  Here,  Indigo,  sit  on  him,"  which  Indigo 
promptly  did,  and  Byrd  with  merciless  fingers  undid 
the  mask  that  covered  the  wearer's  face.  As  she  did 
so,  the  face  sank  lower  and  lower,  till  it  was  hidden  on 
the  arm  that  had  been  raised  against  her  brother.  But 
Byrd  had  seen  who  it  was,  and  she  cried  out :  "  Traitor, 
traitor !  I  know  you.  Beverly,  come  possess  yourself 
of  this  prisoner  !  " 

Beverly  did  not  heed.  He  had  lifted  to  his  knee  the 
head  of  the  girl  who  had  interposed  herself  between 
him  and  death,  and  he  was  vainly  trying  to  stop  the 
little  stream  which  trickled  down  her  white  dress. 
"Mercy,  dear  little  Mercy,"  he  murmured,  "you  did 
this  for  me." 

The  blue  eyes  opened,  and  over  the  pale  lips  came  a 
triumphant  smile.  "  For  you  and  my  country,"  she 
whispered. 

Then  came  her  mother,  having  just  learned  what  had 
happened.  But  though,  to  her,  Beverly  yielded  his  place, 
he  still  knelt  by  the  girl  and  held  her  hand,  great  sobs 
choking  him,  as  he  would  fain  have  spoken  hopefully  to 
her  mother. 

The  storm  passed  over.    Five  unhappy  prisoners  were 
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locked  up  and  closely  guarded.  In  the  room  over  them 
lay  Mercy,  so  white  and  still  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must 
be  only  a  breath  of  the  storm-stirred  air  which  caused 
the  scarcely  perceptible  flutter  at  her  gentle  breast. 
Byrd  crouched  on  the  floor  by  the  window,  and  below 
stairs  Beverly  paced,  a  victim  to  conflicting  emotions. 

As  the  gray  dawn  stole  into  the  eastern  window, 
Byrd  lifted  her  tired  head,  arose,  and  tiptoed  over  to 
the  bed  where  Mercy  lay.  Mrs.  Holcombe  turned 
a  pallid  face  toward  her  and  whispered :  "  Go,  and  try 
to  take  some  rest,  child.  It  can  avail  little  for  you 
to  watch  longer." 

"  Do  you  think  —  Is  there  any  hope  ? "  Byrd 
whispered. 

"She  still  breathes,"  said  Mrs.  McKay,  bravely. 
"  If  there  is  any  change  I  will  let  you  know.  Better 
leave  us,  dear."     And  Byrd  silently  withdrew. 

But  she  was  too  full  of  excitement  for  sleep,  although 
her  heavy  eyes  and  wan  cheeks  showed  she  needed  it. 
She  crept  downstairs  where  Beverly,  a  silent  sentinel, 
still  watched  by  the  door.  He  looked  up  with  ques- 
tioning fear  in  his  eyes,  as  his  sister  approached. 
"  She  still  lives,"  Byrd  whispered.  "  Have  you  been 
here  all  night,  brother  .-*  " 

He  gave  an  affirmative  nod. 

"  And  your  prisoners  are  safe  ?  " 
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"Yes.  They  will  soon  send  a  detachment  from 
camp  to  guard  them  safely  away  from  here." 

"  Poor  fellows,"  Byrd  sighed. 

Beverly  frowned.  "  Marauders  !  "  he  said.  "  Mur- 
derers and  traitors!" 

"  Yes,  they  are  that,"  Byrd  returned  sadly.  She 
passed  down  the  hall  and  opened  the  door  leading  out 
toward  the  rear  veranda.  A  flood  of  rosy  light  was 
mounting  up  the  sky.  The  garden  was  fresh  and 
sweet  after  the  rain,  and  she  stepped  out  into  it.  Such 
a  beautiful  world  and  so  full  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
because  of  man's  passions.  "  I  am  years  older,"  she 
murmured;  ''years  and  years."  She  gave  a  little 
shudder,  for  the  memory  of  the  previous  night  came 
over  her,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  red  streak  down  the 
front  of  her  white  frock. 

Just  then  she  heard  a  soft  voice  calling,  "  Miss 
Buhd,  Miss  Buhd,"  and  by  one  of  the  outhouses  she 
saw  Indigo  beckoning  mysteriously. 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  to  me  .^ "  she  exclaimed,  half 
annoyed ;  but  she  turned  in  Indigo's  direction,  being 
greeted  when  she  came  up  with,  ''  I  got  him.  Miss 
Buhd,  I  sholy  has  got  him !  " 

"What  do  you  mean.?  Who  is  it.?"  asked  Byrd, 
impatiently,  thinking  the  boy  had  caught  some  wild 
creature. 
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"  Dat  ole  man ;  dat  ole  fool  man,  what  I  done  hel' 
down  fo*  yuh,  las'  night." 

"  I  forgot  all  about  him,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Mercy's 
danger  put  him  entirely  out  of  my  mind.  You  mean 
Mr.  Piper,  I  suppose." 

"Yass,  miss,  dat  him,"  Indigo  nodded  in  a  satisfied 
way. 

"  Where  is  he  >  " 

"Yandah."  Indigo  gave  a  toss  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  smoke-house.  "  Mars  Bev  call  me,  an' 
I  bleedged  to  git  up  off  en  him,  an'  when  I  comes  back 
I  seen  him  a-crawlin'  todes  de  smoke-house.  I  jes'  let 
him  git  dar,  an'  den  I  gits  de  key  f'om  de  baskit,  an' 
I  onlocks  de  do'  on  de  sly,  an'  fust  thin'  he  crawl  in, 
an'  I  run  lock  de  do'  on  him.     Hyah  de  key." 

"  You  had  no  business  to  go  to  Mrs.  Holcombe's  key 
basket,"  said  Byrd,  severely. 

"  She  done  lef '  hit  right  out  whar  ev'ybody  kin  git 
hit,"  replied  Indigo,  innocently,  "an'  I  nuver  tek  no 
bacon-ham." 

"  Of  course,  I  suppose  you  didn't.  Give  me  the 
key.  Stay  outside  and  come  if  I  call  you."  She 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  went  into  the  log 
house. 

Lying  on  a  heap  of  bags  on  the  floor  was  the 
wretched  man,   who  seemed   to   be   suffering   greatly. 
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Byrd  leaned  over  him.  "  Are  you  much  hurt,  Mr. 
Piper  } "   she  said,   pity  overcoming  her  aversion. 

"  My  ankle,  or  my  foot,  will  be  likely  to  do  me  little 
more  service,"  he  replied. 

Byrd  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  with  gentle  fingers 
laid  bare  the  wounded  member.  She  looked  at  it 
critically.  Then  she  called,  "  Indigo,  a  basin  of 
water."  Her  pity  grew  as  she  saw  the  man's  set  face, 
and  found  how  he  winced  as  she  touched  him. 
"  I  dare  not  ask  for  anything  at  the  house,"  she  mur- 
mured, ''and  yet  I  must  have  bandages."  She  looked 
at  the  white  frock  she  wore  and  shook  her  head. 
"  Watch  here.  Indigo,"  she  said,  getting  up.  **  I'll  be 
back  directly." 

Shutting  the  door  and  locking  it  after  her,  she  sped 
to  the  house,  pausing  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Mercy  lay.  All  was  still,  and  she  ran 
down  the  stairs,  giving  the  report  as  she  went  out : 
"  No  change,  Beverly.  I  am  going  out  to  get  a  bit  of 
freshness  from  the  morning  air."  Returning  to  the 
smoke-house,  with  deft  fingers  she  bound  up  the 
wounded  foot  with  the  bandages  she   brought. 

"There,"  she  said  when  her  task  was  completed, 
"that  will  feel  better,  but  your  foot  should  receive  more 
careful  attention  than  I  can  give  it." 

"  Small   need    for    that,"    returned    Francis    Piper, 
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grimly.  **The  attention  I  shall  receive  will  be  of  a 
different  nature." 

Byrd  looked  at  him,  a  sudden  horror  of  his  act 
coming  over  her.  "  Yes,  I  doubt  not  they'll  hang  you 
for  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  and  you  deserve  it,"  she 
said. 

The  young  man  strove  to  rise,  but  fell  back  again, 
burying  his  face  from  the  girl  who  so  unsparingly 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  brought  on  himself.  He 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  managed  to 
gain  a  sitting  posture.  "  Miss  Byrd,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  right.  I  deserve  it,  and  I  care  little  now  since 
Mercy — "  He  paused,  grew  paler  still,  and  clinched 
his  teeth,  then  with  an  effort  resumed,  "  since  Mercy 
has  been  taken,  and  I  loved  her  —  I  loved  her  so." 

Byrd  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  remained 
silently  looking  at  him  for  a  few  moments  before 
she  answered :  **  But  you  are  mistaken.  She  is  still 
living." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  a  new 
light.     "  Not  dead  ?     Not  dead  .?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,  she  is  breathing,  and  that  is  all.  Until  the 
doctor  comes  we  cannot  tell  what  her  chances  are." 

"  But  there  are  none  for  me.  I  shall  never  see  her 
again,"  groaned  the  man.  '*  You  have  been  very  com- 
passionate to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  an  enemy.    Miss 
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Graham,  but  there  is  little  use  to  prolong  matters  now. 
I  cannot  escape,  as  you  see.  Your  small  boy  there 
is  a  vigilant  warder,  and  I  am  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  as 
you  declare." 

Byrd's  lips  closed  firmly.  "  Yes,  you  are,  and  to 
you  is  due  Mercy's  condition.  'Twas  you  who  betrayed 
us  to  your  vile  Tory  friends." 

He  made  no  answer  but  a  deep  groan. 

"  But  for  you  we  should  at  this  very  moment  be  safe 
and  happy,"  Byrd  went  on.  She  leaned  over  and  shook 
the  figure  which  now  again  lay  prostrate.  "  What  did 
you  do  it  for,  wretched  man .?  What  did  you  do  it 
for .?  " 

"Because  I  love  Mercy,"  he  whispered,  "and  because 
I  saw  she  loved  your  brother.  It  was  my  intention  to 
get  him  taken,  that  I  might  be  left  free  of  his  presence. 
So  soon  as  he  was  secured  I  meant  to  rush  in  and  inter- 
fere. I  meant  to  protest  and  so  ward  off  suspicion,  but 
when  I  saw  Mercy  fall,  I  cared  no  more.  I  was  then 
myself  wounded,  and  in  order  to  escape  unseen  I 
snatched  a  mask  from  one  who  had  fallen,  and  so,  — 
ah  me!  I  am  a  wretch,  indeed.  Leave  me.  Miss  Byrd, 
it  will  but  distress  your  kind  heart  to  view  what  must 
soon  follow.  Yet  it  is  a  hard  fate  to  lose  one's  love 
and  one's  life  both." 

"  Tis  by  your  own  fault,"  said  Byrd,  relentlessly. 
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"The  fault  of  my  insane  jealousy,  yes.  Go,  please. 
I  would  have  the  end  come  soon." 

Byrd  arose  and  went  to  the  door.  The  fresh,  sweet 
morning  air  greeted  her.  From  the  quarters  the  field 
hands  were  issuing,  gathering  into  a  band  that  wended 
its  way  to  the  fields.  A  shrill  female  voice  started  up 
a  plantation  melody.  The  golden  edge  of  light  which 
now  touched  the  river,  would  soon  flood  the  land.  Then 
the  house  would  be  astir,  and  then —  She  glanced 
back  at  the  figure  lying  in  the  shadow  behind  her ;  her 
bosom  heaved,  and  her  breath  came  and  went  sharply. 
She  turned  peremptorily  to  Indigo.  "Go  up  to  the 
house,"  she  ordered.  "  I  don't  want  you  here  any 
longer.  Go  ask  Mr.  Beverly  if  there  is  anything  you 
can  do."  Watching  the  boy  out  of  sight  she  next 
turned  and  reentered  the  smoke-house.  A  divine  pity 
was  in  the  face  which  bent  over  the  wounded  man. 

"  Mr.  Piper,"  she  said,  "I  —  do  you  think  you  could 
manage  to  get  out  of  here  if  I  helped  you }  It  is  still 
very  early,  and  the  house  servants  are  not  yet  astir.  I 
think  if  we  could  but  get  to  the  garden  we  could  then 
reach  the  creek  without  being  seen,  and  I  could  take 
you  up  the  stream  as  far  as  Mr.  Jennings's,  and  from 
there  you  could  get  home.     Couldn't  you  ? " 

The  young  man  essayed  to  rise,  and  managed,  with 
Byrd's  assistance,  to  get  up  on  one  foot.     He  looked  at 
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the  girl  wonderingly.  "  Do  you  mean  you  will  help  me 
to  escape  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes  —  I  —  I  —  don't  know  whether  it  is  right  — 
but  — "  here  she  burst  into  tears,  "it  seems  so  dread- 
ful to  think  of  your  being  hanged,  and  your  poor 
mother  would  be  heart-broken.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
be  happy  if  I  thought  I  had  been  the  means  of  causing 
your  death,  and  such  a  disgraceful  death,  too,  and — no, 
I  never  liked  you  much.  I  never  quite  trusted  you, 
and  it  isn't  that  we're  friends  at  all.  I  despise  you 
just  as  much  as  ever,  only  I  won't  let  you  be  hanged, 
and  you  will  be,  if  I  don't  get  you  out  of  the  way." 

"The  tender  compassion  of  a  woman's  heart,"  mur- 
mured the  man,  looking  at  her  reverently. 

Byrd  assumed  a  businesslike  air.  "  You'll  have  to 
give  me  your  word,  although  it  isn't  worth  much,  I 
remember ;  but  you  must  be  released  on  parole,  and 
promise  never  in  any  way  to  do  our  cause  despite ; 
never  to  bear  arms  against  us ;  never  to  harm  a  patriot 
by  word  or  deed." 

"  I  promise  by  the  high  heaven  above  us.  I  solemnly 
swear  it."     He  raised  his  hand  toward  the  sky. 

"Come,  then,"  said  Byrd,  "that  is  enough.  No!" 
for  he  would  have  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  but 
she  drew  back  with  such  a  gesture  of  repulsion  that  he 
understood  how  she  despised  him. 
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By  slow  degrees  she  managed  to  get  him  to  the  edge 
of  the  creek.  They  were  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
house  not  to  be  seen,  once  they  entered  the  box-walk  of 
the  garden.  Byrd  pulled  out  the  little  canoe  from  its 
hiding-place  in  the  bushes,  and  with  difficulty  managed 
to  get  her  companion  safely  seated. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

A    SECOND    MEETING. 

THEY  were  barely  afloat  when  up  the  road  beyond 
them  came  a  body  of  soldiers  —  Beverly's  friends, 
on  their  way  to  the  house.  A  few  strokes  sent  the  canoe 
around  a  bend  in  the  creek,  and  the  escaping  pair  were 
safely  hidden  from  view.  Byrd  scarcely  spoke  as  she 
sent  the  little  bark  along  under  the  overhanging  trees, 
whose  branches,  draped  in  swaying,  clinging  moss,  swept 
the  stream. 

Once  the  silence  was  broken  by  Byrd  saying :  "  You 
should  have  had  something  strengthening,  for  I  fear 
you  are  very  weak.  You  must  have  lost  much  blood, 
for  your  foot  is  badly  hurt.  It  will  be  best  if  you  seek 
a  surgeon's  advice  at  once.  You  will  do  that,  will  you 
not.?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That's  right,"  Byrd  assured  him,  in  a  matter-of-fact 

way.     "  Here  we  are.     Do  you  think  you  can  manage 

to  crawl  to  the  house  yonder  ?     It  is  not  very  far,  and 

it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  seen.     I  shall  creep  back  as 
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best  I  can.  They  will  think  I  have  been  sleeping.  I 
hope — "  She  checked  herself.  She  was  thinking, 
what  if  they  had  been  seeking  her  to  tell  of  a  fatal 
change  in  Mercy's  condition.  But  she  put  the  thought 
away  as  she  gave  all  attention  to  the  landing  of  her 
passenger. 

"There,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  are  safe.  No,  no 
thanks ;  and  I  will  not  shake  hands  with  you,  nor  say 
good-by.     You  ought  to  know  that." 

"But  one  further  favor  I  ask  at  your  hands,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  prove  my 
gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  to  an  enemy.  I  do 
not  ask  your  trust  or  faith.  I  but  ask  that,  if  you  can, 
you  will  let  me  know  of  —  of  Mercy;  of  how  she 
fares." 

Byrd  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  Should  she  be 
generous.?  "Yes,  I  will  try  to  let  you  know,"  she 
finally  told  him.  "  Let  me  see  if  you  can  get  along. 
Don't  try  to  go  too  fast.  That  will  do.  You  will  be 
able  to  reach  the  house.  Remember,  this  is  all  for  — 
Mercy's  sake,"  and  without  another  word  she  pushed 
off  down  stream. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  house  Byrd  found  an  un- 
pleasant bit  of  news  awaiting,  for  her  brother  had 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  his  regiment  directly 
to  Savannah. 
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"Where  have  you  been,  Byrd  ? "  Beverly  asked,  as 
she  appeared  in  her  draggled  frock. 

"  I  took  a  little  pull  up  the  creek,"  she  answered 
quietly.  "  I  thought  it  would  do  me  good.  Are  your 
prisoners  gone  ? " 

"  Every  one  marched  off,  and  Mercy  is  better.  With 
care,  the  physician  says  she  may  recover." 

"Yes  ;  I  heard  as  I  came  in.  I  am  thankful  —  very 
thankful.  It  is  a  bitter  state  of  affairs,  is  it  not,  Bev, 
dear.?" 

"  It  is  worse  than  bitter." 

"  But  I  still  have  you.  Oh,  my  dear,  suppose  the 
blow  had  bereft  me  of  you  instead  of  wounding  Mercy ! 
I  love  Mercy  more  than  ever,  dear,  noble  girl ;  but 
no  one  can  be  quite  as  dear  as  you,  except  my  mother." 

Beverly  stroked  the  little  head  that  nestled  on  his 
shoulder.  "Darling  sister,"  he  said,  "it  is  true  that 
you  still  have  me,  but  for  how  long,  who  can  tell  ?  I 
hope,  if  I  must  be  taken  from  you,  that  I  may  die  face 
to  face  with  the  foe,  and  not  in  a  foul  prison-ship.  Do 
you  know,  dear,  —  this  seems  hard  to  tell  you,  —  I  am 
ordered  away  ? " 

Byrd  started.     "  Oh,  Beverly,  can  I  not  go  too } " 

"  No,  dear  heart,  I  think  not.  Mrs.  McKay,  as  soon 
as  she  finds  Mercy  is  able  to  be  moved,  will  take  her  to 
our  home  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  think  you  would 
best  go  with  her." 
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"Home?"  A  little  of  expectancy  drove  the  grief 
from  Byrd's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  will  perhaps  be  safer  there  than 
here,  till  you  can  find  safe  transport  back  to  Virginia. 
Once  you  reach  Mecklenburg,  you  will  be  among 
friends,  and  among  the  truest  patriots  in  the  country. 
I  shall  feel  confident  of  your  safety  if  you  can  get  there 
with  Mrs.  McKay.  This  part  of  the  country  becomes 
more  dangerous  every  day." 

Byrd  drew  a  long  sigh.  "Will  we  ever  be  safe 
again  ? "  she  said.  "  Oh,  brother,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  your  leaving  me." 

"  Is  that  the  way  for  a  patriot's  daughter  and  a  sol- 
dier's sister  to  talk  .''  Be  brave,  dear.  You  are  all  worn 
out,  I  see,  else  those  tears  would  not  come  so  readily. 
There,  wipe  your  eyes.  We  do  not  go  till  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  see  me  to-night.  I  am  due  at  camp 
within  the  hour,  so  let  me  feel  that  my  little  sister  is 
taking  some  rest  while  I  am  on  my  way  to  camp. 
You'll  try  to  sleep,  Byrd  .? " 

She  looked  up,  wistfully,  her  eyes  shining  with  tears. 
"Yes,  I'll  try,"  she  told  him. 

"You  may  be  needed  to  help  in  the  nursing  of 
Mercy,  and  you  will  be  ill  yourself  if  you  try  to  keep 
up  too  long,  remember." 

Byrd  nodded,  but  as  she  saw  his  horse  turn  out  the 
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gate,  the  tears  would  not  be  stayed,  and  she  threw  her- 
self, sobbing,  into  Mrs.  Holcombe's  arms. 

"  There,  dear,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  you  are  all 
overwrought.  Up  all  night,  no  breakfast,  and  such 
dreadful  experiences,  no  wonder.  A  good  cup  of  cof- 
fee will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  Juno  has  some  ready 
for  us  all.  Let  us  thank  God  we  are  alive  this  morning, 
and  that  we  have  a  roof  over  our  heads." 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Byrd,  "but  my  brother  is  going  to 
leave  me." 

"  I  know ;  but  you  are  not  without  friends,  little  girl. 
We  all  love  you,  and  Mrs.  McKay  has  just  said  what  a 
comfort  to  have  you  with  us." 

Byrd,  somewhat  comforted,  looked  up  smiling,  and 
consented  to  take  her  breakfast,  promising  afterward 
to  go  to  her  room  for  a  nap. 

Before  she  had  finished  her  repast,  she  caught  sight 
of  an  eager  little  face  outside  the  dining  room  door. 
"  Let  Indigo  wait  on  me,  Mrs.  Holcombe,"  she  begged, 
"you  will  need  Jane,  I  know,  and  Indigo  can  serve  me 
very  well."  Therefore  Indigo  was  bidden  to  attend  his 
mistress. 

"  Indigo,"  Byrd  said,  when  the  others  were  out  of 
hearing,  "our  prisoner  has  escaped." 

"  Law,  Miss  Buhd,  is  dat  so.?  '* 

"  Yes,  it  is." 
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•*  How  you  reckon  he  done  do  hit  ? "  Indigo  asked, 
quite  nonplussed.  "  De  sojers  come  right  soon  arter 
you  is  tell  me  to  go  ast  Mars  Bebly  do  he  want  me." 

''  Yes,  I  know  they  did.  Some  one  must  have  gone 
into  the  smoke-house  and  left  the  door  unlocked ; " 
which  was  strictly  true. 

*'  Yass,  miss,  dat  hit,  I  reckon ;  an'  how  he  git  out  by 
hisse'f .? " 

"  Maybe  he  wasn't  hurt  as  badly  as  he  pretended. 
Anyhow,  he's  gone,"  said  Byrd,  imperturbably. 

"Yass,  miss." 

"  It  wasn't  your  fault.  Indigo,  but  don't  tell  any  one ; 
we  might  be  laughed  at,  and  I  wouldn't  like  that." 

"  No,  miss." 

"  Here,  take  this  bacon  and  biscuit,  and  eat  it  up.  I 
don't  want  any  more ;  then  go  curl  yourself  up  some- 
where and  go  to  sleep.     That  is  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

Receiving  these  tokens  of  his  mistress's  favor  with 
great  satisfaction.  Indigo  departed.  Wounded  'pos- 
sums and  coons  sometimes  escaped  when  you  thought 
you  had  them  safe,  and  why  not  a  man  ?  It  was  all 
right,  since  Miss  Buhd  thought  so,  but  he  wouldn't  tell, 
not  he.  And  have  Miss  Buhd  laughed  at  ?  No 
indeedy.  And  munching  his  biscuit,  he  took  himself  to 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  garden,  where,  curled  up  under  a 
mimosa  tree,  he  spent  the  morning  in  slumber. 
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Byrd,  too,  thoroughly  exhausted,  once  she  had  fallen 
asleep  did  not  waken  till  late  in  the  day,  and  then  once 
more  freshly  and  neatly  dressed,  she  went  downstairs 
to  find  Mercy  still  holding  her  own  and  the  house  quiet 
and  shaded  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

The  parting  with  Beverly  came  only  too  soon,  and 
after  that  the  energies  of  the  three  women,  left  without 
any  other  male  protection  than  could  be  found  among 
the  slaves,  were  given  up  to  the  nursing  of  Mercy,  who 
slowly  groped  her  way  back  to  health  and  strength. 
By  the  time  she  was  able  to  be  on  her  feet,  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  start  northward,  for  the  steady  heat  pre- 
vented her  from  gaining  as  rapidly  as  it  was  wished  she 
might  do. 

"  It  is  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  which  I  dread," 
said  Mrs.  McKay,  "but  the  further  north  we  can  get 
the  safer  we  shall  be,  I  think." 

"  We  can't  help  but  be  safer  at  Charlotte,"  Byrd  de- 
clared. "The  British  will  not  come  there,  do  you 
think .? " 

"  Not  unless  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  invade 
North  Carolina,  as  they  have  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  At  all  events,  the  air  is  better  and  the 
country  higher." 

"  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  home  again,  and  how 
glad  old  Dilly  will  be  to  see  us,  and  so  will  Pomp  and 
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Esek  and  Vashti,  and  all  of  them.  Oh,  it  seems  a 
thousand  years  since  I  saw  them  all.  Mercy,  dear,  you 
will  get  quite  well  there,  for  it  is  so  fine  and  breezy 
where  we  live ;  there  is  none  of  this  dead-and-alive  air 
to  depress  one." 

Mercy  smiled.  She  looked  very  white  and  thin,  as  if 
a  breath  would  blow  her  away.  Her  soft  hair  had  been 
cut  close,  and  was  now  clinging  in  little  damp  rings 
around  her  face.  Byrd  had  contrived  more  than  once 
to  convey  word  to  Francis  Piper.  For  some  reason  she 
did  not  feel  so  resentful  toward  him  as  she  told  herself 
that  she  ought.  She  felt  more  sorry  than  angry.  The 
young  man  had  been  obliged  to  lose  his  foot,  and  was 
now  hobbling  around  on  crutches. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Byrd.?"  asked  Mercy, 
watching  the  changeful  face. 

"  Of  Francis  Piper,"  Byrd  answered  gravely. 

"  The  wretch  !  "  Mercy  exclaimed,  her  eyes  gathering 
an  angry  light. 

"  Now,  don't  get  excited ;  it  isn't  well  for  you,"  Byrd 
protested  anxiously.  "  I  am  sorry  for  him,  and  some 
day,  a  thousand  years  from  now,  maybe,  I'll  tell  you 
why." 

Mercy  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  That  the  patri- 
otic Byrd  should  have  the  least  sympathy  for  a  Tory 
was  amazing.     But  Byrd  did  not  enlighten  her  further 
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just  then.  There  was  too  much  to  do  to  get  ready  for 
the  morrow's  start 

A  dangerous  undertaking  it  was,  indeed ;  but  as  mat- 
ters turned  out,  safer  than  to  remain.  The  Tories  were 
overrunning  the  country;  but  Major  McKay  had 
chosen  for  a  guide  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
region  about,  and  one  to  be  depended  upon  ;  a  rough 
backwoodsman  was  he,  but  cautious  and  courageous. 
On  Mercy's  account,  they  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  and  must  stop  often  at  the  houses  along  the 
way. 

But  the  breath  from  the  pine  woods  and  the  open-air 
life  did  much  for  Mercy,  and  she  grew  brighter  day  by 
day.  Thus  half  the  way  was  covered  without  much 
incident. 

It  was  one  evening  when  they  had  stopped  for  rest 
and  shelter  that  the  first  danger  assailed  them.  Byrd's 
spirits  had  been  steadily  rising  ever  since  they  had 
reached  the  North  Carolina  line.  *'  Every  moment  les- 
sens the  distance  between  us  and  home,"  she  an- 
nounced. **  Is  that  the  house  where  we  are  to  stop. 
Lock  ?  "  she  asked  the  man  who  drove  their  wagon. 

"  It's  where  Bill  Jones  lives,"  he  returned. 

*'  What  are  they  doing  ?  Is  it  some  sort  of  a  party  } 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  about,  aren't  there  .'* "  Byrd's 
sharp  eyes  had  discovered  this. 
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Lock  reined  in  his  horses.  Then  he  made  an  ex- 
clamation, turned  the  wagon  off  into  the  woods,  where 
he  halted,  saying  to  the  boy  by  his  side :  "  Hold  'em, 
Chuck,  till  I  come  back.  I'm  goin'  to  reconnoitre.  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  things." 

*' Oh,  Lordy,  I'se  skeered  it's  dem  Britishers,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  McKay's  maid,  Liney,  to  Indigo,  and  In- 
digo's eyes  grew  as  big  as  saucers.  For  some  reason 
he  feared  the  Tories  but  little ;  yet  mention  a  Britisher, 
and  he  was  up  in  alarm. 

Cautiously  Lock  proceeded  till  he  came  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  house  to  which  they  were  going, 
and  there  he  took  in  the  state  of  affairs.  "  We  got  to 
git  on,  or  back,  or  suthin,"  he  said  when  he  returned. 
"  As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  yonder's  a  band  of  Tories, 
and  from  the  smell  o'  tar,  I  can  guess  what's  up.  I'm 
sorry  for  Bill  Jones." 

"  Are  they  going  to  tar  and  feather  him } "  cried 
Byrd.  "  Can't  we  prevent  them }  Oh,  dear,  can't  we 
do  something }  " 

"  Ef  you  was  all  men,  we  could  and  would,"  was 
Lock's  reply,  "  but  seein'  as  you  are  ladies,  we'd  bet- 
ter git  on,  I  reckon."  And  crash,  crash  went  the 
wagon  through  the  woods,  now  down  in  a  rut,  now 
over  stumps  and  stones.  "  It's  hard  travel,  but  we're 
bleeged   to  do  hit,"    Lock   informed   them.       "If  we 
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don't  want  to  git  into  trouble,  we've  got  to  git  out  of 
the  way.     Shucks  !     What's  that  ahead  ?  " 

Byrd  jumped  up  and  peered  over  his  shoulder.  A 
squad  of  men  could  be  seen  cooking  a  meal  over  an 
open  fire  in  the  woods  ahead  of  them.  **  I  see  that 
smoke,  and  I  thinks  mebbe  hit's  a  house,  but  I'll  be 
doggoned  ef  hit  don't  look  like  some  sort  of  soldiers. 
I  hope  hit  ain't  'out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 
Are  ye  all  skeered  back  thar  ?  Ef  ye  are,  don't  holler 
yet." 

Byrd  laughed,  and  even  Mrs.  McKay  smiled,  anxious 
though  she  was. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  men  sprang  to  his  feet ;  he 
had  seen  the  wagon,  and  now  was  coming  rapidly 
toward  it. 

"'Tain't  no  use,  now,"  said  Lock,  in  an  undertone. 
"Jes'  let  me  manage,  an'  don't  nobody  say  nothin' 
till  I  ast  a  few  questions,  an'  git  the  lay  of  the  land." 

But  when  the  man  came  up,  Byrd  was  the  first  to 
disobey  injunctions,  for  she  cried  out:  "Oh,  it's  you! 
I'm  so  glad  !  " 

Peering  into  the  depths  of  the  wagon,  the  young  man 
did  not  at  once  recognize  the  little  figure,  but  he  bowed 
gravely,  saying,  "  'Tis  I,  but  if  you  are  acquaint  of 
I,  will  you  so  please  be  so  graciously  tell  me  who  is 
you } " 
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And  then  Byrd  leaned  forward,  exclaiming  joy- 
ously :  "  Ah,  but  that  does  sound  so  natural !  it  does 
so  remind  me  of  old  times !  Monsieur  Du  Bois,  don't 
you  remember  the  sister  of  your  friend,  Beverly  Gra- 
ham ?     Have  you  forgotten  Byrd  ?  " 

The  young  man  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  Forget  ?  I  nevare  forget  the  Byrd.  Alas,  I  am 
think  her  perhaps  a  Byrd  of  Paradise.  Is  it  really 
the  same  ?  and  I  am  thus  happy .''  But  strange  it  is 
that  I  come  to  find  you  in  the  wild  of  the  wood.  How 
come  this  .-* " 

•'  He  is  a  friend,  you  know,  Mercy,  a  friend  of  my 
brother's.  Let  me  out,  Lock,  let  me  get  out  at  once. 
I  forgot  about  the  poor  man  and  the  tar.  I  must  see 
if  this  company  cannot  go  to  his  aid."  And  Byrd  was 
down  in  a  twinkling.  "  Such  an  encounter,  monsieur ; 
we  are  on  our  way  to  my  old  home.  And  what  are 
you  doing  here,  may  I  ask,  in  my  turn  ?  " 

"  I  am  with  despatches  to  General  Lincoln,  and 
these  good  men  are  to  assist  me  as  I  am  about  to  be 
capture  by  the  Tories.  These  are  of  the  gallant 
Marion  band." 

"  Marion's  men  ?  Good  !  This  is  luck !  Quick,  let 
me  go  with  you  to  speak  to  them.  I'll  tell  them  of 
a  blow  they  must  strike  at  once."  And  without 
further  ceremony,    Byrd   approached    the   group,    and 
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gave  a  short  account  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  going 
on  at  the  house  of  William  Jones,  concluding  with : 
"  And  you'll  save  him,  won't  you  ?  You  will  have  to 
go  quickly,  or  else  they  will  get  the  tar  on  him,  even  if 
they  don't  get  as  far  as  the  feathers." 

"Go?  Well,  rather,"  exclaimed  the  leader,  a  stal- 
wart fellow  in  buckskins.  "We  didn't  know  there 
was  fun  like  that  so  near,  did  we,  boys.''  "  And  they 
were  all  off  like  a  flash. 

"I  hope  they  will  not  drive  that  rabble  of  Tories 
in  this  direction,"  Mrs.  McKay  said  anxiously. 
"We've  suffered  enough  from  such." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  likelihood  of  their  stop- 
ping to  bother  us,  once  those  fellows  git  a-holt  of  'em," 
chuckled  Lock.  "  I'd  like  to  join  'em  myself  ef  it 
wasn't  for  leaving  you  ladies." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  !  "  "  Oh,  do  go !  "  cried  Mrs.  McKay 
and  Byrd  in  a  breath. 

Lock  laughed.  "  'Pears  like  a  diversious  opinion," 
he  said;  "but  I  ain't  a-goin'.  I'll  jest  set  here  an'  see 
how  they  come  off.  They  are  at  it  now ;  hear  them 
shots }  I'll  bet  more  'an  one  blamed  Tory  has  bit  the 
dust." 

"  Yes,  but  do  you  know,  the  Tories  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame,"  Byrd  said,  trying  to  be  strictly  just. 
"  Our  people  are  just  as  bad,  sometimes,  they  say." 
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"Humph!"  was  Lock's  response,  **but  they  didn't 
begin  it.  Who  started  up  the  darned  business,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  Whoopee !  see  'em  run.  Now  we  can 
go,  my  pretties."  And  he  turned  the  horses  toward 
the  road.  Jolty -jolt,  back  again  they  went  through 
the  woods,  and  on  toward  the  house  to  meet  the  vic- 
torious rescuing  party  coming  to  meet  them. 

"Just  in  time,"  cried  the  leader,  "thanks  to  you, 
Miss  Graham.  Mrs.  Jones  is  somewhat  upset,  but  so 
deeply  grateful,  that  she  would  like  to  entertain  us 
all.  So,  if  you  will  allow  us  to  escort  you  to  her,  we 
shall  be  most  happy." 

And  thus  with  their  company  of  outriders,  they 
arrived,  to  find  Mrs.  Jones  grateful,  indeed,  and  her 
husband  wearing  his  own  coat  instead  of  that  one  of 
tar  in  which  Byrd  had  feared  to  see  him. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

A     RACE    AND    ITS    ENDING. 

ZE  heart  of  you  is  still  so  warm  ? "  said  Amboise,  as 
he  took  Byrd  in  to  supper.  "  You  are  so  less  cold 
as  the  lady  of  the  North.  I  admire  much  this  woman 
of  the  South.  You  say  you  have  many  adventure ;  I 
also.     We  will  eschange,  yes  ?  " 

Byrd  responded,  "Yes,  but  I  am  too  hungry  just  now 
to  do  anything  but  eat  my  supper." 

"  But  you  are  pleasing  to  see  me,  I  am  hoping." 

"  I  am,  indeed." 

**  Though  you  are  grow  a  young  lady  since  I  am  see- 
ing you  ? " 

Byrd  laughed.  "Yes,  I  believe  I  may  be  called  so, 
but  I  don't  forget  my  friends,  nevertheless.  Did  you 
say  you  were  on  your  way  to  the  South  ?  " 

"  No,  I  return.     I  am  already  go." 

"  Oh,  shall  you  stop  at  Williamsburg  on  your  way  ? " 

"  Not  so,  I  think,  zis  time.  I  am  to  take  message  to 
one  at  ze  town  of  Charlotte,  then  I  go  to  New  Bern, 
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and  from  thence  by  water  to  Baltimore ;  zen  on  to 
headquarters." 

"  You  are  going  to  Charlottetown  ?  We  go  there, 
too,"  Byrd  exclaimed  delightedly. 

"  It  is  zat  I  may  accompany  you,  then,  if  I  am 
allowed  of  Mrs.  —  what  is  ze  name  of  ze  modzair  of  the 
pale  young  lady.-* " 

"  Mrs.  McKay.  And  do  you  know  —  "  Byrd  paused, 
thinking  that  she  would  better  not  tell  how  Mercy  came 
to  be  an  invalid.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  repeated,  "  that 
Mrs.  McKay  and  Mercy  are  going  to  be  with  me  in  our 
home  for  a  time,  till  Mercy  recovers  ?  Then  we  shall 
try  to  get  to  our  own  people  in  Virginia.  Major  McKay 
is  from  eastern  North  Carolina,  but  Mrs.  McKay,  like 
my  mother,  is  a  Virginian." 

"  And  I,  'tis  hard  to  say  where  will  be  a  soldier's  way ; 
but  if,  perchance,  I  am  returning  to  Virginia  with  our 
marquis,  I  shall  try  to  do  myself  ze  honor  to  call  upon 
your  good  modzair  and  aunt." 

"Ah,  that  I  may  be  there  if  you  do  come.  'Tis  so 
long  since  I  saw  them  all,  and  I  have  heard  not  a  word, 
except  indirectly."     Byrd  looked  very  pensive. 

"And  if  you  are  not  there,  I  shall  account  myself 
your  knight  to  rescue  you  from  zat  castle  where  you 
shall  be  immured." 

"  Shall   be  ?      I  won't   be,"   Byrd   replied,  laughing. 
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"I'd  escape,  as  I  have  done  before."  But  she  sighed, 
for  she  realized  how  helpless  she  really  might  be  if  she 
were  ever  made  a  prisoner. 

"You  are  more  pensive  than  formerly,"  Amboise 
said,  "  and  I  wonder  not  it  is  so,  but  yes,  I  am  ze  knight 
of  you.     Where  is  my  gauge  ?  " 

Byrd's  dimples  came  again.  "You  are  so  funny," 
she  said.  "  What  did  ladies  give  as  a  gauge  in  those  old 
days  .-*  Red  sleeves  and  things  like  that,  I  believe.  I 
haven't  any  red  sleeves  embroidered  with  seed  pearls, 
you  see,  and  I  need  everything  I  possess,  even  to  the 
handkerchief  around  my  neck.  So  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
give  you  a  gauge."  She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  she 
remembered,  oh,  so  long  ago  it  seemed,  that  Conway  had 
taken  a  knot  of  ribbon  from  her  gown  and  had  worn  it 
in  his  hat  at  a  tournament.  Where  was  Conway.? 
And  Champe,  coquettish,  lovely  Champe  ?  She  drew  so 
long  a  sigh  that  Amboise  looked  at  her  with  concern. 

"  You  have  fatigue  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  of  the  dear  old  days." 

"  And  you  are  sick  for  home,  I  know.  I  have  also  zis 
feeling  at  sometimes,  for  La  belle  France." 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  conversations 
that  the  two  had  during  their  journey  to  Charlotte.  The 
presence  of  the  young  man  enlivened  the  way  for 
them  all.     He  was  still  full  of  boyish  fun,  and  delighted 
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in  playing  tricks  and  making  jokes  which  both  Byrd  and 
Mercy  found  hard  to  understand,  but  at  which  they 
laughed,  simply  because  they  could  not  understand  them. 
It  was  well  for  them,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
they  had  so  gallant  a  guard  as  the  young  French- 
man and  the  little  body  of  men  who  accompanied  them 
a  greater  part  of  the  way.  Besides  the  bands  of  Tories 
with  which  the  country  was  infested,  there  were  British 
recruiting  officers  scattered  here  and  there,  and  it  might 
have  fared  hardly  sometimes  with  the  travellers,  but  for 
the  cunning  schemes  of  Amboise  Du  Bois.  He  was  so 
good  an  actor  that  he  could  mislead  the  enemy  at  most 
times,  and  if  this  failed,  he  and  his  friends  made  a  dash, 
and  won  their  escape.  Therefore  the  journey  did  not 
miss  of  being  a  lively  one. 

Sometimes  Byrd  and  Mercy  relieved  the  tedium  of 
their  position  in  the  wagon  by  riding  one  of  the  horses, 
which  their  escorts  made  bold  to  capture  on  one  of  their 
raids.  Mrs.  McKay,  to  be  sure,  would  not  often  permit 
the  girls  to  leave  her,  fearing  they  might  get  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  being  suddenly  fallen  upon,  might 
come  to  grief.  Indeed,  this  did  happen  once  to  Byrd, 
and  Amboise  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
knightly  plan  of  rescuing  her. 

It  was  one  bright  morning  that  Byrd,  feeling  in  good 
spirits,  declared  that  she  would  stay  no  longer  under  the 
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hood  of  the  wagon.  "  I  must  get  out,  dear  Mrs.  McKay. 
Indigo,  run  on  and  tell  Monsieur  Du  Bois  I  will  ride  one 
of  the  horses,  a  good  swift  one,  tell  him."  And  Indi- 
go's black  legs  scurried  ahead  to  where  Amboise  and 
his  friends  were  in  advance  of  the  party. 

In  a  few  minutes  back  came  Amboise,  leading  a  fine 
black  horse,  on  whose  back  Byrd  was  soon  mounted. 
"  The  first  bit  of  good  road  we  come  to  I  challenge  you 
to  a  race,  monsieur,"  she  said.  **  My  pulses  are  astir 
this  morning,  and  I  need  a  good  run." 

"  And  what  shall  be  prize  of  ze  vinner  ?     A  kees  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  offer  my  kisses  so  cheaply.  Only 
a  very  great  act  of  valor  could  win  one." 

"Zen  I  am  make  ze  act." 

*'  But  I  do  not  promise  you  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
but  said  nothing  less  than  that.  If  I  win  in  the  race, 
you  shall  give  me  what  you  choose ;  if  you  win,  I  will 
give  you  —  let  me  see  —  so  poverty-stricken  I  am  that 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  not  deprive  me  of  a 
necessity." 

"  A  lock  of  ze  abondant  hair,  you  are  not  mees." 

"  No,  that  is  true  ;  but  I'd  rather  keep  my  locks,  thank 
you.  This  flower  which  I  gathered  this  morning,  you 
shall  have  this." 

"  I  accept.  I  vill  geeve  if  I  am  losing.  What  sail  I 
geeve  ?     I  geeve  zis   little   pistol   of  myself,  which   is 
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sairve  you  as  a  memento  as  well  as  a  defence."  He 
showed  her  a  small  silver-mounted  weapon  which  he 
took  from  his  belt. 

"  'Tis  too  fine  for  me,  yet  I  should  dearly  Hke  it,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  try  my  horse's  speed  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  win  it.  Yonder  is  a  good  bit  of  road,  methinks, 
and  it  must  lead  to  a  plantation,  for  the  fences  are  now 
appearing.  When  we  issue  from  these  woods  we  will 
start  opposite  that  last  tree,  and  on  to  yonder  gate." 
He  assented  and  with,  "  One,  two,  three,"  they  were 
off. 

Byrd  had  not  ridden  to  fox-chases  for  nothing.  She 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  fences  or  ditches.  On,  on  she 
went,  not  stopping  to  glance  behind.  Suddenly  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle  made  her  horse  give  a  leap  forward ; 
then  he  set  back  his  ears  and  dashed  forward  at  such  a 
pace  as  she  could  not  check.  Almost  before  she  knew 
it,  she  had  reached  the  gate,  and  her  horse,  making  a 
sudden  swerve,  was  over  the  fence.  The  leap  seemed 
to  calm  him  down,  and  he  trotted  up  to  where  a  group 
of  men  stood  before  a  substantial  house. 

"  Britishers,  as  I  live !  "  Byrd  exclaimed  under  her 
breath.  But  with  all  the  nonchalance  in  the  world,  she 
asked,  "  Are  the  ladies  at  home  }  "  She  had  learned  the 
use  of  diplomatic  cunning  from  Amboise. 

The  men  looked  at  her  admiringly.     "  I  think  they 
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are  at  home,"  one  of  them  replied  courteously.  "Allow 
me  to  assist  you  to  alight."  But  Byrd  was  down  in  a 
jiffy. 

"  I  came  over  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  did  not  stop  for 
my  riding-skirt,  but  you  know  we  country  girls  do  not 
mind  a  thing  like  that,"  she  said  easily. 

"  That's  a  fine  piece  of  horse-flesh,"  spoke  up  one  of 
the  other  men,  looking  at  Byrd's  steed  with  a  critical 
eye. 

*'  Yes,  isn't  he  fine  ?  Midnight,  I  call  him,"  she  re- 
turned, coining  the  name  on  the  instant.  She  busied 
herself  in  fastening  the  horse,  and  then  went  up  the 
steps  of  the  house  in  some  trepidation.  Friends  or  foes 
were  these  ?     What  were  all  these  officers  doing  here  } 

A  servant  came  through  the  hall  as  she  entered. 
"  Where  is  your  mistress  }  "  Byrd  asked. 

The  man  looked  at  her  a  little  puzzled,  but  replied 
respectfully  :  "  In  de  dinin'  room,  miss.  We-alls  is  hot- 
foot to  git  dem  sojers  dey  brekfus." 

"So  they  are  foragers,"  Byrd  concluded.  "I'll  feel 
my  way."  She  opened  the  door  indicated  by  the  man. 
A  sweet-looking  woman  was  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
bread  at  a  table. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,"  Byrd  began,  and  then  paused. 
She  hardly  knew  what  apology  to  frame.  "I  —  we  — 
that  is  —  there  were  —  oh,  can  you  let  us  have  a  little 
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milk  and  butter  ?  We  are  travellers,  and  have  an  in- 
valid with  us." 

"I  would  gladly  accommodate  you,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  am  at  my  wit's  ends,  now,  to  know  how  to  furnish 
a  meal  for  these  soldiers.  We  have  been  called  upon  so 
often  of  late,  that  our  provisions  are  getting  very  low. 
These  are  troublous  times,"  she  sighed. 

"Yes,  but  if  one  gives  to  a  cause  one  loves,  it  is 
small  sacrifice." 

"  If  one  does,  yes." 

They  looked  at  one  another,  each  suspicious  of  the 
other.  ''If  one  does,"  Byrd  repeated.  "Those  men 
outside  there,  are  they  friends  of  yours  ? " 

"  Are  they  friends  of  yours } "  came  the  counter- 
question,  and  then  they  both  laughed. 

"  If  I  confess  my  principles,"  said  Byrd,  smiling, 
"  may  I  trust  you  to  let  me  go,  should  I  prove  to  have 
different  views  from  yours  ?  I  promise  to  be  equally 
considerate  of  your  opinions,  and  here's  my  hand  on  it." 

She  looked  so  winning  and  honest  that  her  companion 
smiled,  too,  and  replied,  "I  trust  you,  and  here's  my 
hand  on  it." 

"Then,"  Byrd  whispered,  "I  am  no  friend  of  those 
men  out  there." 

"Nor  I,"  came  the  whisper  back  again,  and  the  hands 
met  in  a  firm  clasp. 
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**  I  thought  so  from  the  first,"  Byrd  declared.  "  I 
seemed  to  know  by  intuition.  Let  me  help  you  get  the 
breakfast."  She  told  how  she  happened  to  be  there,  all 
the  time  moving  about  quickly  and  gathering  the  food 
into  plates,  as  the  servants  brought  great  piles  of  corn- 
bread,  bacon,  and  sweet  potatoes  into  the  room. 

Presently  from  outside  came  a  shout  of  laughter, 
and  then  was  heard  a  voice  singing.  Byrd  stepped  to 
the  window.  A  fantastic  figure,  a  wreath  of  flowers  on 
his  head  and  a  garland  of  leaves  around  his  waist,  bare- 
footed, with  shirt  torn  and  trousers  stained,  was  dancing 
and  singing  before  the  soldiers.  "  Hola  !  Hola  !  "  he 
sang,  cracking  a  whip  made  from  a  switch  of  willow,  and 
taking  wonderful  steps.  Byrd  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  the  better.  ''Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  startled. 
The  dancer  looked  up,  his  face  assuming  a  vacant  stare ; 
with  gaping  mouth  and  lack-lustre  eyes  he  gazed  around 
him.  An  inane  smile  broke  over  his  face  once  in  a 
while,  as  he  stood  letting  his  eyes  wander  over  the  group 
near  him. 

Soon  something  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
he  shufifled  up  to  one  of  the  oflficers,  laying  a  finger  on 
his  gold-laced  coat.  ''  Pretty  !  Pretty  !  "  he  mumbled. 
"  Give  poor  Louis."  The  man  struck  off  the  hand. 
"Take  away  your  dirty  fingers,"  he  cried. 

Byrd    shuddered.      She    had    recognized    Amboise. 
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Would  he  betray  himself  ?  Would  his  hot  blood  resent 
the  blow  ?  But  in  the  inane  smile  was  the  answer,  and 
the  man  masquerading  as  a  half-witted  fellow  stood 
vacantly  staring.  Fascinated,  Byrd  still  watched  him. 
A  bucket  of  water,  by  the  side  of  which  lay  a  gourd, 
was  on  the  porch.  Amboise  caught  up  the  gourd  and 
went  around  to  each  one  of  the  officers,  saying: 
"Poor  Louis,  poor  Louis.     Give  Louis." 

Some  of  the  men  laughingly  dropped  a  coin  in  the 
cup.  Amboise  went  up  to  the  window.  Byrd  turned 
and  caught  up  a  slice  of  bread  which  she  handed  him, 
at  the  same  time  comprehending  the  sudden  look  of 
intelligence  and  the  slight  gesture  which  accompanied 
it.  "Here,  poor  boy,"  she  said.  "You  shall  have 
more  after  a  while.  Wait  till  the  gentlemen  have 
finished  their  breakfast,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  then 
find  something  for  you.  Sit  down  out  there,  and  do 
not  give  trouble."  And  then,  being  summoned  to  their 
repast,  the  soldiers  entered  the  house. 

It  was  Byrd's  plan  to  wait  till  they  were  well 
under  way  with  their  meal;  then  she  would  slip  out, 
mount  her  horse,  and  be  off.  But  she  did  not  count 
upon  the  guard  outside,  for  when  she  went  to  get 
Midnight,  she  was  confronted  by  a  man,  who  said 
roughly,  "  Hands  off  that  animal ;  he  belongs  to  Mr. 
Vickers." 
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"  He  does  not,"  returned  Byrd,  indignantly.  "  I  rode 
him  here  not  half  an  hour  ago." 

"You'll  not  ride  him  again,"  retorted  the  man. 

**But  I  will,"  Byrd  insisted.  "  You  are  a  thief  and 
nothing  better." 

*'  I  am,  am  I  ? "  the  man  cried  in  rage,  and  catching 
the  horse's  bridle  with  one  hand,  he  essayed  to  give 
Byrd  a  staggering  blow  with  the  other,  which  did  not, 
however,  fall  upon  her,  but  upon  "poor  Louis,"  who 
suddenly  appeared,  anger  flashing  from  his  aforetime 
vacant  eyes. 

"Sacre,  you  villain,  you  strike  a  lady!"  he  cried. 
"  B-r-r-r !  I  strike  you,"  and  he  felled  the  man  to  the 
earth.  He  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  but  the  commo- 
tion brought  out  a  half  a  dozen  men  from  the  house. 

"  Catch  the  rascal !  "  shrieked  the  enraged  soldier. 
"He's  no  idiot!" 

"  Who  .-*  Where  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  others  ;  but  Am- 
boise  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"The  girl,  then,"  said  the  man.  "She  shall  pay  for 
this.  Wants  your  horse,  Mr.  Vickers,  and  is  sassy 
about  it."  He  snatched  a  sword  and  made  at  Byrd, 
who  shrieked  aloud. 

"You  coward!"  exclaimed  the  officer  to  whom  Byrd 
had  that  morning  spoken  first.  "  The  lady  has  a  right 
to  her  horse.     Don't  you  dare  to  touch  her,"  and  he 
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struck  away  the  sword  so  dangerously  near  to  Byrd's 
throat.  "Vickers,"  the  voice  came  sharply,  "I  thought 
you  were  a  gentleman.  No  more  of  this,  Walker. 
This  lady  has  a  right  to  her  own  property,  having  done 
nothing  to  show  us  enmity ;  rather  has  she  served  us 
with  her  own  hands."  He  bowed  to  Byrd.  "I  regret 
that  this  has  happened,"  he  said.  "  I  have  learned, 
since  I  came  to  this  country,  that  soldiers  are  not  always 
gentlemen.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  go  about  alone } 
Shall  I  send  an  escort  with  you  to  your  home  ? " 

**0h,  no,  no,"  returned  Byrd,  "thank  you  very 
much.  I  shall  not  be  afraid.  I  have  not  far  to  go,  and 
it  is  broad  daylight.  You  have  saved  my  life,  I  believe, 
sir,  and  if  I  can  ever  repay  you,  I  shall  not  forget  to 
do  so." 

He  bowed  again,  and  helped  her  on  her  horse,  the 
man,  Vickers,  and  his  underling.  Walker,  sullenly 
looking  on.  The  captain  watched  her  till  she  was  a 
safe  distance  from  the  house,  but  he  did  not  watch 
her  long  enough  to  see  a  figure  creep  from  under 
the  bushes  and  join  her,  a  little  further  on  mounting 
a  horse  which  had  been  hiding  in  the  woods. 

*'  Monsieur,"  Byrd  said,  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, "it  was  very  indiscreet  of  you." 

"Ah,  but  I  could  not  do  ozervise.  I  am  fearing 
for  you,  and  I  must  see  where  you  are  go." 
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"  It  was  an  escape,"  sighed  Byrd. 

Amboise  nodded,  but  seemed  preoccupied  till  they 
had  rejoined  their  friends,  although  Byrd  rallied  him 
upon  having  lost  the  race. 

He  handed  her  the  pistol,  saying:  "You  are  more 
velcome  to  zis  as  ever.     You  are  need  him,  I  sink." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  Byrd  responded.  "  I'll  run  no 
more  races  during  this  journey.  Say  nothing  to  Mrs. 
McKay,  please.  When  we  are  safely  beyond  this 
neighborhood,  I  will  tell  her." 

He  promised;  but  he  was  not  done  with  the  matter 
yet.  There  was  a  whispered  consultation  with  the 
rest  of  the  men,  when  they  came  up,  and  then,  leav- 
ing two  to  guard  the  ladies,  the  remainder  of  them 
rode  off. 

While  those  left  behind  were  taking  their  noonday 
rest,  sounds  of  firing  were  heard.  "What  means 
that.?"  cried  Mrs.  McKay.  "Let  us  go  back  to  the 
wagon." 

"  No  danger,  madam,"  said  one  of  their  guards. 
"There's  a  little  skirmish  going  on;  but  we'll  be  safe." 

A  short  time  after  was  heard  the  crackling  of 
branches,  the  beat  of  hoofs,  and  the  outriders  re- 
turned. But  not  alone.  Half  a  dozen  wretched  pris- 
oners were  with  them.  They  had  surprised  and 
captured  the  foraging  party.      Byrd's  heart  was  filled 
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with  pity  for  even  the  burly  Vickers  and  the  rough 
Walker,  but  the  gallant  and  polite  captain,  most  of 
all.  "They  shall  not  hurt  him,"  she  said.  "I'll  find 
a  way  to  prevent  it." 

She  jumped  up  from  her  seat  of  pine  boughs  and 
ran  forward.  "  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  she  cried ; 
"  a  life  for  a  life !  I  demand  this  officer's  life.  He 
saved  mine ; "  and  she  told  them  the  circumstances. 
Then,  turning  to  the  captain  of  the  foraging  party, 
she  said :  "I  did  not  think,  sir,  that  so  soon  I  should 
be  able  to  answer  my  obligation.  Monsieur  Du  Bois, 
this  is  the  gentleman  who  so  courteously  defended 
me,  and  oh,  —  do  not  kill  any  of  them." 

"Did  they  spare  my  old  father.!*"  cried  one  of  her 
own  party. 

"  Did  they  show  any  compassion  to  my  young 
brother.?"  said  another.  "A  life  for  a  life,  Miss 
Graham ;  there's  not  a  man  among  us  but  has  some 
score  to  wipe  out." 

"  We'll  yield  you  your  captain.  Miss  Graham,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  patriot  company.  "  Him  will  we 
spare,  so  far  as  his  life  is  concerned ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  consider  him  our  prisoner;  and  as  for  the 
rest  —  forward,  march,  boys."  And  into  the  depths 
of  the  woods  they  were  taken. 

Byrd  gazed  sorrowfully  at  her  prisoner,  who  looked 
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at  her  with  eyes  bravely  sad.  '*  I  am  your  debtor, 
Miss  Graham,"  he  said,  "for  so  I  heard  them  call 
you.  My  wife  and  little  ones  shall  always  speak  your 
name  in  their  prayers." 

Byrd's  eyes  filled.  His  wife  and  little  ones  —  she 
would  spare  them,  as  she  hoped  to  be  spared.  She 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  breast;  her  breath  came 
and  went  quickly.  She  looked  around.  Mrs.  McKay 
and  Mercy  were  in  the  wagon ;  Indigo  was  curiously 
following  the  retreating  figures  of  captors  and  cap- 
tives ;  the  black  horse,  flecked  with  foam,  was  teth- 
ered to  a  tree.  With  a  quick  movement,  the  girl 
unfastened  the  man's  bonds.  *'  Fly  !  fly  !  "  she  whis- 
pered.    '*Take  the  black  horse." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  repay  you .? "  he  said  in  a 
choking  voice. 

"  If  you  meet  my  brother,  Beverly  Graham,  or  my 
cousin,  Conway  Saunders,  do  as  much  for  them,  if  it 
comes  your  way.     Go,  while  my  back  is  turned." 

**  I  shall  not  forget.  God  bless  you,  dear  lady.  If 
Hardy  Dawson  has  an  opportunity  to  serve  you  or 
yours,  he  will  not  fail  you."  And  mounting  the 
horse,  he  dashed  off. 

"  Where's  your  prisoner  ? "  demanded  Monsieur  Du 
Bois,  upon  his  return. 

"Where.?    Alas,  I  know  not!"  Byrd  returned.    "You 
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should  not  have  left  one  maid  to  guard  him.  So 
clever  a  man  is  he,  that  he  freed  himself  from  his 
bonds  and  was  off  while  my  back  was  turned.  He 
mounted  the  black  horse.  A  pretty  fellow  to  be  so 
particular  about  my  right  to  the  beast,  and  then  to 
take  him,  himself,"  she  pouted. 

Monsieur  Du  Bois  looked  at  her  earnestly ;  but  she 
gave  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  went  off  to  the  wagon. 
The  next  day  she  whispered  her  story  to  Mrs.  McKay 
and  Mercy,  who  blamed  her  not  at  all,  and  promised 
not  to  betray  her  secret. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

AMID    FAMILIAR    SCENES. 

AT  this  time  the  prospects  for  the  American  cause 
were  not  encouraging.  In  the  autumn  of  1779 
the  number  of  American  troops,  all  told,  amounted  to 
little  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand.  The  Loyalist 
element  was  strong  in  the  South,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  recruits  for  the  army  could  be  obtained. 
Virginia  offered  a  large  bounty,  besides  land,  to  any 
soldier  who  would  enlist.  Savannah  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
English  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Carolinas,  Charles- 
ton being  the  first  and  most  important  point  to  be 
subdued. 

But  of  all  this  Byrd  knew  little.  She  and  her  friends 
sorrowed  over  the  fall  of  Savannah,  but  since  Beverly 
had  escaped,  Byrd  felt  that  she  still  had  cause  to  rejoice. 
Of  Major  McKay  nothing  as  yet  had  been  heard.  A 
hastily  scrawled  note  had  come  from  Beverly.  It  was 
handed  in  by  Indigo,  who  said  a  man  had  given  it  to 
him  to  deliver.     This  was  after  they  had  reached  Char- 
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lotte.  All  the  note  said  was :  *'  I  am  safe.  You  will 
hear  from  me  again.     Bev." 

"To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  home,"  Byrd  said  one 
night,  for  they  had  reached  the  village  of  Charlotte  and 
were  resting  there. 

It  was  a  body  of  surprised,  curious,  and  delighted 
people  who  came  out  to  meet  the  wagon,  as  it  slowly 
wound  its  way  up  the  road  toward  the  house.  One 
glance  around  her,  and  Byrd's  lips  began  to  tremble. 
"Why,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  McKay,  in  concern,  "is 
anything  wrong  ?  All  seems  in  quite  good  condition 
for  the  times.  You  have  been  so  happy  in  the  thought 
of  getting  here.     What  distresses  you  ?  " 

"  It  all  looks  so  natural,  and  it  makes  me  so  long  for 
my  mother  and  Beverly.  But  I  am  forgetting  my  duty 
as  hostess,  and  I  must  make  you  welcome  otherwise 
than  by  sad  looks.  I'll  get  out  first.  Lock.  Our  people 
don't  know  yet  who  it  is." 

But  in  this  she  was  mistaken  ;  for  Indigo  had  climbed 
down  and  was  recognized.  "  Fo'  de  Lawd,  who  dat .''  " 
exclaimed  Aunt  Dilly,  smiting  her  knees  with  her 
hands.  "Ef  hit  ain't  dat  little  no-count  In'igo.  Ain't  he 
growed  ?  Whar  yuh  come  fum  ?  Dat  ain't  mah  young 
mistis  in  thar  ?  Don't  nobody  hoi'  me  back  now ;  I 
gwine  git  mah  ban's  on  mah  baby.  Praise  de  Lawd  fo* 
dis ! " 
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"  Lil  mistis  ?  'Tain't  HI  mistis,  sho  'nuff  ? "  said 
black  old  Unc'  Esek. 

"  Dat  hit  is,"  declared  Vashti,  clapping  her  hands  and 
jumping  high  in  air.  And  in  a  moment  Byrd  was  in 
their  midst,  to  be  laughed  over,  cried  over,  prayed 
over. 

"  I  am  forgetting  myself  again,"  she  said  after  a  time, 
extricating  herself  from  her  mammy's  mighty  embrace. 
"  We  have  guests  here.  Run,  Vashti,  and  get  some 
one  to  call  Mr.  Mcllvaine.  Open  up  the  house,  Aunt 
Dilly,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it.  We  shall  want  the 
rooms  in  order.  Now,  Mrs.  McKay,  now,  Mercy,  let 
me  bid  you  welcome  to  what  is  my  real  home.  Mr. 
Mcllvaine,  here,  is  our  overseer,  and  these  are  all  our 
house  servants ;  Aunt  Dilly,  my  dear  old  mammy  who 
nursed  me;  Vashti,  our  housemaid;  Unc'  Esek,  who 
drives  us  to  church,  and  the  rest.  But  they  are  not 
all  here.     Where  are  Sukey  and  Phip .? " 

"  Dey  done  runned  away,"  Unc'  Esek  told  her. 
**  Dey  say  yuh-alls  ain't  gwine  come  back  no  mo',  and 
dem  red-coats  gwine  give  'em  gol'  houses  an'  lan's,  an' 
dey  jes  ups  an'  lights  out." 

Byrd  looked  taken  aback  by  this  news,  but  John 
Mcllvaine  now  produced  the  key  which  unlocked  the 
door,  and  they  entered  the  house,  and  before  an  hour 
were  comfortably  established.     The  mountain  air,  blow- 
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ing  fresh  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  soon  restored  the  color 
to  Mercy's  pale  cheeks,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  recover 
her  spirits  as  Byrd  hoped  that  she  would,  and  she  did 
not  always  find  it  easy  to  entertain  her. 

**  Alas !  "  said  the  little  hostess  one  day,  "  our  young 
sparks  have  all  fled  to  the  war,  and  I  can  offer  you  no 
gay  doings,  Mercy.  If  we  were  but  at  my  grand- 
father's, I  could  give  you  more  entertainment,  for  with 
Williamsburg  so  near,  we  have  a  chance  for  many  a 
pretty  rout." 

"  I  want  no  routs,  Byrd,"  Mercy  replied.  "  I  but 
want  peace  restored.  One  hears  such  shocking  tales 
from  every  side,  that  I  am  sick  at  heart.  I  cannot  be 
very  gay  while  I  am  uncertain  of  my  father's  fate." 

"  'Tis  a  gentle  reproof,  but  timely  ;  for  here  I  am  with 
no  news  of  my  brother,  and  unable  to  say  what  has 
befallen  my  dear  mother.  I  surely  ought  not  to  think 
of  frolics.  Yet  it  was  but  for  you  that  I  wanted  them, 
Mercy." 

"Now  you  reproach  me,  Byrd." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to.  Do  you  know  that  they  say 
that  although  the  British  offer  freedom  to  the  slaves,  it 
is  but  to  gain  possession  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
sold  when  they  run  away  to  the  British.  Is  it  not  sad 
to  think  how  the  poor  creatures  are  deceived } " 

"  It  is  all  sad.     My  mother  says  it  is  evident  that 
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the  British  mean  to  control  the  South,  and  erelong  we 
may  all  be  under  England's  dominion  again." 

"I  wish  I  were  a  man,"  said  Byrd,  clinching  her 
hands.  "  I'd  fight  till  the  last.  I  think  I'd  like  to  be 
one  of  Marion's  men,  for  then  I  could  swoop  down 
without  waiting  for  the  slow  movements  of  a  big  army." 

"  A  big  army  ?  A  pitiful  little  army.  Why  do  not 
the  recruits  come  in  faster }  " 

"  Why  don't  they }  Because  I  have  heard  there 
are  no  funds  with  which  to  equip  them.  But  we  will 
not  lose  heart  while  we  have  the  French  on  our 
side." 

"Ah,  yes,  the  French;  you,  at  least,  have  one  of 
them  on  your  side." 

Byrd  blushed,  but  she  laughed,  too.  "  I'd  like  to 
have  many  more  such  at  my  side,  and  then,  like  Joan 
of  Arc,  I'd  lead  them  forth  to  battle." 

"And  perhaps  be  burnt  at  the  stake  for  your  valor. 
No,  let  the  men  fight.  You  and  I  are  too  tender- 
hearted to  go  soldiering." 

Byrd  sat  with  her  chin  in  her  hands,  looking  off 
toward  the  road.  "  I  wonder  if  Conway  has  gone 
forth  yet.  My  brother  said  he  had  heard  it  rumored 
that  he  had  declared  himself  for  our  side.  And 
my  grandfather,  I  wonder  is  he  still  bitter  toward 
the  American  cause.     I  think   not.     Would  it   not  be 
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fine,  Mercy,  if  there  could  be  a  way  devised  to  transmit 
news  in  a  moment  from  one  place  to  another?" 

"  Very  fine,  but  very  impossible.  What  an  imagina- 
tion you  have,  Byrd.     Such  a  thing  could  never  be." 

**  Faith,  I  don't  know.  See  how  the  wind  blows  the 
dust  from  the  flowers  from  one  place  to  another.  I 
remember  a  plant  which  my  mother  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  about  here, 
and  although  our  own  little  patch  of  it  was  all  there 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  one  day  I  saw  the  same  kind 
of  a  flower  growing  by  the  roadside.  Birds  carry  seeds 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  are  blown  by  the  wind." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  that  is  very  different  from 
messages." 

"Is  it,  I  wonder.?  Don't  the  flowers  have  messages.? 
At  all  events,  I  wish,  oh,  how  I  wish,  that  I  could  be 
borne  along  swiftly,  so  swiftly  that  I  could  see  my 
mother  in  a  few  hours.  See,  Mercy,  there  comes  our 
young  Frenchman,  now,  and  he  has  a  companion  with 
him." 

Mercy  laughed.  "That  is  to  supply  me  with  com- 
pany, and  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying,  'Two  are 
company  ;  three  a  crowd.'  " 

Byrd  made  a  little  face  at  her, — for  Mercy  was 
given  to  teasing  her  about  Monsieur  Du  Bois,  —  and 
the  girls  arose  to  meet  the  approaching  visitors. 
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All  at  once  Byrd  gave  a  cry  and  ran  forward,  to 
Mercy's  astonishment,  for  she  was  not  used  to  seeing 
such  exceeding  emotion  exhibited  by  Byrd  when  Am- 
boise  came,  and  his  companion's  was  an  unfamiliar 
face.  She  followed  Byrd  slowly,  and  saw  her  reach 
up  eager  hands  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
Amboise ;  then  he  swung  her  up  on  the  saddle  before 
him. 

Mercy  stood  still  ;  she  did  not  understand  it,  but 
Byrd  soon  made  it  clear  by  calling  to  her :  *'  Mercy, 
Mercy,  'tis  my  cousin  Conway.  Think  of  it,  and  I  was 
but  now  wishing  for  the  word  that  he  has  brought. 
Set  me  down,  Conway,  and  let  me  present  you  to  my 
friend,  Miss  Mercy  McKay."  And  presently  Conway, 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hat,  was  bowing  before  his  cousin's 
friend,  and  they  were  all  chatting  gayly. 

"  Pray  give  an  account  of  yourself,  Master  Saunders," 
said  Byrd.  "  How  came  you  here  ?  and  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  you  and  Monsieur  Du  Bois  are  in  company  ? " 

**  It  is  all  natural  enough,  when  one  knows  the  truth." 
He  threw  back  his  cloak  and  displayed  the  uniform  of 
a  Continental  soldier.  "  I  am  at  last  fully  convinced  of 
the  right  of  your  side,  Byrd,"  he  said,  "and  am  now  on 
my  way  to  join  General  Lincoln,  having  a  lieutenant's 
commission.  Men  are  needed  badly  enough,  after  the 
ill  success  at  Savannah." 
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"  Oh,  good,  Conway !  I  am  so  pleased,"  Byrd  re- 
sponded, clasping  his  arm  with  both  hands,  and  looking 
up  in  his  face.     "  But  why  this  roundabout  way  ?  " 

"  Because  I  promised  your  mother  and  Aunt  Try  to 
come  this  way,  for  a  chance  word  of  you,  or  Beverly. 
Some  one  told  them  that  he  might  be  found  here,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  joined  Marion." 

"  Good  again.  I  am  so  fond  of  those  brave  men. 
A  company  of  them  did  us  a  good  turn  on  our  journey 
here.  Go  on,  Conway,  I  so  long  to  hear  all  you  have 
to  tell." 

*' Where  shall  I  begin.?" 

"  You  left  home,  when  ?  You  say  you  left  all 
well  ? " 

"All  well,  ten  days  ago." 

"  And  your  parents  ?  " 

"  Said  not  a  word  against  my  going." 

"  And  Champe }  " 

"Called  me  a  renegade,  and  then  fell  to  weeping 
on  my  neck." 

"Poor  Champe!  Did  she  send  me  a  message .!* 
But  no ;  how  could  she  know  you  would  see  me .? " 

"  She  sent  no  message,  in  truth,  for  she  still  main- 
tains that  she  adores  the  king,  and  my  going  was  a 
sore  blow  to  her;  therefore  she  had  only  tears  for 
words  when  I  left." 
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Byrd  gave  a  long  sigh.  "  It  is  so  good  to  see  you," 
she  said.  "Come  up  to  the  house  and  meet  Mrs. 
McKay.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  she  has  been, 
and,  oh,  Conway,  you  do  not  know  what  ills  have 
befallen  me  since  I  saw  you.  'Twill  take  a  week  to 
recount  my  adventures.  And  does  my  mother  know 
of  my  welfare  ?  I  have  written  to  her  whenever  there 
seemed  a  chance  to  send  her  a  letter." 

"  Indeed,  then,  she  has  never  had  so  much  as  one 
word  from  you.  A  note  from  Beverly  long  ago  said 
you  had  reached  Charleston  in  safety,  and  that  lifted 
a  great  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  for  we  feared  we 
should  never  see  you  again;  but  there  has  come  not 
a  line  since." 

"  Poor  dear  mother,  she  must  be  grieving  sadly. 
I  must  get  to  her  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  proper  way. 
How  I  have  journeyed  about,  I,  who  was  always  a 
stay-at-home.  Do  you  like  our  country,  Conway.'* 
No,  never  mind,  there  are  other  questions  I  want 
answered  first.     You  met  Monsieur  Du  Bois,  where  ? " 

"  In  Charlotte,  to-day,  and  I  stayed  not  a  moment 
before  coming  out  to  you." 

"  Let  one  of  the  men  take  your  horses,  gentlemen, 
and  come  inside,"  said  Byrd,  when  they  reached  the 
house.  "  It  gets  cool  these  autumn  evenings,  and  you'll 
find  a  cheery  fire  on  the  hearth." 
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**  And  are  you  safe  here  ? "  Conway  asked,  later 
on. 

"As  safe  as  may  be  anywhere.  I  was  not  safe  in 
Virginia,  nor  in  Charleston,  so  I  fear  me  I  shall  no 
more  be  safe  till  the  war  is  ended.  Ah,  Conway,  you 
know  not  how  I  have  mourned  for  my  mother,  and 
when  direful  tales  came  to  me  of  the  burning  of  plan- 
tations and  of  fearful  raids,  I  feared  she  might  be 
harmed,  or  ill,  perhaps  even  killed." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  felt  so.  Many  of  the 
plantations  were  sacked.  The  house  on  the  plantation 
belonging  to  Aunt  Try  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  many  along  the  rivers  shared  the  same  fate.  No, 
one  is  not  safe  these  times.  But  now  confess,  little 
coz,  what  is  it  that  brings  monsieur  dancing  attendance 
on  you  here.-*" 

"  He  was  sent  with  despatches  to  General  Lincoln, 
and  we  fortunately  came  up  with  him  on  the  way. 
He  has  been  in  Charlotte  since,  but  goes  in  a  few 
days."  Conway  leaned  down  and  look  at  her  closely; 
but  she  smiled  back  at  him  with  innocent  eyes,  and 
he  gave    a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  you  will  stay  too,"  she  said. 

"  As  long  as  I  may ;  till  Monsieur  Du  Bois  leaves, 
if  'tis  but  a  few  days  longer ;  but  I  am  needed,  Byrd, 
as  you  well  know." 
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"Then  will  I  not  detain  you."  She  slipped  her 
hand  in  his.  "Ah,  Conway,  'tis  such  a  joy  to  me 
that  you  have  at  last  come  out  boldly.  If  you  had 
seen  the  horrors  that  we  have  seen ;  if  you  had 
listened  to  tales  from  mothers  whose  sons  have  been 
butchered  before  their  eyes ;  from  wives  whose  hus- 
bands have  been  handed  over  to  Indian  allies  to  be 
tortured ;  if  you  had  been  made  heart-sick  by  see- 
ing tracks  of  blood  and  the  charred  embers  which 
declared  that  men  had  been  given  to  the  flames  after 
their  homes  were  desolated  and  their  families  taken 
captive,  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  depth  of  my 
feeling." 

"I  do  not  wonder.  I  feel  my  own  ire  rising  more 
and  more,  as  I  hear  these  tales  of  a  detestable 
soldiery." 

"Who  deserve  the  name  only  of  bandits." 

"True,  indeed;  yet  some  are  gentlemen." 

"  Tarleton  and  Ferguson  and  Cornwallis,  perhaps 
you  mean,"  Byrd  returned,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  Cornwallis,  yes,  I  think  he  may  be  so  con- 
sidered." 

"  You  have  heard  that  he  boasts  that  he  is  but 
waiting  for  our  crops  to  ripen,  when  he  will  save  us 
the  trouble  of  gathering  them.  How  I  hate  him ! 
How  I   despise   him !  "      She   stamped   her   foot   and 
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shook  her  head  in  rage,  so  that  Conway  laughed  to 
see  her  temper. 

"Your  little  tempests  are  good  to  see,"  he  said, 
"for  I  am  thus  assured  that  there  is  a  deal  of  the 
old  Byrd  left." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  do  find  it  so.  Despoilers  and 
plunderers  all,  for  the  others  are  no  better.  If  I 
were  fierce  when  I  left  Virginia,  I  am  a  hundred  times 
more  so  now.  We  have  such  good  crops ;  how  I 
should  hate  to  see  them  taken  in  by  the  British." 

"The  British  are  formidable  foes,"  Conway  ac- 
knowledged. "  'Tis  said  that  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  Savannah  they  will  endeavor  to  take 
Charleston,  and  that  is  why  I  am  hastening  there. 
Every  one  will  be  needed." 

"True  enough;  but,  oh,  Conway,  I  dread  the 
danger." 

"  For  me  ? " 

"  For  you,  for  Beverly,  for  Major  McKay,  for  all 
who  are  my  friends.  I  wish  I  knew  about  Beverly," 
she  continued  wistfully,  dropping  her  head  on  Con- 
way's arm.  Then  she  quavered  out,  "  I  am  afraid, 
and  so  tired  of  it  all,  and  I  want  my  mother." 

Conway  gently  stroked  her  dark  head.  "  Poor 
little  girl!  Dear  little  one,"  he  murmured.  "You 
have  been  so  brave,  don't  give  up  now." 
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"  But  it's  so  disheartening.  I  didn't  think  so  in 
the  beginning,  and  I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  you  now, 
only  that  you  are  a  patriot,  too.  But  it  is  disheartening, 
isn't  it.?" 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  lost 
cause.  Who  knows  what  moment  fortune  may  favor 
us.  Come,  you'll  discourage  me  before  I  have  a 
chance  to  strike  a  blow,  and  I'll  likely  turn  and  run, 
because  you  give  me  no  hope,"  he  said  playfully. 

Byrd  brightened  at  once.  "A  mean  little  croaker 
am  I.  Of  course  we'll  win.  We  must.  There,  Con- 
way, I'll  be  no  more  a  wet  blanket.  'Twas  unworthy 
of  your  cousin  to  hint  at  failure."  And  she  straight- 
ened herself  up,  smiling  at  him. 

"  That's  right.  Now  you  are  like  yourself.  Come, 
your  friend  Monsieur  Amboise  is  wondering  at  me. 
He  thinks  I  have  been  scolding  you,  and  have  made 
you  cry.  You  should  see  with  what  a  stern  visage 
he  is  regarding  me.     I  fear  he'll  call  me  out." 

Byrd's  dimples  appeared.  "  Oh,  Conway,"  she  said, 
"next  to  Beverly,  I'd  rather  have  you  here  than  any 
lad  I  know."  He  shook  his  head,  smiling,  at  what 
Byrd  did  not  seem  to  know. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ANOTHER    FLIGHT. 

IT  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  Byrd  bade 
good-by  to  both  her  gallants.  As  Conway  was 
leaving  her  she  called  him  back  and  clung  to  him 
lingeringly,  for  he  seemed  the  only  link  left  her. 
Her  tearful  eyes  were  too  much  for  Conway,  and  he 
held  her  little  cold  hands  against  his  breast,  saying  : 
"  Dear  little  heart,  does  it,  then,  grieve  you  so }  Shall 
I  stay.?" 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried.  **  I  would  give  you,  too,  to 
my  country." 

"And  I  am  yours  to  give,"  he  said  gently. 

She  looked  up,  a  little  startled,  but  did  not  resist 
when  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  cheek.  "Good-by,  dear 
heart,  good-by,"  he  said.     "If  I  return,  then  — " 

"Then.?"  she  repeated.     "Then  —  " 

"Will  you  love  me?" 

"I  do  love  you." 

"In  that  way.?" 

"  In  what  way .?  "     She  looked  down. 
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"As  I  love  you." 

"  I  don't  know  —  perhaps  —  I  haven*t  thought  of 
it  as  I  think  you  mean,  Conway,  but  of  all  others  I 
like  best  to  have  you  near  me." 

"  That  is  enough,"  he  replied,  his  face  brightening. 
"God  keep  you,  my  little  Byrd.  I  go  with  a  glad 
heart.  There  is  now  more  than  ever  at  stake."  He 
kissed  her  gently,  and  went  out  to  join  Amboise, 
who  was  waiting  for  him. 

"One  toward  the  north  and  one  toward  the  south," 
said  Mercy,  playfully,  as  the  two  girls  entered  the 
house,  after  having  watched  the  young  men  out  of 
sight.     "  Which  way  fly  your  feelings,  Byrd  ?  " 

"  Ah,  me !  both  north  and  south  they  go.  In  one 
direction  lives  my  mother,  and  in  the  other  lies  my 
brother's  camp." 

"  So  demure,  Byrd  ?  You  are  a  sad  flirt,  I  fear. 
I  saw  you  give  a  rose  to  monsieur,  and  an  hour  after 
you  were  fashioning  a  sword-knot  for  Mr.  Conway 
Saunders." 

"  Well,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?     He's  my  cousin." 

"  How  many  times  removed  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  We  have  the  same  great- 
grandfather, and  as  there  is  a  deal  of  intermarrying 
in  the  family,  it  happens  that  we  have  the  same  great- 
grandmother.     Mr.  Page,  my  grandfather,  is  the  brother 
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of  Conway's  grandmother,  who  married  my  grand- 
mother's brother." 

Mercy  laughed.  "A  mixed-up  state  of  affairs, 
surely.  I  fear  I'll  not  be  able  to  puzzle  it  out 
easily,  if  you  do  not  make  it  more  plain." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  this  way:  My  grandfather, 
George  Page,  married  Lucy  Saunders,  and  Lucy  Saun- 
ders's brother,  William  Saunders,  married  Conway's 
grandmother,  Rebecca  Page,  Rebecca  being  the  sister 
of  my  grandfather  and  of  Aunt  Tryphena  Page." 

"  Ah,  now  I  begin  to  see :  A  brother  and  sister 
on  one  side  of  the  house  married  a  brother  and  sister 
on  the  other.  I  should  call  you  double  cousins,  twice 
removed,  and  not  too  near." 

"  Twice  a  double  would  make  four,  methinks.  Alas, 
I  am  farther  removed  than  that,  for  Conway  is  farther 
and  farther  removed  every  moment." 

"But  not  in  spirit.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  never 
very  far  away." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  Why  nonsense  ^ " 

"Because,  oh,  —  just  because." 

"A  woman's  reason." 

"  So  'tis,  and  I  am  a  woman,  therefore  the  reason 
fits.  This  is  no  time  for  sweethearting,  Mercy;  all  is 
too  uncertain.     Scarce  three  months  since  the  fall  of 
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Savannah,  and  what  a  state  of  affairs.  'Tis  said  that 
every  bit  of  property,  both  personal  and  otherwise, 
belonging  to  the  patriots  in  Georgia,  has  been  con- 
fiscated, and  the  same  is  promised  in  South  Carolina, 
and  they  say  that  people  are  fleeing  from  there  in 
large  numbers,  for  they  are  never  safe  from  visits  of 
those  outlaws,  whose  ways  we  well  know.  Yet  we 
are  in  a  patriotic  neighborhood,  and  here  we'll  best 
abide,  your  mother  thinks." 

And  stay  they  did,  throughout  that  long  and  depress- 
ing winter.  Beverly,  they  heard,  was  with  Lincoln 
at  Charleston,  which  was  soon  in  a  state  of  siege. 
In  November,  from  Washington's  camp  in  the  North, 
were  started  southward  the  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia troops,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  beleaguered 
city.  They  arrived  at  Charleston  in  March.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  February  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  appeared  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  on  April 
10,  the  city  was  summoned  to  surrender.  Even  then, 
the  troops  could  have  escaped;  but  slowness  and  pro- 
crastination lost  them  their  opportunity,  and  on  May 
12,  about  a  year  from  the  time  that  Byrd  was  so  lost 
to  her  friends,  Beverly,  with  about  two  thousand  of 
his  comrades,  became  a  prisoner.  Most  of  these  were 
North  Carolina  men,  and  fully  a  third  of  the  number 
perished   afterward   from   disease  which    seized   them 
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in  the  foul  prison-ships,  or  which  overcame  them  at 
the  unhealthy  locations  on  the  coast. 

But  if  Beverly  was  taken,  Conway  was  left;  and 
from  him  Byrd  had  a  letter  telling  her  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  Colonel  Buford's  Virginia  regiment,  to 
which  body  he  was  then  attached. 

Mercy  and  her  mother  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  of  Major  McKay.  News  travelled  slowly  in  those 
days,  and  in  as  isolated  a  region  as  western  Carolina 
it  was  often  months  before  a  direct  communication 
could  be  received.  This  was  more  especially  so  when 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  often  prevented 
letters  from  from  ever  reaching  their  destinations. 

"We  are  refugees,  indeed,"  Mrs.  McKay  said  sadly; 
"but  how  fortunate  that  we  escaped  Charleston  when 
we  did.  Nothing  but  tales  of  horror  reach  our  ears, 
and  if  I  but  knew  the  fate  of  my  husband,  I  should 
raise  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  we  have  been 
delivered  so  easily,  and  that  we  may  count  ourselves 
safer  here  than  anywhere  south  of  us." 

"And  if  Beverly  were  but  safe,"  returned  Byrd, 
tears  filHng  her  eyes,  "  I  should  be  thankful  too." 

They  had  that  morning  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton and  dreaded  the  worst. 

"  Yet,  with  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  both  in  the 
clutches  of  the  British,  what  may  be  expected  next.!* 
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I  fear  that  even  here  we  may  not  long  be  safe,"  Mrs. 
McKay  said. 

"Ah,  but  here  we  must  be  safe,"  Byrd  returned. 
"You  know  the  Whigs  are  most  vigilant  hereabouts, 
and  they  hound  down  any  Tory  and  scent  an  uprising 
from  afar." 

Withal,  it  was  a  sorry  time.  Every  day  brought 
fresh  word  of  reverses  for  the  Americans  ;  but  the 
sturdy  North  Carolinians  never  wavered  in  their  devo- 
tion, and  especially  did  those  of  Mecklenburg  defy 
the  British,  so  that  the  country  around  was  known  as 
the  Hornet's  Nest. 

"Fortunately  there  is  enough  to  occupy  us  here," 
Byrd  said,  "and  we  are  not  too  far  to  skip  over  the 
mountains  if  trouble  comes  too  near." 

"  And  would  it  be  more  secure  there  ? " 

"Would  it.^  You  don't  know  Nolichucky  Jack,  and 
Quaker  Meadow  Joe  McDowell,  and  Clark,  and  the 
rest  of  the  over-mountain  men." 

"  Nolichucky  Jack,  that  is  John  Sevier,  isn't  it  ?  And 
the  others,  yes,  they  are  those  brave  Indian  fighters ; 
of  course  I'd  trust  them." 

"  And  I,  too.  My  father  knew  them  all  well.  Ah, 
they  know  how  to  fight ;  I  wish  you  could  hear  Bev- 
erly tell  of  their  famous  deeds.  See,  there  comes  John 
Mcllvaine.  He  has  been  to  Charlotte,  and  will  have 
Q 
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news."  And  they  ran  down  to  the  gate  through  which 
John  was  coming. 

"What  news?"   they  cried. 

"Both  good  and  bad,"  was  the  reply.  "That  hound, 
Tarleton,  has  cut  to  pieces  Buford's  Virginia  regiment. 
The  news  was  brought  to  town  to-day.  Moreover,  it 
is  rumored  that  Beverly  Graham  was  made  prisoner 
at  Charleston,  but  that's  better  than  being  killed." 

Byrd  gave  a  little  distressed  cry.  Mercy  turned 
very  pale,  but  uttered  never  a  word.  John  got  down 
from  his  horse,  and  walked  by  the  side  of  the  girls. 
"  Vm  afraid  that  young  Saunders  was  with  Buford," 
he  said.  "  Don't  break  down.  Miss  Byrd.  These  are 
terrible  times,  and  we  must  brace  ourselves  to  face  the 
worst.  Buford's  men  were  on  their  way  to  Charleston, 
but  were  too  late,  and  were  retreating,  when  at  the 
Waxhaw  they  were  overtaken  by  Tarleton  — "  He 
clinched  his  hand  as  he  uttered  the  name.  "A  few 
fled ;  the  rest  were  given  no  quarter.  Over  a  hundred 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  were  so  hacked  and 
mutilated  that — "  The  man,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
pioneer  hardships  and  Indian  outrages,  here  had  to 
pause.  "  I'll  tell  you  no  more,"  he  said.  "  General 
Rutherford  has  gathered  a  body  of  militia  and  has 
gone  to  meet  Tarleton.  Can  you  manage  here  if  I 
leave.  Miss  Byrd  ?     I've  stuck  by  the   place  till  now, 
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for  I  owed  it  to  your  brother  to  look  out  for  his  interests, 
but  this  time  it  comes  too  near.  We've  not  got  many 
men  left  in  North  Carolina;  but  what  are  here  will 
fight  to  the  death." 

"  Go,  of  course,  go,"  replied  Byrd,  feeling  as  if  her 
heart  would  burst.  "Go,  and  fight  with  all  your 
strength.     Oh,   if    I    had  a  hundred  more  to  send." 

"How  near  is  Tarleton .? "  Mercy  asked,  with  cheeks 
still  blanched. 

"I  hardly  know." 

"How  did  you  hear  all  this  news }  "  Byrd  asked. 

"  That  fellow,  John  Moore,  who  went  off  to  the  red- 
coats, has  come  back ;  and  they  say  he's  trying  to  get 
up  recruits  for  the  British.  Then  there's  Nick  Welch, 
he's  told  about  Buford's  men.  They  say  Nick  is  rigged 
up  to  kill,  in  regimentals,  and  is  scattering  his  gold 
wholesale.  He's  scared  some  into  the  idea  that  the 
British  are  going  to  ride  over  us  rough-shod ;  that  it's 
no  use  to  resist  any  longer,  and  from  what  I  know, 
we're  in  a  tight  box;  but,  by  — "  he  stopped,  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  face.  "We'll  show  'em  what  we  can 
do  out  here,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  Don't  be 
scared,  Miss  Byrd,  we'll  do  our  best  to  protect  Char- 
lotte and  her  homes,  and,  God  helping  us,  we'll  win. 
It's  them  poor  Dutch  people  I'm  sorry  for;  they 
believe  King  George  is  coming,  crown  and  all,  I  sup- 
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pose ;  but  they'll  learn  a  thing  or  two.  We  must  fight 
all  who  serve  our  enemies,  be  they  next-door  neighbors 
or  what." 

And  so  John  went  away  to  join  the  militia  gathering 
from  all  directions.  On  June  20  of  that  year  there  was 
fighting  at  Ramsour's  Mill,  and  those  who  innocently 
believed  they  were  right  in  offering  their  allegiance  to 
the  royal  authority,  which,  Cornwallis's  representatives 
assured  them,  was  now  an  established  fact,  were  the 
victims.  But  the  result  was  that  the  Tory  element  in 
that  part  of  the  state  was  crushed  out  by  these  prompt 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs. 

John  returned  home  elated  with  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  but  not  so  jubilant  as  Byrd  expected  to  see 
him ;  for  neighbors,  relations,  and  personal  friends, 
Tories  and  Whigs  alike,  had  fallen  side  by  side,  and 
were  buried  together.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  bloody  scenes  enacted  in  and  around  Char- 
lotte, the  battles  of  Hanging  Rock,  Camden,  and  Mus- 
grove's  Mill  following  each  other  in  quick  succession ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  September,  the  dreaded  approach  of 
Cornwallis  became  an  assured  fact,  for  the  news  came 
that  he  had  left  Camden  and  was  marching  toward 
Charlotte. 

Mrs.  McKay,  upon  hearing  this,  was  up  in  arms.  Too 
many  sickening  tales  had  come  to  them,  and  they  knew 
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what  might  be  expected  by  defenceless  women  at  the 
hands  of  Tarleton  and  his  followers.  "We  must  not 
stay  an  instant,"  Mrs.  McKay  said.  "  We  must  flee  up 
the  country  anywhere ;  anything  will  be  better  than  to 
stay.  Is  there  any  one  on  the  place  that  we  can  trust 
to  be  our  driver,  Byrd  .-*  I  wish  Lock  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain." 

Byrd  considered  for  a  moment.  "  I  think  I  could 
trust  Unc'  Esek.  He  is  right  old,  but  he  was  with  my 
father  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
ready  to  die  in  our  defence.  Then  there  is  Indigo,  who 
is  getting  to  be  a  big  lad,  and  could  be  of  great  use ; 
he  is  so  bright  and  sharp,  and  has  had  experience 
enough,  I'm  sure.  I  should  think  with  those  two  we 
might  do  very  well.  Shall  we  try  to  get  over  the 
mountain,  or  shall  we  strive  for  Virginia  ? " 

"  Virginia,  say  I  ;  for,  like  yourself,  I  have  friends 
there." 

So,  once  more  upon  a  journey,  the  end  of  which  they 
knew  not,  they  started.  Aunt  Dilly  wept  over  her 
lambkin,  and  all  the  servants  followed  them  to  the  gate. 
Through  forest  and  swamp,  over  streams  and  high- 
roads, they  took  their  way,  leaving  the  clamor  of  war 
behind  them,  leaving  the  news  of  both  defeat  and 
victory  to  follow  them,  Camden  and  King's  Mountain 
to  be  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  history. 
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One  day,  after  weeks  of  weary  travelling,  of  pri- 
vations and  fatigue,  the  little  company  of  three  women,- 
a  maid,  a  gaunt  old  negro  man,  and  a  skinny  little  negro 
boy,  in  a  mud-stained,  rickety  vehicle,  turned  into  the 
long  lane  which  led  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Page. 

Despite  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  place  maintained  its 
air  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  Here  were  the  tobacco 
sheds,  filled  with  the  lately  gathered  harvest,  the  barns 
no  less  full ;  there  were  the  stables  holding  more  than 
one  long-limbed  hunter ;  yonder  were  crowds  of  cheery, 
industrious  blacks,  singing  at  their  work ;  the  whir  of 
the  mill ;  the  clanging  of  the  forge,  —  all  these  came  to 
Byrd's  eyes  and  ears  as  the  sweetest  sights  and  sounds 
she  had  known  for  many  a  long  day. 

A  big  bell  by  the  kitchen  door  clanged  out  a  peal  as 
they  drove  in.  Byrd  turned  and  smiled  at  her  com- 
panions. ''  A  welcome  sound,  is  it  not  ?  We  are  just 
in  time  for  dinner.  Ah,  some  one  has  spied  us.  Hark, 
the  dogs  have  made  them  aware  of  an  arrival."  For  a 
mighty  barking  was  set  up  by  the  hounds,  and  a  gang 
of  little  darkies  came  running  down  the  lane  to  open 
the  gate. 

"  Lemme  down  !  Lemme  down  !  "  cried  Indigo,  excit- 
edly. "  Unc'  Esek,  lemme  down,  I  mus'  let  'em  know 
who  a-comin',"  and  out  he  tumbled,  to  be  viewed  with 
staring  eyes,  and  to  be  confronted  by  a  dozen  mouths 
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agape.  Then,  pell-mell,  a  rabble  of  youngsters  of  all 
sizes  started  for  the  house,  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  tell  the  news,  more  than  one  ambitious 
toddler  being  bowled  over  as  he  tried  to  follow.  Yell- 
ing, calling,  turning  somersaults,  they  preceded  the  sorry- 
looking  old  vehicle,  the  crunch  of  whose  wheels  upon 
the  gravel  brought  to  the  door  a  tall  figure  with 
powdered  wig,  ruffled  shirt,  and  silver  buckles. 

The  gentleman  looked  puzzled  as  the  conveyance 
stopped,  but  when  a  voice  from  the  inside  called  out, 
"  Grandfather ! "  Mr.  Page  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
in  a  twinkling ;  then,  sobbing,  laughing,  exclaiming, 
Byrd  threw  herself  in  his  arms. 

Mr.  Page's  own  voice  sounded  broken  and  full  of 
emotion  as  he  called  out :  **  Here,  you  black  rascals ! 
call  up  Zeke  or  some  of  them  to  attend  to  these  horses. 
Open  the  door  there,  you  pickaninny.  Tell  Achsah  to 
summon  the  ladies  at  once.     Hurry  up  there." 

"  Oh,  grandfather,  grandfather  !  "  Byrd  held  him 
tightly. 

*'  My  dear  girl,  my  little  Byrd.  There,  my  dear, 
you're  safe  at  home.  Thank  God,  you  are  here  at 
last." 

"  I  am  forgetting  my  duty,  sir ;  I  have  brought  you 
guests,  Mrs.  and  Miss  McKay." 

The  host  was  himself  again.      "  Ladies,  I  beg  your 
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pardon  for  the  oversight.  Welcome  to  Heath  worth. 
Allow  me,  madam,"  and  he  helped  them  to  alight. 

"  These  are  my  dear  friends,"  said  Byrd.  "  But  for 
them  I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me."  She 
broke  off  with  a  cry  of,  "  Mother,  oh,  mother ! "  for  she 
had  caught  sight  of  the  dear,  familiar  form  in  the  door- 
way, and  was  in  the  safe  refuge  of  her  arms  in  another 
moment. 

Then  out  bustled  Aunt  Tryphena,  wondering  what  all 
this  to-do  was  about.  After  giving  Byrd  a  rapturous 
greeting,  she  fairly  shook  her  brother  in  her  excitement. 
*' George,  George,"  she  cried,  "haven't  you  any  better 
sense  than  to  keep  these,  our  guests,  out  here  ?  Present 
me  to  these  ladies."  Then  in-doors  they  went,  to  be  ex- 
claimed over,  questioned,  coddled,  and  cosseted  till  they 
declared  themselves  like  to  be  made  ill  from  over-sym- 
pathy. 

"There  is  so  much  to  tell,"  said  Byrd,  "  and  so  much 
to  hear.  Do  I  offend  you,  grandfather,  if  I  speak  against 
the  king's  troops  ?  " 

Aunt  Try  laughed.  "  Offend  him  ?  Not  you.  Your 
grandfather  even  contemplated  changing  his  name  be- 
cause 'tis  that  of  George  Third,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  also  that  of  General  Washington,  I  think  he  would 
have  done  so." 

"I  am  so  glad,  so  glad,"  Byrd  repeated.     "Grand- 
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father,  dear,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  all  that  befell  you  after 
I  was  separated  from  you  that  dreadful  day  so  long  ago." 

"  Your  story  first,  my  dear.  We  old  folks  are  like  to 
be  long-winded,  and  I  like  to  hear  your  chatter."  So 
Byrd  went  on  with  her  recital,  her  mother's  arm  around 
her,  and  her  Aunt  Try  listening  with  all  her  ears.  When 
she  came  to  the  incidents  which  caused  their  removal 
from  Charleston,  Mercy  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  face  suf- 
fused with  color.  "  No,  no,"  she  cried.  "  Byrd,  stop." 
And  then  she  sank  down  and  hid  her  face,  all  eyes  upon 
her. 

''What  does  this  mean.?"  asked  Aunt  Try,  looking 
from  one  to  another. 

"  It  means,"  said  Mrs.  McKay,  gently  stroking  her 
daughter's  head,  "  it  means  only  that  Mercy  happened 
to  receive  a  wound  meant  for  Mr.  Beverly  Graham,  and 
that  she  is  sensitive  about  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  heroine.     It  was  an  accident." 

Byrd  flashed  a  glance  at  her  friends,  and  seeing  the 
imploring  look  in  Mercy's  eyes,  she  repeated  :  "  It  was 
an  accident,  but  still  I  think  by  the  turn  of  affairs  Bev- 
erly's Hfe  was  saved.  Tell  me,  has  anything  been  heard 
of  my  brother.?" 

Mrs.  Graham  looked  at  her  sadly.  "  We  have  heard 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner  when  Charleston  was  surren- 
dered.    Whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  we  know  not,  but 
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we  trust  that  his  good  constitution  has  stood  him  in 
good  part,  and  that  he  has  not  succumbed  to  disease  or 
harsh  treatment.  We  are  straining  every  nerve  to  secure 
his  exchange.  Your  grandfather  has  not  left  a  stone 
unturned." 

Byrd  sighed.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  thing  to  her  just 
then.  "And  Conway,"  she  said  after  a  pause;  "we 
heard  —  oh,  is  it  true  }  " 

They  were  all  silent.  Mr.  Page  arose  and  left  the 
room.  Tears  filled  Mrs.  Graham's  eyes.  "  We  fear  it 
is  too  true,  Byrd,  my  love.  It  is  so  sad,  so  sad.  Conway 
was  with  Colonel  Buford,  and  William,  your  Uncle  Wil- 
liam, was  there,  too,  when  Tarleton  and  his  men  so  bru- 
tally butchered  their  regiment.  Champe  and  I  both 
mourn  a  brother.  Father  has  been  bitter,  bitter  ever 
since,  and  Champe,  poor  Champe." 

Byrd  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  breast  and  sobbed 
unrestrainedly.  Amid  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
past  few  months,  her  thought  had  often  flown  to  Con- 
way, and  it  had  seemed  a  happy  anticipation,  that  of  his 
return.  She  did  not  forget  that  loverlike  parting,  and, 
though  she  had  sometimes  wondered  if  she  really  would 
like  to  settle  down  in  Virginia  as  Conway's  wife,  it  was 
not  altogether  an  unpleasant  thought.  Yet  again  came 
other  dreams  of  a  more  brilliant  lover,  and  the  face  of 
the  young  Frenchman  would  rise  before  her. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A    VISIT    FROM    CHAMPE. 

THAT  night  Byrd  told  her  little  love  story  to  her 
mother,  who  said  :  "  Yours  is  one  of  many  griefs. 
Dear  Conway,  he  told  me  of  his  feeling  for  you,  like 
the  honorable  gentleman  he  was,  and  he  was  so  eager 
to  find  you.  There  have  been  more  brilliant  men  in 
the  world  than  Conway,  but  few  more  truly  thought- 
ful, tender,  and  sincere." 

Then  Byrd  fell  to  crying  again.  "  Don't  say  he 
was  all  those  things,"  she  said;  "perhaps  he  did 
escape." 

But  her  mother  shook  her  head.  "  'Twould  be 
wrong  if  I  allowed  you  to  cherish  such  a  hope.  Even 
Champe  has  given  up  ;  poor  Champe." 

"  Why  poor  Champe  ? "  Byrd  exclaimed  fiercely. 
**  Is  she  so  much  worse  off  than  I  ?  She  would  uphold 
his  slayers,  and  does  not  deserve  pity." 

"You  do  not  know,  dear.  I  think  you  will  scarce 
recognize  Champe.     She  is  sadly  changed." 
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"  And  I,  am  I  changed  ?  With  all  that  I  have 
endured,  I  should  be." 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  long  and  fondly.  "  You 
are  a  little  taller,  not  much,  however,  and  there  is  a 
woman  look  in  your  face,  which  has  lost  some  of  its 
girlish  roundness,  and  your  eyes  show  more  wisdom ; 
yet  in  them  I  think  there  is  still  lurking  the  same  spirit 
of  mischief  as  that  of  old." 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  say  that,  when  this  fresh 
grief  is  so  newly  laid  upon  me  .-*  I  thought  to  be  so 
glad  and  happy  when  I  reached  home,  and  now,  how 
I  am  sorrowful.  I  thought  I  needed  but  to  be  in  your 
arms  again  to  be  happy.  Hold  me  close  to  you,  mother, 
dear,  I  am  so  sad." 

"Ah,  dear  little  one,  I  know.  But  Time  is  a  great 
physician,  and  you  are  so  young,  so  young ;  you  can- 
not always  wear  the  willow.  Yet  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  sorrow."  She  gathered  Byrd  close  to  her,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  old  chair  which  had  heard  her  own  lullabies, 
she  rocked  her  little  daughter  till  the  tired  eyelids  fell 
over  the  heavy  eyes  and  the  balm  of  sleep  fell  on  Byrd. 

Oh,  the  comfort  of  it !  to  be  once  more  with  those 
one  loves,  was  Byrd's  first  thought  when  she  awakened 
the  next  morning.  Yet,  with  the  feeling  came  the  pang 
which  the  thought  of  her  brother  and  Conway  brought. 
Poor   Conway  —  no,  she  would  not  believe  him  dead. 
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**  I  will  not,"  she  said  aloud.  "  They  do  not  know. 
They  say  no  news  has  been  heard  of  him,  and  that  he 
is  not  with  those  of  Colonel  Buford's  men  who  escaped, 
that  all  the  rest  were  murdered.  But  why  was  his  body 
not  found  ?  No,  I  believe  he,  too,  is  a  prisoner,  although 
that  would  be  almost  as  bad."  She  buried  her  face  in 
her  pillow.  She  was  at  home  again,  but  the  fierce 
figure  of  war  still  seemed  to  stand  over  her,  and  the 
shadows  were  yet  very  deep. 

Her  grandfather  was  not  willing  that  she  should 
stir  foot  off  the  place,  so  precious  was  he  of  her. 
"  No,  indeed,"  he  declared,  '*  I'll  not  have  you  spirited 
away  again." 

"  But  I  do  so  want  to  see  Champe,"  she  told  him. 

"Then  I'll  go  and  fetch  her.  Has  that  boy  of 
yours  been  put  into  a  comfortable  place  .^"  he  asked, 
turning  back  as  he  was  on  his  way  out. 

"  Indigo  ?     Yes,  sir." 

"  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  the  little  rascal. 
He's  served  you  well.  Such  faithfulness  isn't  to  be 
found  every  day." 

"  Indeed,  no,   sir." 

"  Find  out  what  would  please  him  best,  and  he 
shall  have  it,  be  it  not  too  heavy  a  drain  on  me  to 
supply  it.  Our  friend,  General  George  Washington, 
pulls  at  my  purse-strings  with  a  strong  hand." 
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Byrd  smiled.  "  Grandfather,  I  like  to  hear  you  say 
such  things." 

He  smiled  in  return.  "  Mind,  miss,  I  don't  con- 
demn all  my  old  friends ;  far  from  it.  There  are 
some  very  good  Tories,  but  when  I  think  of  my  son 
William,  of  the  many  brave  fellows  butchered  by  a 
brutal  soldiery,  I  could  hang  every  red-coat  I  see. 
But  there,  we  will  not  rake  over  the  old  fires.  I'll 
fetch  you  Champe." 

After  his  departure,  Byrd  hunted  up  Indigo.  What 
did  he  want  ^  What  would  seem  to  be  his  most 
ardent  desire,  supposing  such  a  thing  were  to  be  that 
he  should  have  it.? 

Indigo  pondered.  It  was  a  serious  moment,  and 
his  final  answer  was :  A  yellow  hound  dog,  to  which 
he  had  taken  a  fancy;  all  the  'possum  and  sweet 
ertaters  he  could  eat,  and  a  blue  coat  with  bright 
buttons  like  General  Washington  wore.  It  was  such 
a  funny  mixture  that  Byrd  laughed  unrestrainedly, 
bringing  Mercy's  head  to  the  door  to  see  what  could 
have  so  suddenly  provoked  to  merriment  one  who 
had  shown  so  sad  a  face  but  an  hour  before. 

Byrd  was  sitting  on  the  step  by  one  of  the  white 
columns  of  the  front  porch.  "Come  here,  Mercy," 
she  called,  "and  do  listen  to  this  boy.  Tell  Miss 
Mercy,  Indigo,  what  you  want."      And   he  repeated 
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his  wish.  "They'll  not*  despoil  my  grandfather's 
chests  to  any  great  extent,  I  think,"  Byrd  remarked, 
"  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  get  them  all, 
Indigo,  provided  the  'possum  can  be  found.  I'll 
speak  for  the  '  yaller '  dog,  and  the  coat.  There  comes 
Mr.  Page,  now.  Run,  open  the  gate  for  him.  Stay 
with  me,  Mercy,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  cousin 
Champe." 

The  autumn  sunlight  fell  on  the  two  as  they  stood 
there  together,  waiting.  Champe  gave  a  little  shiver 
as  she  saw  them.  Byrd's  sympathies  bade  her  run 
forward  to  clasp  Champe  as  she  stepped  from  the 
chaise.  Was  this  Champe  ?  This  pale,  hollow-eyed 
girl  ?  Thin  and  ill  she  seemed.  She  grasped  Byrd 
convulsively.  "  You  have  come  back,"  she  whispered. 
"  Oh,  Byrd,  you  who  have  been  through  such  perils, 
have  escaped,  why  should  not  the  others } " 

"  Poor  Champe  !  Dear  Champe,"  Byrd  murmured. 
"  Come,  let  me  make  known  to  you  my  friend  Mercy, 
who  has  shared  many  dangers  with  me." 

Mercy  shrank  from  Champe's  cold  greeting,  and 
drew  closer  to  Byrd.  She  felt  that  here  was  one 
whom  she  did  not  attract.  But  they  all  went  in-doors 
together,  and  a  little  later,  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
Byrd's  window,  Champe  and  her  cousin  opened  their 
hearts  to  each  other. 
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All  Champe's  teasing  ways,  her  little  imperious  man- 
ner, her  proud  mien,  were  gone.  "  I  am  so  bereft,  so 
bereft,"  she  complained.  "  My  dear,  noble  brother, 
and  —  and  my  lover." 

Byrd  said  not  a  word,  for  she  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  make. 

*'  My  lover,"  Champe  repeated ;  "  for  he  was,  Byrd, 
Beverly  was,  and  I  let  him  go  with  a  fleer  at  him !  He 
loved  me,  and  for  bread  I  gave  him  a  stone."  She  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  little  packet,  which  she  slowly  opened 
to  show  Byrd  the  contents.  "See  his  letter  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"  it  is  the  one  you  brought  to  me,  do  you  remember  ? " 

"  But  that  you  tore  to  pieces  and  threw  away,"  said 
Byrd,  in  surprise. 

"  So  I  did,  and  went  out  and  gathered  up  the  bits 
when  your  back  was  turned.  I  have  treasured  them 
ever  since.  I  have  read  and  reread  them,  and  yet  when 
Conway  asked  me  if  I  had  a  message  to  send  should 
they  chance  to  come  upon  each  other,  I  said,  '  You  may 
tell  him  when  he  returns  wearing  the  king's  colors  I 
will  welcome  him.*  I  said  that,  when  my  own  brother 
was  leaving  me  to  wear  another  uniform.  I  am  pun- 
ished, bitterly  punished,  for  my  gibes  and  taunts  to 
them  both.  I  hate  the  king  and  his  minions.  I  hate 
them.  I  wish  I  were  a  man  to  avenge  my  beloved  ones. 
Oh,  Byrd,  you  are  Beverly's  sister ;  tell  me,  did  he  say 
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that  he  loved  me  ?  Did  he  ?  did  he  ?  Oh,  that  I  had 
given  him  one  word  of  comfort ;  that  I  had  sent  him  a 
token  of  my  love.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  now,  to 
know  that  he  treasured  but  a  lock  of  my  hair." 

"  He  has  one,  Champe,  dear,"  Byrd  told  her.  "  Dear 
Champe,  he  loved  you  well,  and  the  lock  of  hair  which 
you  once  gave  me,  I  gave  to  him  the  night  he  went 
away." 

"  But  he  loves  me  no  more ;  that  other  one,  whom 
you  brought  here  with  you,  I  know  he  loved  her.  You 
have  told  me  of  those  days  in  Charleston ;  of  that  night 
when  she  was  wounded  in  his  stead ;  and,  Byrd,  a  letter 
came  to  me  after  that,  not  so  very  long  ago,  'twas  after 
he  had  heard  of  my  safe  escape  at  the  time  we  lost  you, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  grown  to  see  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  me  to  love  him,  when  I  so  loved  the 
cause  of  the  king,  and  now  I  hate  the  king,  who  has 
come  between  me  and  the  man  I  love."  She  buried  her 
face  on  Byrd's  shoulder,  and  was  so  woe-stricken  that 
Byrd  would  have  given  anything  if  she  could  have 
offered  a  word  of  comfort.  She  let  her  recover  from 
her  first  bitter  weeping,  and  then  she  said:  "Champe, 
dear,  you  speak  as  if  my  brother  were  no  more.  Do 
you  then  give  him  up  so  easily  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  I 
shall  see  not  only  Beverly,  but  Conway  again.  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  am  convinced  of  it." 
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"Ah,"  sighed  Champe,  "you  and  Conway  were  of 
one  mind.  You  have  naught  to  reproach  yourself  with, 
but  I  feel  no  hope." 

"  That  is  wrong,"  Byrd  replied  with  decision.  "  Why, 
Champe,  there  is  no  reason  in  this.  Beverly  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  'tis  true,  but  all  do  not  die  in  that 
condition,  and  his  chances  are  as  good  as  any  one's. 
And  who  was  it  saw  Conway  cut  down.-*    Not  any  one." 

"We  might  have  been  doubly  sisters,  as  we  are 
doubly  cousins,"  said  Champe,  paying  no  attention  to 
Byrd's  words. 

"Perhaps,"  Byrd  replied  slowly.  "Let  us  think  of 
something  to  do,  Champe ;  of  some  way  to  find  out  the 
truth.  Don't  give  up  to  despair,  and  try  to  be  friends 
with  Mercy.  Why  should  you  think  there  have  been 
love  passages  between  her  and  my  brother.  I  am  sure 
there  have  not." 

"  I  feel  it  here,"  Champe  returned,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  heart.  "  Oh,  Byrd,  if  I  had  your  elasticity  and 
confidence,  I  could  feel  more  hopeful.  But  this  I  can 
do ;  I  can  serve  the  cause  that  Beverly  so  loved,  and 
which  even  my  father  now  concedes  is  just.  I  can 
give  all  I  possess,  and  I  will.  Tell  me,  Byrd,  were  you 
plighted  to  my  brother  ? " 

Byrd  hesitated.  "  No-o,  I  —  oh,  Champe,  do  not  ask 
me.     I  love  Conway  dearly,  but  I  don't  know  —  I  have 
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sometimes  thought  of  another  and,  —  perhaps  I  might,  — 
I  cannot  tell.  Do  not  press  me.  Yet  this  I  can  say  to 
myself;  I  did  not  distress  Conway  when  he  and  I  parted." 

"And  I  did,  I  did,  and  not  only  him,  but  Beverly 
too."  Champe  was  in  a  very  nervous  and  self-reproach- 
ful state,  so  that,  at  last,  Byrd  ceased  to  argue  with  her, 
and  would  only  reiterate,  "We  shall  see  them  again, 
I  know  it." 

But  the  weeks  went  by,  and  although  General  Greene 
and  others  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  procure 
an  exchange  for  the  gallant  North  Carolina  men,  they 
still  languished  in  their  prisons. 

Into  Byrd's  ear  Champe  from  time  to  time  poured 
her  confessions.  She  seemed  to  cling  to  her  cousin  as 
representing  the  one  whom  her  cousin  Beverly  and  her 
brother  Conway  most  fondly  loved ;  and  poor  Byrd  was 
sometimes  at  her  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  ward  off 
Champe's  storm  of  self-reproachful  tears. 

"  I  smiled  upon  this  one  and  that,  who  held  to  the 
king's  cause,"  she  told  Byrd  one  day.  "  I  urged  my 
admirers  to  go  and  fight  if  they  would  win  my  favor, 
and  to  think,  Byrd,  I  did  so  augment  the  foes  that 
captured  my  own  dear  ones." 

"  But  you  thought  you  were  doing  right,"  Byrd 
responded. 

"  Did    I  ?     I  wonder  if   I  did.     No,  in  my  heart  of 
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hearts,  I  didn't,  but  I  had  begun  by  laughing  at  the 
true  patriots,  and  I  didn't  want  to  acknowledge  myself 
in  the  wrong.  Oh,  Byrd,  there  was  one  to  whom  I 
showed  more  favor  than  I  did  to  the  others  —  a  brave 
young  Britisher.  I  did  like  him,  and  because  some  of 
the  other  girls  would  have  won  his  attentions,  I  kept 
him  by  my  side,  with  lures  and  snares,  and  did  even 
give  a  half  promise  to  give  my  hand  when  he  returned. 
Am  I  not  the  veriest  wretch  ?  Can  you  ever  love  me 
again  ?  Please  kiss  me,  Byrd,  even  if  I  have  grown 
so  scrawny  and  ugly,  and  your  Mercy  is  so  pink  and 
white  and  amiable.  You  love  me  best,  you  know  you 
do.  Alas,  I  have  come  to  taking  second  place  with  you 
as  well  as  others." 

"  Look  here,  Champe,"  Aunt  Try's  voice  broke  in 
upon  them.  "  You  are  enough  to  provoke  the  patience 
of  a  saint.  Why  do  you  talk  to  Byrd  that  way.?  I 
only  caught  your  last  words,  but  they  were  enough  to 
show  me  the  morbidness  which  is  wearing  on  you. 
What  under  the  sun  ails  you .?  Your  nerves  are  as 
flabby  as  a  baby's.  I  never  expected  to  see  you  such 
a  whining,  drivelling  creature.  Look  at  Byrd,  for  all 
that  she  has  gone  through,  she  is  as  steady  as  an  old 
soldier.     I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Champe  Saunders." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Try,"  Champe  began,  pitifully,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 
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"  There,  there,  don't  cry,  child,  don't  cry.  You  need 
a  good  tonic,  that's  what  you  do.  I'll  make  up  that 
mess  of  herbs  the  old  Indian  woman,  Potomka,  gave 
me  the  receipt  for,  and  you  must  take  some.  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  you,  Champe,  but,  indeed,  you  are 
thinking  of  nobody  but  yourself.  What  you  need  is 
work.  You  say  you  would  fain  show  your  ardor  for 
the  patriot  cause.     Work  for  it,  then." 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Champe,  through  her 
tears. 

"  You  can  spin  and  weave  and  sew  for  the  soldiers ; 
you  can  make  them  coats  and  shirts,  and  knit  socks. 
You  can  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.  Moreover, 
you  can  spare  those  who  have  already  suffered,  the 
sound  of  your  wails  and  the  sight  of  your  tears.  You 
are  a  spoiled,  petted  child,  and  when  things  don't 
go  the  way  you  want,  you  must  raise  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  wring  your  lily  hands,  and  expect  every  one  to 
cosset  and  dandle  you.  *  Still  waters  run  deep,'  say 
I.  Do  you  suppose  you  are  the  only  one  who  has 
lost  a  brother  ?  Look  at  Madam  Washington,  she 
has  sent  her  only  son  to  the  wars,  and  she  is  but 
one  of  a  host  of  others.  Perk  up,  girl,  and  do  some- 
thing for  others,  else  you  turn  into  the  sour  old  maid 
that  I  am." 

Champe   smiled,    quite    as     much     at    the   idea   of 
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Aunt  Try's  sourness,  as  at  the  suggestion  that  she 
was  either  idle  or  self-indulgent,  for  if  ever  there 
was  an  unselfish,  devoted  woman,  it  was  this  same 
aunt. 

**  You're  not  sour,"  cried  Byrd ;  **  and  as  for  the  old 
maid  part,  'tis  by  your  own  choice  you  are  so.  What 
do  I  hear  of  Mr.  Isador  Carter's  devoirs  these  twenty 
years.  They  say  he  has  proposed  once  a  year  since 
a  certain  ball  at  Williamsburg.  Oh,  I  have  heard  all 
about   it." 

"  Nonsense,  pure  nonsense,  child,"  responded 
Aunt  Try ;  but  she  looked  not  at  all  ill-pleased  at 
the  soft  impeachment.  It  was  not  a  secret  in  the 
neighborhood  that  Colonel  Isador  Carter,  of  the 
patriot  army,  and  now  with  General  Greene,  had 
been  for  long  years  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Tryphena    Page,  of    Heath  worth. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Byrd,  her  arms  still  around 
Aunt  Try,  "  I  think  it  would  do  Champe  good  to 
come  here  for  a  time.  Then  she  cannot  escape 
your  messes,  and  we'll  put  hope  into  her,  will  we 
not.  Auntie  Try  ?  Suppose  Colonel  Carter  should 
bring  our  boys  home,  what  reward  would  you  give 
him  ?  "  she  asked  slyly. 

"Go  'long,  child,"  replied  Aunt  Try.  "You're  not 
going  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  tell   you  for   once  and  all. 
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What  say  you,  Champe,  shall  we  keep  you  with  us 
for  a  while,  and  see  if  Heath  worth  can't  do  for  you 
what  The  Cedars  cannot?  We'll  set  you  to  work 
gladly  enough." 

"  I'll  stay,  thank  you.  Aunt  Try.  Will  you  send 
a  message  for  me,  and  bid  my  mother  let  Marcy 
come  over  with  such  of  my  wardrobe  as  I  shall 
need .? " 

"That  I  will.  Come  now,  girls,  I  want  you  both 
in  the  cutting  room.  I've  a  deal  to  do,  and  I'm 
keeping  the  women  ready  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  while  the  rest  of  us  work 
with  scissors  and  thread." 

"Another  pair  of  hands,"  she  announced  as  she 
entered  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  from  beyond  which 
came  the  whir  of  wheels  and  the  click-clack  of 
looms. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Mrs.  McKay  were  busy  cutting 
out  garments  which  Mercy  was  basting  together. 
They  all  looked  up  as  Champe  and  Byrd  appeared. 
"  I  wondered  why  Byrd  delayed  so  long,"  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham said,  "  and  we  will  be  glad  of  your  help,  Champe. 
The  winter  is  coming  on  fast,  and  the  men  will  need 
all  that  we  can  make  for  them,  and  more  too.  Mrs. 
McKay  and  Mercy  say  they  will  stay  with  us  as  long 
as  we  can  make  them  of  use,"  she  added,  turning  to 
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Miss  Tryphena,  "and  so  it  behooves  us  to  give  them 
plenty  to  do." 

"Then  see  that  you  do  your  part  in  getting  the 
work  ready  for  their  hands,"  returned  Aunt  Try. 
"  I  must  look  to  the  dyeing  of  those  newly  spun  yarns. 
Phemy  always  will  put  in  too  much  hickory  bark  if  I 
don't  watch  her." 

Byrd  sat  down  by  Mercy,  and  picked  up  one  of 
the  woollen  shirts  which  lay  in  a  pile  on  the  floor. 
"They  say  that  the  Marquis  Lafayette  is  like  to 
come  this  way,"  Mercy  said  with  a  little  smile. 
"What  does  that  suggest,  Byrd.?" 

A  wave  of  color  came  into  Byrd's  face.  "  It  sug- 
gests many  things,  —  a  sound  whipping  for  my  Lord 
Cornwallis  if  he  come  this  way,  too,  and  the  need  of 
more  clothing  for  those  who  may   join  the  Marquis." 

"Well  parried,"  laughed  Mercy.  "To  me  it  sug- 
gests a  certain  young  Frenchman  who  whiled  away 
many  a  weary  hour  for  us,  on  our  way  to  Charlotte- 
town." 

Champe  listened  eagerly.  "Are  you  so  interested 
in  the  young  Frenchman,  then.  Miss  Mercy  ?  '* 

"  I .?  "  A  little,  demure  smile  played  around  Mercy's 
mouth.  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  vastly  interested  in  him, 
and  with  reason."  She  gave  a  side  glance  at  Byrd, 
whose  eyes  caught  the  spark  of  mischief. 
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"  Yes,"  she  took  up  the  subject,  "  Mercy  has  great 
reason  for  interest,  considering  how  many  days  the 
young  man  was  our  companion,  and  what  services 
he  performed  for  us." 

"  Describe  him,"  said  Champe,  interested. 

"  He  is  not  very  tall,  but  well  built,  and  lithe,  and 
strong.  He  is  swarth-skinned  and  dark-eyed,  and  the 
prettiest  mannered  young  spark  I  ever  saw." 

"Why,"  Champe  responded,  "that  fits  the  young 
maccaroni  who  came  here,  how  long  ago  was  it, 
Byrd.?" 

"  I  forget  how  long.  Yes,  it  fits  him ;  indeed,  they 
are  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod,  or,  I  should  carry 
the  comparison  further,  and  say,  as  like  as  a  pea  is 
to  itself." 

"And  the  name  of  this  young  gentleman  is  — " 

"  Monsieur  Amboise  Du  Bois,"  Byrd  answered. 

"  He  is  the  same,  then,"  Champe  cried. 

"  He  is,  indeed." 

"And  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  Miss  Mercy's 
charms." 

"  Has  he  .^ "  Mercy  said  nonchalantly. 

"  Fie,  Byrd,  why  did  you  let  him }  I  can  tell  you. 
Miss  Mercy,  that  when  he  left  here  he  had  no  eyes 
for  any  one  but  Byrd." 

Mercy  and  Byrd  both  laughed,  and  Byrd  bade  one 
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of  the  little  darkeys  to  hand  her  one  of  the  needles 
she  was  kept  busy  threading. 

At  this  moment,  head  over  heels  into  the  room 
came  Indigo,  half  a  dozen  little  blacks  at  his  heels. 
He  was  a  hero  indeed,  these  days,  and  a  recital  of 
his  exploits  was  a  never-failing  source  of  entertain- 
ment. Indigo  was  a  figure  whose  adornments  created 
no  end  of  mirth  for  the  older  negroes  in  the  family. 
Byrd,  with  Aunt  Try's  help,  had  manufactured  for 
him  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  Continental  uni- 
form, buff  and  blue,  and  in  this  he  strutted  about 
the  place,  a  vision  to  all  beholders,  and  so  proud  of 
his  rig  that  Byrd  declared  he  was  too  proud  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  thought  seriously  of  depriving  him 
of  his  uniform.  But  to  this  Mr.  Page  would  not  lis- 
ten. "He's  won  the  right  to  wear  it,"  he  said,  "and 
if  he  never  does  a  stroke  of  work  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  shall  be  looked  after,  for  he  has  saved  my  grand- 
daughter." 

Consequently,  it  was  in  his  long-tailed  coat  that 
Indigo  tumbled  into  the  room,  announcing,  "  Ole 
marstah  say,  de  ladies  drap  what  dey  doin'  an'  come 
up  to  de  gre't  house,  a-bilin'." 

The  shirts  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  workers,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  consternation.  "We'd 
best  go,"  Mrs.  Graham  said,  "  and  see  what  this  per- 
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emptory  message  means."  Therefore,  all  folded  up 
the  garments  and  went  up  to  the  house,  handsprings, 
somersaults,  and  convolutions  of  all  sorts  following 
them,  as  the  gang  of  little  darkeys  brought  up  the 
rear. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

A    RETURNED    PRISONER. 

THEY  found  Mr.  Page  walking  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  desperate  impatience.  "You  ladies  must  keep 
in-doors  behind  barred  doors,"  were  the  words  with 
which  he  greeted  them.  "  I  am  just  informed  that  the 
blackest  traitor  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  reached 
Jamestown  Island,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  may 
follow.  Don't  so  much  as  poke  your  nose  out  of  the 
window,  Byrd.  Zounds !  but  I  wish  I  had  a  moated 
castle  to  keep  you  in."  He  paced  the  floor  with  agi- 
tated strides.  "  Was  ever  such  a  wretch !  Not  satisfied 
with  the  black-hearted,  infamous  betrayal  of  his  coun- 
try, he  must  needs  plunder  and  ravage  her.  Tryphena, 
lock  Byrd  up  in  the  tower  room." 

"  Mr.  Page,"  cried  Byrd,  in  a  horrified  tone,  "  I  think 
that  is  very  unkind.  Lock  me  up,  sir }  Have  I  not 
been  locked  up  enough.?" 

He  went  to  her  and  gathered  her  two  hands  into  his. 
"  My  love,"  he  said,  *'  I  am  in  such  a  tremor  of  fear  lest 
you  somehow  escape  me  and  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
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the  British,  that  I'd  fain  have  you  in  a  glass  case,  or 
something  stronger,  of  which  I  alone  had  the  key." 

*' Nonsense,  George,"  Aunt  Try  interrupted;  "the 
child's  discreet  enough  not  to  thrust  herself  into  dan- 
ger.    She's  as  safe  as  the  rest." 

"  I'll  not  let  her  out  of  my  sight,"  returned  Mr.  Page, 
shaking  his  head.  And  true  enough,  for  the  next  few 
days  he  kept  her  near  him,  and  at  night  insisted  that 
she  should  remove  from  her  room  to  the  one  adjoining 
his,  ordering  Indigo  to  take  a  pallet  and  sleep  outside 
her  door. 

"  Buster,  he  fly  onto  anybody  I  sets  him  onto,"  Indigo 
informed  Mr.  Page,  when  given  his  orders.  '*Ef  yuh 
lemme  have  Buster,  sah,  dey  won't  nobody  git  to  Miss 
Buhd's  do',  'thout  sumpin  gwine  on,"  and  to  Byrd's  pro- 
tectors was  added  the  yellow  hound  dog. 

But  Arnold  passed  them  by,  and  went  on  to  Rich- 
mond to  plunder  and  despoil.  Then  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  took  up  a  strong  position.  With 
so  dangerous  an  enemy  in  the  neighborhood,  no  one  felt 
very  comfortable ;  but  the  arrival  of  Lafayette  and  his 
brave  followers  aroused  hope  throughout  the  South. 

Byrd  and  Mercy  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy. 
Monsieur  Amboise  is  sure  to  arrive,  they  told  each 
other,  and  even  Champe  began  to  brighten  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  gay  French  officers  being  at  hand.     She 
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was  much  more  like  her  old  self  by  this  time,  whether 
on  account  of  Aunt  Try's  herby  draughts,  or  because  of 
the  cheering  companionship  of  Byrd,  one  could  not  tell, 
although  the  chief  reason  of  her  improved  looks  Byrd 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  word  had  come  to  them — 
through  what  means  no  one  seemed  to  know — that 
Beverly  was  alive  and  was  hoping  for  an  exchange. 
Conway's  fate  still  lay  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  Byrd 
still  maintained  that  he  too  was  alive,  and  Champe 
began  to  imbibe  some  of  her  optimism. 

"  Monsieur  Du  Bois  is  so  clever,"  Byrd  told  her. 
*'  You  should  have  seen  his  antics  on  that  day  when  we 
came  upon  the  foraging  party.  Such  an  actor  as  he  is ! 
I  should  have  laughed  heartily  but  that  I  was  so  filled 
with  anxiety." 

"  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  whom  he  is  paying  his 
devoirs,"  Champe  returned. 

Byrd  laughed.     "  Wait  and  see." 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  the  Marquis,  as 
he  was  affectionately  called  by  the  people  of  America, 
arrived  in  Williamsburg  the  middle  of  March,  and  Am- 
boise,  who  was  with  him,  lost  no  time  in  making  his 
way  to  Heathworth.  Gay  times  were  promised,  for  the 
young  officers  were  ready  enough  to  accept  invitations 
to  meet  the  pretty  girls  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  to  two  of  these  pretty  girls,  at  least,  the  arrival 
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of  the  young  Frenchman  was  a  minor  consideration  when 
one  day  Monsieur  Du  Bois  brought  with  him  a  lean, 
sallow-faced  man,  who  tottered  into  the  house,  hardly 
able  to  stand.  Mr.  Page  from  the  office  saw  the  two 
ride  up,  and  met  them  on  the  porch.  Down  went  his 
stick,  and  unmindful  of  his  dignity  he  sprang  forward 
and  caught  the  newcomer  in  his  arms.  "  Beverly,  lad  ! 
Beverly,  my  son  !  "  he  cried.  "Welcome,  my  boy,  wel- 
come home.  Bless  my  soul,  but  you  are  thin.  Here, 
some  of  you  call  the  ladies."  And  the  word  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth,    "  Mars  Bev  done  come  home  !  " 

In  the  sitting  room,  before  the  open  fire,  he  was 
found  by  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  aunt,  and  two  girls 
who  shyly  kept  in  the  background.  But  Champe  it 
was,  who,  of  the  two,  took  first  right  and  came  to 
him,  saying  :  "  Dear  Beverly,  welcome  home  !  Welcome 
home,  with  all  my  heart."  He  answered  her  greeting 
with  a  smile,  but  his  eyes  wandered  beyond  her  to  where 
Mercy  stood  in  shadow. 

**  Won't  you  welcome  me,  too  ? "  he  said.  And 
Champe  moved  aside  with  a  feeling  of  misgiving. 

After  he  had  been  sufficiently  hugged  and  kissed  and 
was  ready  to  tell  his  story,  they  all  gathered  around  the 
fireplace  to  listen.  Champe  crept  close  and  slipped  her 
hand  into  Byrd's.  Mercy,  sedately  silent,  but  with  shin- 
ing eyes,  sat  in  the  shadow  of  her  mother's  presence. 
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Mr.  Page,  his  kind  face  all  smiles,  and  Aunt  Tryphena 
next,  placed  themselves  in  big  chairs  opposite  the  lad's 
couch ;  but  it  was  his  mother  who  sat  where  she  could 
softly  touch  his  hair. 

"  When  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,"  he  told 
them,  "  I  was  first  sent  to  one  of  the  prison-ships,  of 
which  the  less  said  the  better ;  but  later  on  a  few  of  us 
were  favored  by  a  change  of  base,  and  were  sent  to  one 
of  the  places  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  little  better  than 
the  ship,  but  an  unhealthy  and  low-lying  spot,  where 
hundreds  died  of  fever.  I  did  not  escape  disease,  but 
pulled  through,  and  when  I  was  over  the  worst,  and 
knew  somewhat  of  what  was  going  on  about  me,  I  found 
that  a  new  officer  was  in  charge,  as  gentlemanly  a  fel- 
low as  I  could  wish  to  find.  He  did  not  stay  long,  but 
I  won  his  favor  at  the  very  first,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to 
me,  and  asked  my  name.  One  day  he  chanced  to  men- 
tion Virginia,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  tide-water 
country.  Upon  my  replying  yes,  that  I  had  relatives 
there,  he  seemed  interested,  and  put  one  or  two  other 
questions. 

"  The  next  day  he  came  to  me  again,  and  said  my 
name  was  familiar  to  him.  Had  he  met  me  in  Vir- 
ginia.? and  did  I  happen  to  know  the  family  of  Mr. 
William  Saunders,  near  Williamsburg.?  They  are 
cousins  of  mine,  I  told  him."      Here  Beverly  paused, 
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and  looked  at  Champe.  "  His  name  was  Carrington, 
Captain  Mark  Carrington,"  he  continued.  Champe's 
hand  grew  cold  in  Byrd's,  and  she  shivered  as  her 
hold  tightened. 

*' He  selected  me  for  special  attention  after  that," 
he  went  on,  "and  we  had  more  than  one  talk  together, 
and  privileges  not  many  enjoyed  were  given  me." 
Champe's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  did  not  stir. 

"'Tis  good  to  have  friends  on  all  sides,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Page's  deep  voice.  "  I  doubt  not  your  captain, 
there,  has  had  many  a  good  fox-hunt  with  Con- 
way." 

"  So  he  said,  sir,  and  he  had  other  pleasant  recol- 
lections, of  which  he  told  me.  I  think  the  remem- 
brance of  them  made  him  treat  me  with  extra  kindness, 
although,  at  the  worst,  he  was  not  a  harsh  man. 
Finally,  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  trying  to  work  for  my  exchange,  and  would,  if 
possible,  acquaint  my  family  of  my  comparative  well- 
being.  I  think  it  is  owing  to  him  that  I  received  the 
exchange,  and  I  came  here  as  soon  as  might  be." 

Champe  drew  a  long  sigh. 

Mr.  Page  beamed  upon  him.  "  You  return  to  find 
us  all  sworn  to  stand  by  your  side,  Beverly,"  he  said ; 
"and  here,  before  you  all,  I  want  to  apologize  for  the 
speeches  I  have  made  about  your  father,  whose  worth 
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I  now  recognize.  Lucy  has  known  this  long  while 
that  I  repent  my  hasty  words  to  you,  and  now  I  wish 
to  offer  my  apologies  to  you,  sir." 

**  Grandfather,"  Beverly  raised  a  protesting  hand. 
"  No  more,  sir,  and  you  love  me.  This  is  brave  of 
you,  sir." 

*'  It  is  only  a  coward  who  will  not  confess  to  a 
change  of  opinion.  We're  all  converted.  Even 
Champe,  here,  has  sold  all  her  baubles,  and  has 
pricked  her  pretty  fingers,  sewing  for  the  soldiers  in 
our  army.  As  for  your  old  grandfather,  Beverly,  he 
had  to  have  his  lesson,  and  a  pretty  severe  one." 

"Pray,  say  no  more,  sir.  You  acted  according  to 
your  conscience,  and  I  according  to  mine.  The  fact 
that  you  love  our  cause  of  freedom  repays  me  for 
any  hard  feelings  in  the  past.  But  I  am  monopoliz- 
ing the  attention  of  the  company.  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  your  tales  of  adventure,  and  Byrd's.  I  hear  my 
sister  out-heroes  us  all." 

'*No,"  replied  Byrd,  laughing,  "'tis  Indigo  does 
that." 

"  I  am  weak,  but  not  ill,"  Beverly  protested,  as  Aunt 
Tryphena,  with  a  bowl  of  steaming  herb-tea,  appeared 
at  his  side.  "  Pray,  let  me  have  no  more  nauseous 
draughts ;  I  have  served  my  time  at  loathsome 
messes.     I  beg  you  give  me  only  good,  strong,  whole- 
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some  food."  And  Aunt  Tryphena  hurried  away  to 
exchange  her  boneset  for  chicken  broth. 

There  was  much  to  tell,  and  much  to  hear,  but  the 
next  evening  Champe  left  them  all,  and  went  into 
the  next  room,  where  she  was  soon  singing  softly. 
Mercy  followed  her.  Mrs.  Graham  had  borne  off  her 
son  to  his  room,  and  Monsieur  Du  Bois  had  led  Byrd 
away  to  look  again  at  the  portrait  of  her  great- 
grandmother. 

"You  have  such  a  lovely  voice,"  said  Mercy,  as 
Champe  finished  her  song. 

Champe  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  It  is  less  that 
of  a  siren  than  yours,  it  seems." 

Mercy  colored  up. 

"  Where  is  Byrd .?  "  asked  Champe. 

"In  the  hall." 

"With  Monsieur  Du  Bois.?" 

Champe  continued  her  playing,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  Mercy. 

In  the  hall  Amboise  was  telling  the  story  of  his 
ancestor.  "Amboise  Du  Bois  also,  he  was,  and  my 
great-grandfadzair.  My  fadzair  tell  the  story  of  his 
lofe  for  a  fair  cousine,  and  has  show  me  a  slipper 
which  is  sairve  as  a  drinking-cup." 

"Was  it  a  satin  slipper,  and  green.?"  asked  Byrd, 
eagerly. 
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"As  I  am  remember,  yes." 

"How  very  strange!"  she  returned.  "Wait  a 
moment,"  and  she  ran  upstairs,  coming  back  with 
the  sHpper  of  Petronella  des  Meaux. 

Amboise  turned  it  over  curiously.  "  'Tis  as  if  it 
were  ze  mate  to  that  which  my  fadzair  has  in  his 
escritoire." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  if  ze  same." 

"Then  it  must  be  that  your  great-grandfather  was 
the  lover  of  my  great-grandmother,  and  he  married 
some  one  else,  after  all." 

"  Likevise  ze  great-grandmodzair." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  should  like  to  see  the  mate 
to  this."  She  took  the  slipper  in  her  hand.  "The 
world  is  very  small,  after  all.  People  one  never  ex- 
pects to  see  appear  at  the  oddest  times.  Who  ever 
could  have  thought  that  you  were  in  any  way,  even 
in  the  most  distant  manner,  related  to  us  ?  Beverly 
and  my  mother,  most  of  all,  will  be  so  surprised  and 
so  interested." 

Amboise  seemed  distrait.  He  looked  up  at  the  por- 
trait under  which  they  were  standing.  "  Madame," 
he  said,  "you  who  watch  us  up  zair,  will  you  not 
bring  togezzer  your  slippers  again  ?  Mademoiselle,  I 
wish  if  I  might  ask  your  modzair  for  your  hand." 
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"Oh!"  Byrd  started.  "Oh,  monsieur,  I  — I  like 
you  right  well,  but  of  a  husband  I  am  not  thinking. 
I  pray  you  wait  till  this  war  is  over  before  we  speak 
of  such  things." 

"  If  I  return,  zen  .?  "     He  took  her  hand. 

Suddenly  came  back  to  Byrd  that  parting  with 
Conway.  He  had  said  those  very  words.  She  gently 
drew  away  her  hand,  and  looked  up  into  the  young 
man's  dark  eyes  full  of  their  tender  feeling.  "  Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "you  have  been  so  truly  kind  to 
me,  you  are  my  brother's  friend,  I  like  you ;  I  admire 
you,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  true  answer,  but 
I  cannot;  I  — "  she  sighed.  "I  do  not  know  my 
own  heart  yet.     No,  I  do  not  know  my  own  heart." 

He  drew  himself  up  a  little  stiffly.  "Mademoiselle, 
I  vill  not  urge  you.  I  sink  I  may  believe  zat  you 
have  not  been  indifferent  to  me,  zat  I  had  reason 
for  sinking  I  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  you." 
And  with  an  elaborate  bow  he  left  her  standing  there. 

For  the  next  few  days  there  were  three  rather  un- 
happy girls  at  Heathworth.  "  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  keep  one  from  being  entirely  glad,"  said  Byrd, 
plaintively,  to  her  mother. 

"  This  time  what  is  it  ?  "  Mrs.  Graham  asked. 

Byrd  hesitated,  but  her  mother  always  had  her  con- 
fidence, and  she  told  her  story  of  the  slipper. 
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"  Not  long  ago  you  were  weeping  over  Conway," 
Mrs.  Graham  said  gravely. 

"  I  know.  Am  I  a  weather-vane  ?  I'm  afraid  I  have 
encouraged  monsieur,  and  he  was  right  to  reproach  me 
with  it.  Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I  could  see  them  both  at 
the  same  time,  or  that  something  —  I  fear  I  care  for 
Conway  because  he  is  perhaps  lost  to  me,  and  I  fear 
I  like  monsieur  because  he  is  present  with  me,  and  I 
don't  want  him  to  think  I  have  played  the  coquette  with 
him.  'Tis  all  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  know  not  how  to 
decide,  and  I  am  very  uncomfortable." 

Her  mother  stroked  her  crisp,  curly  head.  **When 
true  love  comes,  you  will  know  it,  my  love.  Perhaps  it 
is  neither  of  these." 

"  Oh,  it  will  have  to  be,"  Byrd  confessed,  **  for  I  have 
never  even  wanted  to  consider  any  one  else.  He  saved 
my  life." 

"Who.?" 

"  Monsieur  Du  Bois." 

Mrs.  Graham  smiled.     "  That  *  he  *  is  suspicious." 

Byrd  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  know."  She  sat 
silently  looking  out  of  the  window  for  several  minutes. 
**  He  was  always  so  thoughtful  and  kind.  I  never 
knew  any  one  more  so." 

"Who.?" 

"  Conway." 
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This  time  Mrs.  Graham  laughed  outright.  "  My 
love,  you  will  never  settle  it  so,  and  I  think  my  little 
lass  has  had  excitement  enough  to  leave  this  till  later. 
You  are  young  enough,  dear  child." 

"  I  am  not  so  very  young.     I  am  past  eighteen." 

"  So  you  are.  Well,  dear,  in  war  time  one  is  excused 
from  making  an  early  marriage.     So,  let  time  settle  it." 

"  What  if  monsieur  speaks  again  ? " 

"  Send  him  to  me." 

Meanwhile,  a  serious  talk  was  taking  place  in  the 
corner  of  the  big  hall,  where  Champe  and  Beverly  were 
ensconced. 

"  Champe,  my  cousin,"  Beverly  began  by  saying,  "  I 
understand  why  you  flouted  me,  and  why  you  were  so 
bitter  against  us  of  the  American  side.  When  Captain 
Carrington  told  me  of  his  hope  to  win  you,  and  that 
you  had  given  him  a  half  promise  to  marry  him  when 
the  war  was  over,  I  no  longer  wondered  at  your  mien 
toward  me,  although  the  blow  was  a  hard  one.  I  did 
think  at  the  first  that  you  loved  me,  Champe ;  but  I 
know  better  now,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  won  the  love 
of  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  for,  enemy  or  not,  he  is  an 
honest  and  gallant  soldier." 

Champe,  miserably  silent,  looked  into  the  blazing 
fire,  and  made  no  sign. 

"  Perhaps  I   should  not  speak  of  all  this,"  Beverly 
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went  on,  "but  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  it  was  for 
your  sake  that  he  so  exercised  himself  in  my  behalf, 
and  he  knew  I  would  be  likely  to  see  you,  so  he  in- 
trusted me  with  this."     And  he  handed  her  a  little  note. 

Champe  took  it  and  crushed  it  in  her  hand.  And  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort,  she  at  last  found  voice  to  say : 
"  Thank  you,  Beverly.  I  am  glad  it  was  for  my  sake 
that  you  were  let  go  free."     She  rose  from  her  place. 

"  Don't  go,"  Beverly  said,  putting  out  a  hand  to 
detain  her.  **  I  want  to  tell  you  more.  I  want  to 
have  you  know  that  I  do  not  reproach  you,  and  that 
I  see  that  I  was  blinded  by  my  own  feeling.  All  your 
tenderness  in  that  early  time  was  because  of  your  sym- 
pathy for  an  invalid.  I  mistook  it;  that  was  all.  I 
shall  always  remember  you  with  a  sweet  tenderness, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  your  happiness.  Don't  think  I  am 
unhappy,  for,  shall  I  confess  it.-*  in  those  long,  dreary 
hours  when  I  could  not,  dare  not  think  of  you  who 
loved  another,  I  let  the  thought  of  some  one  else  come 
to  comfort  me,  and  — "  But  Champe  could  bear  no 
more,  and  Beverly  was  left  sitting  by  the  fire   alone. 

Byrd  found  him  there,  and  they  had  a  long,  long 
talk ;  but  when  Beverly  told  her  of  Champe's  English 
lover,  Byrd  made  no  comment.  She  was  so  sorry,  so 
very  sorry  for  Champe.  She  made  one  feeble  protest. 
"  I  don't  believe  she  is  really  pledged  to  him,"  she  said. 
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"  No,  I  think  not ;  but  she  must  have  cared  greatly,  to 
give  him  the  right  to  come  back  to  her,"  Beverly  said 
in   all   simplicity. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Byrd,  self -reproachfully ;  for  had 
she  not  done  nearly  the  same  thing,  in  not  one,  but 
two  instances  ?  "  I  am  afraid  girls  are  sad  coquettes," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  believe  they  always  mean  to  be, 
but  they  don't  know  their  own  minds." 

"  And  you  think,  maybe,  Champe  didn't .?  Is  that 
to  comfort  me,  little  sister.?  Well,  I  don't  need  that 
sort  of  comfort  now;  for  in  all  that  weary  time  of 
imprisonment,  I  could  never  forget  the  one  who  was 
willing  to  lay  down  her  Hfe  for  me." 

"Mercy,  you  mean." 

Beverly  nodded.  "  Has  she  forgotten,  do  you  think .? 
She  seems  persistently  to  avoid  me." 

"  It  is  because  she  fears  she  was  unmaidenly  in  so 
declaring  herself  willing  to  die  for  you ;  but  I  have 
told  her  that  when  a  life  is  at  stake,  it  is  no  time  to 
think  of  such  things." 

Beverly  smiled  approvingly.  "  I  wish  I  could  see 
her  one  minute  alone.  Can  you  not  manage  it,  sister, 
dear  > " 

"  I  think  so,"  and  kissing  him  she  left  him  to  send 
Mercy  to  her  happiness  and  then  to  go  and  comfort 
poor,  unhappy   Champe. 
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RIVALS. 

AFTER  all,  Champe  had  sufficient  pride  to  assume 
a  calm  exterior,  now  that  Beverly  was  before  her 
in  the  flesh.  She  would  not  even  retreat  to  her  own 
home,  and  of  her  defeat  no  one  but  Byrd  knew.  As 
she  sailed  into  the  dining  room  that  evening,  Champe 
was  the  prettiest  of  the  three  girls,  and  made  herself 
so  attractive  to  Monsieur  Amboise,  that  he  fell  quite 
under  the  spell  of  her  charms.  She  confessed  her 
earlier  advocacy  of  the  king's  cause,  but  was  so 
enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  "  our  dear  marquis  "  that 
Amboise  actually  promised  to  bring  General  Lafay- 
ette to  see  her,  if  he  could  persuade  him  to  come. 
Then  Champe  sang  a  little  French  song,  asking  if 
monsieur  would  correct  her  pronunciation,  and  would 
the  marquis  care  to  hear  the  song,  did  he  think  ?  So, 
altogether,  Byrd  was  given  reason  to  feel  her  old  jeal- 
ousy returning,  and  she  sidled  up  to  her  mother  with 
a  very  discontented  expression. 

"What  now,  my  little  lass.?"  Mrs.  Graham   asked. 
"You  look  very  doncy." 
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"Champe  is  such  a  coquette,"  Byrd  returned. 

"And  she  has  beguiled  your  special  admirer  from 
your  side  ?  Never  mind,  dear ;  to  a  man  who  can  be 
so  beguiled  it  is  not  worth  while  giving  a  thought. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  will  help  you  to  decide  that  very  puz- 
zling question  which  has  been  troubling  you." 

'*  It's  all  very  mean  of  Champe,  after  all  that 
has  passed,"  Byrd  poutingly  replied.  Mrs.  Graham 
glanced  over  to  where  Beverly  and  Mercy  were  sit- 
ting, so  absorbed  in  one  another  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  seemed  far  off,  and  at  once  Byrd  was  repentant. 
"  Poor  Champe,"  she  thought,  "  I  see  now  why  she  is 
thus.  'Tis  I  am  the  mean  one  to  think  of  monopoliz- 
ing the  only  gentleman  left  us,  now  that  Beverly  is 
out  of  the  question." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Monsieur  Amboise  had  an 
object  in  view,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  monopo- 
lized. Perhaps  it  would  bring  Byrd  to  terms,  and  this 
it  might  have  done,  but  for  a  turn  in  events.  At  pres- 
ent, Byrd  allowed  her  sympathy  to  overcome  her  jeal- 
ousy, and  upon  the  arrival  of  some  neighboring  squires, 
she  seated  herself  near  her  grandfather,  to  listen  to  the 
latest  news.  These  tales  of  battles  and  marchings  were 
vastly  absorbing. 

"  Lord  Cornwallis  made  a  mistake  when  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  march,  scot  free,  through  North 
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Carolina,'*  said  the  guest  to  whom  Mr.  Page  had  been 
talking.  "You've  heard  the  news,  George,  that  Mor- 
gan has  utterly  routed  Tarleton  at  Cowpens  ? " 

"  Yes,  we  heard  of  it,  but  did  not  know  how  much  of 
a  victory  it  would  prove  to  be  upon   second  reports." 

**  'Tis  really  as  great  as  it  was  at  first  rumored  —  one 
of  our  biggest  victories ;  nothing  to  compare  to  it  since 
King's  Mountain.     Affairs  begin  to  look  brighter." 

"That  they  do,"  returned  Mr.  Page.  "What  will  be 
the  next  move,  think  you  ? " 

"  I  know  not,  but  we've  a  general  in  Greene,  and 
now  with  this  young  Frenchman  to  our  aid,  we'll  show 
what  Virginia  means  to  do." 

"  A  rascally  proceeding,  that  of  Arnold,  the  treacher- 
ous hound!  the  impertinence  of  it,  sir,  attacking  Rich- 
mond.    But  I've  great  faith  in  the  Marquis  Lafayette." 

"  He  is  young,  but  has  a  fine  discretion." 

"There  is  one  of  his  men,  our  guest  yonder,"  Mr. 
Page  told  him.  "Byrd,  dear,  speak  to  Monsieur 
Du  Bois.  I'd  like  Mr.  Fauntleroy  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  him." 

Byrd  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Champe  had  shown  suf- 
ficient indifference  to  Beverly.  It  was  time  to  break 
up  that  little  tete-a-tete. 

Champe  looked  flushed  and  triumphant  as  Byrd  car- 
ried off  Amboise,  and  seeing  that  her  Aunt  Try  was 
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sitting  alone,  she  joined  her.  "  Aunt  Try,"  she  said, 
**  Monsieur  Du  Bois  has  promised  that  he  will  try  to 
bring  the  marquis  to  see  us.  Will  you  not  have  him 
asked  to  dinner.?  Do,  Aunt  Try,  'twould  be  such  a 
feather  in  your  cap,  and  we'll  so  crow  over  those 
who  make  such  a  to-do  at  having  entertained,  in  days 
past,  General  Washington." 

"  I'll  certainly  give  my  voice  to  the  invitation,"  Aunt 
Try  replied,  laughing.  "  Go  tell  your  uncle  to  come 
hither  ;  see,  his  guest  is  absorbed  in  Monsieur  Du  Bois." 

Mr.  Page  obeyed  the  summons.  "  George,"  said 
Aunt  Try,  "  we  may  be  honored  by  a  visit  from  the 
Marquis  Lafayette.  If  you  have  not  yet  paid  your 
respects,  I'd  advise  you  to  do  so,  and  invite  him  to 
dine  with  us  if  his  engagements  will  permit,"  —  a 
suggestion  which  Mr.  Page  was  not  slow  to  act  upon, 
and  did  contrive  to  secure  an  acceptance  from  the  mar- 
quis, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  his  hands  full, 
arranging  for  supplies,  and  for  oxen  and  horses  to  be 
used  in  hauling  the  cannon  he  was  making  ready  to 
have  transported  to  Virginia. 

And,  therefore,  a  magnificent  company  assembled  to 
do  the  young  marquis  honor ;  the  Bettys  and  Kittys 
and  Lucys  of  the  neighborhood,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
older  folk;  so  big  a  party,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Aunt 
Try  would  hardly  be  able  to  cater  for  them  all.     Yet, 
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she  was  in  her  element,  and  looked  so  proud  and  hand- 
some, that  if  Colonel  Carter  had  been  on  hand,  he 
would,  then  and  there,  have  offered  himself  for  the 
twenty-first  time. 

Six  young  officers  attended  the  marquis,  and  there 
were  great  hurryings  and  skurryings  among  the  three 
girls  to  see  which  could  present  the  finest  appearance, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Champe  outdid  them  all 
in  the  magnificence  of  her  attire,  and  was  so  charming 
and  gracious  that  the  grave  and  reserved  young  mar- 
quis showed  less  reticence  than  usual,  and  gave  the 
pretty  Virginia  girl  a  pleasant  account  of  his  young 
wife,  and  his  childhood's  home  in  Auvergne.  And 
the  dinner  served  was  one  of  which  Aunt  Tryphena 
felt  that  she  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed:  oysters, 
turkey,  venison,  ham,  chicken  pies,  patties,  flanked  by 
vegetables,  and  followed  by  jellies,  tarts,  custards,  and 
such  an  array  of  sweetmeats  as  must  have  surprised  the 
foreigners,  not  less  than  did  the  retinue  of  black  ser- 
vants. In  front  of  Aunt  Try,  gorgeous  in  her  tabby 
velvet,  stood  the  silver  coffee  urn;  wine,  cider,  and 
punch  flowed  freely.  The  dining  room  showed  many 
a  pair  of  antlers,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase,  and 
Petronella  des  Meaux  looked  down  from  the  wall  upon 
a  goodly  company  of  her  descendants  and  countrymen. 

After  dinner,  when  the  candles  were  lighted  in  the 
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big  rooms,  an  old  negro  was  summoned  from  the 
quarters,  and  there  were  minuets  and  reels  and  fan- 
dangoes danced  till  the  gentlemen  cried  that  they 
must  have  a  rout  in  the  Apollo  Room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  if  time  allowed. 

**  Where  I  have  many  a  time  danced  with  his  Excel- 
lency, General  Washington,"  Mrs.  Graham  told  the 
girls.  "  A  pretty  dancer  is  he,  and  yet  in  those  days, 
more  than  one  girl  refused  him  her  hand,  who  now 
could  cry  her  eyes  out  that  she  was  so  foolish,  and 
who  envies  the  little  Widow  Custis  her  gallant  hus- 
band." 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  dippings  and  bowings  and 
curtseyings,  and  sweeps,  came  a  sudden  joyous  clamor 
from  outside.  They  paused  half  in  alarm,  but  the 
sounds  were  too  unmistakably  those  of  gladness  rather 
than  distress,  and  the  dancing  was  continued. 

"Such  a  racket,"  said  Byrd,  to  her  partner.  "What 
may  it  be  ?  One  would  think  it  Christmas  by  the 
noise.  I  hope  it  is  some  great  victory.  I  am  con- 
sumed with  curiosity." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clamor  to  their  very 
doors.  **  I  can  stand  it  no  longer,"  Byrd  declared. 
"  Pray,  monsieur,  come  with  me  and  see  what  this  may 
mean."  She  ran  to  the  door,  to  be  met  by  a  stalwart, 
hearty,   red-faced   man.      "Colonel    Carter!"   she  ex- 
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claimed.  "Why  this  to-do  at  your  coming.?  I  thought 
'twas  only  bridegrooms  that  were  heralded  in  this 
way,"  she  added  mischievously. 

He  took  her  greeting  in  good  part.  "  I  bring  you 
good  news,  Miss  Byrd,  rare  good  news.  Come  in,  sir. 
Let  me  present  you.  This  gentleman  you  may  recog- 
nize. Miss  Byrd."  He  threw  open  the  door  with  a 
flourish,  and  there,  in  as  brave  attire  as  any  of  them, 
in  all  the  glory  of  dove-colored  breeches,  flowered 
waistcoat,  and  crimson  velvet  coat,  stood  Conway,  who 
threw  off  his  cloak  and  stepped  into  the  lighted  hall, 
the  least  surprised  of  any  there. 

With  one  cry  of  joy,  Champe  ran  to  him,  unmindful 
of  her  magnificently  piled-up  hair  on  which  the  hair- 
dresser had  spent  hours ;  unmindful  of  her  laces  and 
furbelows.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  this  cup  of 
gladness,  and  she  looked  so  fair  and  tender,  so  alto- 
gether lovable  in  her  unconsciousness  of  self,  that 
from  that  moment,  although  he  would  not  have  con- 
fessed it.  Monsieur  Amboise  Du  Bois's  allegiance  to 
Byrd  began  to  waver. 

As  for  Byrd,  after  that  first  hurried  greeting,  she 
went  to  her  mother's  side,  and  stood  in  a  strange 
tumult  of  joy.  Conway,  dear  Conway,  was  it  not 
true  that  she  loved  him  the  better  of  the  two }  She 
was  almost  sure  of  it,  in  that  first  transport  of  delight. 
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Then  nothing  would  do  but  that  Conway  should  tell 
his  story  there  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  distinguished 
company. 

"  I  pray  you  excuse  me  the  telling,"  he  said  mod- 
estly. "  Tis  not  such  a  great  and  wonderful  tale,  nor 
one  that  bears  with  it  the  credit  bestowed  upon  heroes. 
These  gentlemen  have  had  far  more  worthy  adven- 
tures. I  have  not  crossed  seas,  nor  supped  with  Gen- 
eral Washington." 

"  His  Excellency,  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  requests  it," 
said  Mr.  Page,  patting  Conway's  shoulder  affection- 
ately. 

"  'Tis  but  the  tale  of  any  soldier.  I  was  with  my 
regiment  when  we  met  Tarleton  at  the  Waxham.  I 
think  I  was  close  upon  being  despatched  at  once,  al- 
though I  was  crying  for  quarter,  but  by  a  strange  inter- 
position of  Providence,  at  the  very  moment  of  my 
greatest  danger  I  fell,  wounded  by  a  stray  bullet,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  my  comrades,  reeking  with 
blood,  was  stricken  down  and  fell  on  top  of  me.  Al- 
though I  was  conscious  of  what  had  happened,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  move,  scarcely  to  breathe,  and  I  was  left 
for  dead.  After  it  grew  dark  and  I  was  sure  that  it 
would  be  better  to  try  to  escape,  I  contrived  to  creep 
from  under  the  burden  laid  upon  me,  and  got  off  into 
the  woods,  where  I  lay  all  night,  without  being  discov- 
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ered.  My  wound  I  found  not  to  be  severe,  and  I  was 
able  the  next  day  to  get  farther  away  from  the  dreadful 
scene  of  slaughter.  On  the  third  day  I  was  very  faint 
and  could  not  go  far ;  indeed,  I  swooned  away,  just  as  I 
was  coming  in  sight  of  a  house.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  I  found  some  one  was  by  my  side,  pouring  spirits 
between  my  lips,  and  presently  I  discerned  that  it  was 
a  British  officer.  I'm  lost,  I  thought,  with  what  despair 
you  can  imagine,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  '  I  surrender,' 
when  I  was  asked  my  name.  '  Conway  Saunders,  of 
Virginia,'  I  replied. 

"  *  Conway  Saunders,'  my  captor  repeated.  Then  he 
said  in  an  undertone,  *  This  is  a  stroke  of  fortune,'  and 
my  heart  sank  into  my  boots.  He  assisted  me  to  rise, 
and  looking  at  me  kindly,  said,  '  I  promised  a  dear 
young  lady  who  saved  my  life,  that  I  would  spare 
yours,  should  I  ever  come  across  you  in  straits.'  " 

"Oh,"  Byrd  interrupted  him,  "was  it  Captain  Daw- 
son, and  was  he  mounted  upon  a  black  horse  ? " 

"That  was  the  very  man,  and  the  horse  I  have 
reason  to  remember." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  was  sure  'twas  he.  Monsieur  Du  Bois, 
you  remember  him." 

Amboise  looked  at  her  sharply.  "  I  remember,"  he 
said.     "Then  you  did  aid  him  to  escape." 

"Ah,  I  forgot,"  Byrd  returned,  a  little  confused.     "I 
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meant  that  to  be  a  secret,  but  it  is  not  one  now.  Yes, 
I  did  aid  him.  Your  Excellency,  did  I  do  ill  to  save  a 
man's  life  who  had  done  me  only  a  kindness  ?  Could  a 
woman  do  less  when  a  man  has  interfered  to  save  her, 
and  who  has  reminded  her  of  the  tears  another  woman 
would  shed,  should  he  fall  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  mer- 
ciful when  one  loses  nothing  thereby  ?  I  appeal  to  his 
Excellency,  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  to  exculpate  me 
from  any  motive  of  treachery.  You  see,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  that  it  was  bread  cast  upon  the  waters." 

"  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  condone  so  beautiful 
a  fault  in  one  so  fair,"  said  the  marquis,  bowing  low. 
And  Byrd  returned  him  one  of  her  most  beautiful 
"cheeses." 

"Go  on,  then,  Conway,"  Mr.  Page  urged.  "We 
owe  your  return  to  Byrd's  soft  heart ;  let  that  cover 
the  matter  at  present.  We'll  settle  obstinate  points 
later.     Well,  sir.?" 

"  After  looking  steadfastly  toward  the  house  in 
whose  direction  I  had  meant  to  go.  Captain  Dawson 
said,  *You  must  get  away  from  this  neighborhood  at 
once,'  and  from  the  side  of  the  road  he  led  into  the 
woods  a  black  charger.  'This  horse  was  the  one 
upon  which  I  made  my  escape,'  he  told  me.  *  I  now 
hand  him  over  to  you,  and  if  opportunity  occurs, 
please  return  him  to  Miss  Graham,  with  my  grateful 
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thanks.  Do  not  linger,'  he  added.  *  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  do  more  for  you  in  the  way  of  supplies,  for  I 
see  you  are  weak  from  hunger,  but  take  this,  you  may 
need  it.'  And  he  handed  me  his  flask  of  spirits,  which 
I  was  thankful  to  have,  for  in  my  weak  state  nothing 
less  than  spirits  would  have  given  me  strength  to  go 
on." 

"  And  Midnight,  what  has  become  of  Midnight } " 
Byrd  asked. 

"Alas,  he  was  shot  under  me  at  King's  Moun- 
tain." 

"Aha!  you  were  there,"  Mr.  Page  said  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  rode  west  as  fast  as  might  be,  and  one 
day  came  across  those  brave  over-mountain  boys  who 
kept  Cornwallis  at  bay,  and  gave  Ferguson  his  death- 
blow." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Beverly,  "  you've  been  with  Noli- 
chucky  Jack  and  Shelby  and  Stuart,  and  all  my  brave 
friends.  I  know  them,  every  one,  and  wish  now  I  had 
been  their  follower  instead  of  in  the  militia.  I  could 
have  seen  more  service,  I  think." 

"  You've  seen  service  enough,  and  Conway,  too," 
Mr.  Page  declared. 

"  Not  I,"  Conway  responded.  "  I'm  ready  to  start 
off  again  when  I'm  needed.     I  tarried  too  long  at  the 
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first,  and  to  get  even  with  Beverly  must  come  in  at 
the  last  with  a  good  showing.  Yes,  Bev,  they  are  a 
brave  lot,  those  mountain  boys,  William  Campbell  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  Williams  of  Virginia,  Ben  Cleveland  and 
McDowell  of  your  own  state,  and  Shelby  and  Sevier ; 
a  motley  crowd  they  are  in  their  deerskins,  and  with 
their  long  knives  and  rifles,  but  what  men !  Zounds ! 
I  felt  a  simpering  dandy  beside  them.  Ferguson 
found  out,  to  his  cost,  that  these  'dirty  mongrels,'  as 
he  called  them,  were  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  I 
struck  into  their  midst,  and  joined  the  first  company 
I  met,  although  afterward  I  was  with  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's Cavalry." 

"  And  why  did  we  not  hear  from  you .?  "  Champa 
asked. 

"  I  tried  to  get  you  word,  but  in  these  times  it  is  not 
often  that  letters  reach  their  destination,  when  they 
are  sent  through  such  means  as  I  had  to  employ,  and 
so,  when  our  good  Colonel  Carter  here  stumbled  over 
me,  after  Cowpens,  he  insisted  that  when  my  term  of 
enlistment  was  up  I  should  accompany  him  home ; 
and  here  I  am,  good  for  more  service,  and  ready  to 
return  when  I  have  seen  you  all,  and  have  assured  you 
of  my  good  health.  I  reached  home  this  afternoon, 
and,  after  satisfying  my  father  and  mother  that  I  was 
no  spirit,  and  that  I  would  not  vanish  utterly  if  they 
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trusted  me  out  of  their  sight,  I  made  ready  to  come 
over  here  with  Colonel  Carter.  My  mother  was 
regretting  that  she  could  not  be  present  on  so  fortu- 
nate an  occasion,  and  my  father,  you  all  know,  would 
not  come  without  her." 

"I'll  warrant  they  were  right  glad  to  be  at  home 
when  you  arrived,"  spoke  up  Colonel  Carter. 

"  So  the  colonel  brought  you,"  said  Byrd,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Aunt  Try,  who  actually  blushed.  **We  shall 
have  to  toast  the  colonel,  shall  we  not,  Mr.  Page  ?  " 

"  We  shall  have  to  do  more  than  that,"  he  replied. 

"  Can  you  really  tread  a  measure  with  me  .'* "  Byrd 
asked,  as  Conway  stood  by  her  side,  when  the  old 
fiddler  tuned  up  again. 

"  Yes,  as  well  as  ever,  I  hope.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
have  had  need  to  practise  some  agility  of  late."  And 
he  led  her  out  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  the  next  pause  that  he  said :  "  I  am  so  happy 
to  find  you  here,  Byrd.  Do  you  remember  what  you 
said  when  we  parted  ? " 

"  And  I  am  happy  to  be  here,  but  I  scarce  can  be 
expected  to  remember  all  that  I  said  months  ago,  and  — 
the  war's  not  over  yet."  With  this  Conway  was  obliged 
to  be  content ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  before  the  week 
was  out,  that  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether,  finally, 
he  should  be  able  to  win  his  cousin  or  not. 
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Both  Byrd  and  Champe  were  on  their  mettle.  Byrd 
had  no  idea  of  letting  Champe  win  her  admirer  from 
her,  and  Champe  was  possessed  with  the  idea  of  show- 
ing Beverly  that  she  was  not  wearing  the  willow  for 
him.  Therefore,  it  was  a  game  in  which  each  tried  to 
checkmate  the  other,  and  in  this  fascinating  condition 
of  affairs  Champe  quite  recovered  her  spirits.  Beverly 
was  too  happy  to  need  her  sympathies.  He  was  none 
the  worse  for  her  having  sent  him  off ;  she  had  not 
that  on  her  conscience,  and  a  man  who  could  prefer 
another  to  her, —  well,  let  him  go,  she  at  last  philos- 
ophized. However,  she  did  not  quite  enjoy  seeing  the 
loverlike  glances  which  Beverly  cast  upon  his  sweet- 
heart, and  after  a  judiciously  long  visit,  she  declared  that 
she  must  go  home,  because  Conway  was  now  there.  If 
any  one  had  cared  to  question  it,  this  would  have 
seemed  rather  a  poor  reason,  since  Conway  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Heath  worth. 

And  with  her  return  home,  Champe  began  her  old 
pastime  of  making  conquests  wherever  she  could. 
Opportunities  enough  were  given  her,  for  the  young 
French  officers  found  fox-hunting  with  Conway  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  be  often  at  The  Cedars. 

"  Such  a  time  have  I  never  had,"  said  Champe,  one 
morning,  when  she  had  come  over  from  home  to  see 
her  cousins.     **  No  less  than  six  young  men  plying  me 
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with  requests  for  the  first  dance  at  the  next  rout.  Is 
that  not  fine,  girls  ? " 

"  To  be  a  belle  ?  "  spoke  up  Mercy.  She  had  readily 
perceived  that  Champe  had  been  jealous  of  her,  and 
was  always  striving  to  make  pretty  speeches  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Champe  did  not  always  receive  in  a 
grateful  spirit. 

She  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  this  one,  but  flicked 
her  whip  against  the  fender  and  said  :  "  Do  you  know, 
girls,  that  the  Baltimore  girls  have  outdone  us  ?  They 
gave  the  marquis  a  ball,  and  offered  to  make  up  shirts 
and  blouses  for  his  troops.  We'll  have  to  bestir  our- 
selves." Then  she  turned  abruptly  to  Byrd  in  her 
imperious  way.  "  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  Monsieur 
Amboise  Du  Bois,  lieutenant  in  the  French  alUed 
army  — " 

"  Oh,  has  he  been  promoted } "  Byrd  interrupted  her 
by  asking,  although  she  bit  her  lip  in  vexation  the  next 
moment.  She  should  not  have  displayed  her  ignorance 
of  the  fact  to  Champe. 

A  triumphant  look  came  into  Champe's  eyes.  "  So  he 
told  me,  this  morning.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  he 
was  a  relative  .-*   Where  is  that  green  sfipper.**   I  want  it." 

"  Want  it,  indeed  > "  retorted  Byrd,  indignantly.  "  You 
will  have  to  want  it.  'Tis  mine,  and  I  give  it  up  to  no 
one.     It  was  my  great-grandmother's." 
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"She  was  mine  as  well,"  said  Champe,  "and  I  am 
older  than  you.     I've  the  best  right  to  it." 

"You  have  not,"  Byrd  answered  angrily.  "At  least, 
if  you  are  older  than  I,  you  do  not  have  to  have  every- 
thing you  want  in  consequence." 

"You'll  see,"  said  Champe,  in  her  old  teasing  way. 
"I'll  have  it  yet,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  mate  to 
it." 

Byrd  sprang  to  her  feet.     "Champe,  you're  —  " 

"What.''"  asked  Champe,  laughing. 

"  Never  mind  what." 

"  There,  Byrd,  don't  get  so  savage.  I  do  love  to  tease 
you.  Let  us  make  a  compromise.  Whichever  has  first 
possession  of  the  mate  to  our  great-grandmother's  slip- 
per shall  have  hers  to  complete  the  pair.  That's  fair, 
isn't  it,  girls.'*" 

"  Quite,"  they  all  agreed,  and  Byrd  yielded. 

"But  I  didn't  come  over  for  that  at  all,"  Champe 
told  them.  "  I  want  to  enlist  you  all  in  making  shirts 
and  blouses,  as  the  Baltimore  girls  have  done.  Who'll 
do  it .? " 

"  I  will,  and  I,  and  I,"  came  from  Mercy  and  Byrd, 
and  from  Betty  Carter  and  Sally  Harrison  and  Patty 
Burwell,  for  the  last  three  had  come  over  to  a  dance  the 
evening  before,  and  had  remained  all  night. 

"  Then  come  over  this  afternoon,  and  we'll  have  what 
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our  New  England  sisters  call  a  sewing-bee.  If  the 
gentlemen  return  from  their  hunt  in  time,  we  can  have 
a  little  dance,  too.  Conway  and  Beverly  and  six  of  our 
monsieurs  are  having  a  fine  chase,  I  judge,  from  the 
noise  the  hounds  were  making  as  I  came  by  the  lower 
woods.  I  might  send  them  over  to  escort  you,  but  on 
second  thoughts,  I  would  not  wait.  They  may  be 
gone  all  day." 

"  Stay  and  go  back  with  the  girls,"  said  Aunt  Try, 
who  had  come  in. 

"  No,  I  cannot.  I  must  prepare  for  my  guests.  Til 
give  you  some  of  my  choicest  rose-leaf  confections,  and 
some  of  the  peach  conserves  you  so  like,  Byrd." 

"A  sweet  enticement,  but  we'll  come  without." 

Champe  picked  up  her  whip,  and  rose  to  go.  As  she 
passed  Aunt  Try,  she  said  with  a  little  mirthful  laugh, 
"  I  hear  that  one  of  our  gallant  colonels  is  like  to  win 
the  surrender  of  a  citadel  which  he  has  been  storming 
this  long  time  past." 

Aunt  Try  shook  her  finger  at  her.  '*  'Tis  too  well 
garrisoned,"  she  replied. 

"And  too  well  provisioned,"  said  Byrd,  going  up  to 
kiss  her  aunt.  "  Some  places  can  never  be  starved  out, 
can  they.  Aunt  Try  ?  " 

To  which  Aunt  Tryphena  responded  with  a  hug,  and 
Champe  went  off. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    TOWER    ROOM. 

BUT  no  dance  took  place  that  night,  although  about  six 
o'clock  the  fox-hunters  came  trooping  in,  the  mud 
staining  their  coats  and  bespattering  their  steeds  show- 
ing that  they  had  not  spared  themselves  nor  their  horses. 
The  loud-mouthed  hounds  announced  the  approach,  and 
the  girls  all  ran  to  the  windows  to  see  them. 

"  There  is  Colonel  Carter,  I  knew  he'd  be  on  hand," 
said  Champe.  "Aunt  Try's  blushes  would  show  but 
little  beside  his  red  face." 

Mr.  Saunders,  having  alighted,  stood  ready  to  wel- 
come his  guests,  who,  amid  a  crowd  of  negroes,  all  eyes 
and  grins,  were  descending  from  their  mounts.  Champe 
ran  out  and  whispered  something  to  her  father.  "  My 
daughter  tells  me  that  she  has  a  pretty  company  of  lasses 
to  greet  you,  gentlemen,"  he  announced,  "so  you'll 
to  your  rooms,  I  suppose,  at  once,  to  rid  you  of  this 
Virginia  mud  which  sticks  as  close  as  a  bur  to  a  sheep. 
Conway,  son,  'tis  scarcely  proper  that  you  should  have 
the  honor  of  the  brush,  over  our  guests.     Hand  it  to 
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Monsieur  Du  Bois  and  let  him  bestow  it,"  but  Monsieur 
Du  Bois  would  none  of  that,  and  Conway  bore  the  fox- 
tail in-doors,  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice. 

A  hunt  supper  in  those  days  was  a  thing  of  import- 
ance, and  Madam  Saunders  felt  entirely  satisfied  at  the 
array  which  met  the  eyes  of  her  guests  as  they  entered 
the  dining  room  after  their  toilets  were  made.  There 
were  twenty,  at  least,  to  sit  down  to  the  old  mahogany 
table,  which  was  piled  high  with  all  the  good  things 
which,  to  this  day,  a  Virginia  housewife  knows  how  to 
set  forth. 

The  dapper  young  Frenchmen  ;  the  bevy  of  fair  fresh 
girls  with  their  abundant  hair  piled  high  on  their  pretty 
heads,  their  low-cut  gowns  showing  their  snowy  throats  ; 
the  kindly,  beaming  faces  of  host  and  hostess  ;  the  ser- 
vants scurrying  in  and  out  with  freshly  cooked  viands, 
—  all  combined  to  make  as  pleasant  a  festive  scene  as 
one  would  care  to  see. 

But  the  meal  was  not  over  when  up  rode  an  orderly, 
his  horse  showing  that  he  had  ridden  hard.  "  To  quar- 
ters, at  once ! "  came  the  order,  and  amid  regrets  and 
expostulations  the  foreigners  took  their  leave,  and  a 
little  later  Conway  and  Colonel  Carter  rode  forth  to 
rejoin  their  companions.  His  term  of  enlistment  had 
expired,  but  Conway  was  no  laggard  this  time,  and  Byrd 
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saw  him  go  with  such  misgiving  that  she  would  fain 
have  called  him  back,  but  suddenly  felt  shy  and  em- 
barrassed in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

She  noted,  however,  that  it  was  Champe  who  received 
the  last  glance,  the  last  clasp  of  the  hand  from  Amboise, 
and  suddenly  her  jealousy  fell  from  her.  Conway's 
sister,  and  Conway  was  gone.  The  tears  came  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  went  up  to  Champe,  whispering,  "Oh, 
Champe,  they  have  gone." 

Champe  turned  and  looked  deeply  into  the  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  **  Oh,  Byrd,"  she  whispered  back,  **  he's 
gone  to  fight.  How  handsome  he  looked  as  he  rode 
away." 

"  Did  he  not  ?  Oh,  Champe,  suppose  he  never  comes 
back  again." 

"  Don't,  Byrd,  don't  say  such  things." 

"  No,  I  should  not  say  such  things  to  you,  who  are 
his  sister." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  returned  Champe,  half  smiling. 
"  It  wasn't  Conway  I  meant." 

*'  But  it  was  he  I  meant,"  whispered  Byrd,  hiding 
her  face  on  Champe's  shoulder.  And  thus  ended  all 
rivalry  between  them.  Champe's  heart  had  been 
caught  on  the  rebound,  and  Byrd  was  no  longer 
between  two  fires. 

And  now  was  approaching  that  great  event  which 
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virtually  ended  the  war.  On  April  25,  1781,  Corn- 
wallis  made  his  fatal  mistake  of  beginning  his  march 
into  Virginia.  The  clever  strategies  of  General  Greene 
had  won  for  the  Americans,  Cowpens,  and  had,  by 
the  events  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  rendered  York- 
town's  capture  a  possible  thing.  It  was  the  turning- 
point  for  the  American  cause.  From  the  despondency 
of  a  year  before  their  hopes  had  been  steadily  rising. 
King's  Mountain  gave  the  southern  division  of  the 
army  their  first  real  cheer;  Yorktown  completed  the 
triumph.  Greene  and  Morgan  and  "the  boy"  La- 
fayette, Pickens  and  Marion  and  Lee  are  names  too 
dear  to  be  forgotten  by  the  American  people :  Greene 
who  checked  Cornwallis  in  his  triumphant  march, 
Morgan  who  won  us  Cowpens,  Lee  and  Marion  who 
so  cleverly  erected  their  wooden  tower  before  Fort  Wat- 
son, who,  stopping  at  nothing,  sallied  forth  from  swamps 
to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  British  invaders. 

It  was  not  likely  that  all  these  proceedings  were 
left  undiscussed  at  Heathworth.  They  were  the  sub- 
jects which  touched  all  too  nearly,  and  were  talked 
of  by  every  fireside.  News  of  one  victory  after  an- 
other was  received.  "  Lee  and  Marion  have  taken 
Fort  Motte  and  Fort  Granby;  Sumter  has  taken 
Orangeburg,"  was  followed  by  the  information  "  Corn- 
wallis has  reached  Petersburg." 
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Then  began  the  series  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, by  which  Lafayette  kept  the  British  general 
in  check  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  Skirmishes  there  were,  more  or  less  success- 
ful to  the  American  arms,  but  Lafayette  was  too  wily 
to  allow  a  pitched  battle  and,  moreover,  did  not  intend 
to  permit  himself  to  be  caught.  The  enemy  tried  to 
overrun  the  country,  played  havoc  with  the  plantations 
south  of  the  James,  and  blustered  about  in  a  terrify- 
ing manner,  but  each  day  brought  them  nearer  their 
humiliation.  The  South  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
war,  had  suffered  more  wrongs,  had  lost  more  prop- 
erty—  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  marauding  parties  — 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  but  also,  she  gave 
her  greatest  men  to  the  cause  of  freedom  :  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Lee  of  Virginia ;  Marion, 
Rutledge,  and  Sevier  of  the  Carolinas,  and  those  brave 
mountain  men  who  made  of  North  Carolina  that  nest 
whose  hornets  fairly  stung  the  British  out  of  the 
state.  Without  these,  and  without  those  brave  militia- 
men, who,  without  clothing,  without  pay,  without  even 
encouragement,  fought  with  such  courage  for  their 
southern  homes,  where  would  have  been  independence 
for  the  colonies  ? 

"Will  CornwalHs  come  here,  grandfather.?"  Byrd 
asked,  with  breathless  interest.  "And  where  are  our 
own  boys } " 
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"  The  marquis  is  at  Richmond,  and  whether  Lord 
Cornwallis  will  come  here  remains  to  be  seen,"  he 
made  reply. 

"  Do  you  suppose  Mercy  and  her  mother  are  safe }  " 
For  Mrs.  McKay  and  Mercy  had  gone  to  Richmond 
upon  hearing  the  sad  news  that  Major  McKay  had  died 
in  captivity. 

"  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  no  ills  have  be- 
fallen our  friends  in  Richmond.  I  heard  from  there 
to-day." 

"  Will  there  be  a  battle  ?  Champe's  father  has  joined 
the  militia.    He  could  not  see  Virginia  invaded,  he  said." 

**  I  feel  very  much  that  way,  myself,"  returned  Mr. 
Page. 

"Don't  talk  so,"  spoke  up  Aunt  Try.  "A  man  of 
your  age,  George,  —  you'll  not  do  such  a  foolhardy 
thing." 

"  Will  I  not  ?  A  man  of  my  age,  indeed.  Am  I  so 
much  older  than  Isidor  Carter,  forsooth  .?  He  is  sixty- 
three  and  I  am  sixty-five." 

"You'll  not  go,  grandfather,"  Byrd  said  piteously. 

"  We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  he  returned. 

But  he  came  in  one  day  a  little  later,  fretting  and 
fuming.  "Go  will  I,"  he  said.  "Here's  Tarleton  on 
a  raid  to  capture  our  governor.  We  cannot  stand  that 
sort  of  an  outrage." 
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"  Did  he  get  him  ? "  asked  Byrd,  startled. 

"  No,  he  did  not.  Mr.  Jefferson  got  off  into  the 
mountains  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  cavaky 
surrounded  Monticello.  Every  man  for  defence  is  what 
we  need.  Get  me  ready,  Tryphena.  I'm  off  to  join 
our   boys." 

Words  and  entreaties  availed  nothing,  and  the  gallant 
old  fellow,  trig  and  trim  and  well  accoutred,  rode  forth 
with  his  body-servant  that  night  toward  Richmond. 

Fortunately,  Heathworth  was  to  the  north  of  the 
James,  and  was  not  so  near  to  either  Richmond  or  Wil- 
liamsburg as  to  receive  much  injury  from  the  troops 
occupying  the  two  towns.  "It  seems  like  a  game  of 
hide  and  seek,"  said  Byrd  one  day  to  Champe.  **  First 
we  hear  that  the  marquis  is  in  Richmond  and  Cornwal- 
lis  in  Williamsburg;  the  next  day  we  hear  that  the 
marquis  is  at  Williamsburg  and  Lord  Cornwallis  some- 
where else.     One  is  kept  in  terror  all  the  time." 

"  But  we  are  lucky  in  having  our  friends  so  near," 
Champe  answered.  And  indeed,  they  never  knew,  dur- 
ing that  summer,  when  some  of  their  soldier  friends 
might  dash  in  with,  "  We  are  encamped  at  Bottom's 
Creek,  and  thought  we  would  ride  over,"  or,  "  We  are 
on  our  way  to  Byrd's  Ordinary,  and  since  we  are  so 
near,  we  could  not  pass  you  by." 

"  But  this  is  dangerous,"  the  girls  would  say,  "and 
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glad  as  we  are  to  see  you,  we  fear  you  will  some  day 
run  across  a  party  of  British  foragers  and  be  captured." 

To  this  Conway  would  reply,  "There  are  some 
things  well  worth  taking  a  risk  for." 

"  What  are  they.? "  Byrd  asked  one  day,  when  he  had 
told  her  this.  There  was  a  little  glimmer  of  mischief  in 
her  eyes. 

"  That  rose  you  are  wearing,"  he  returned  with  an 
answering  twinkle  of  fun,  "  and  one  of  Aunt  Try's  good 
suppers."  He  took  the  rose  from  her  bodice,  and 
kissed  it,  looking  at  Byrd  with  eyes  so  full  of  meaning 
that  she  blushed  as  sweet  a  red  as  the  flower. 

Champe  and  Amboise,  a  little  distance  off,  were 
swinging  on  the  long  sweeping  boughs  of  an  evergreen 
tree.  The  loveliness  of  June  gave  a  glory  to  the  garden 
where  they  were.  Byrd  and  Conway  were  sauntering 
between  the  rows  of  box,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  Byrd 
heard  the  sound  of  contention  coming  from  the  stable. 
"  Oh,  Conway,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  hear  a  disturbance. 
Grandfather  isn't  here,  and  I  don't  think  Aunt  Try  is  at 
home." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  is  wrong." 

"  No,  no,  suppose  it  should  be  the  red-coats.  They 
have  been  scouring  the  country  for  horses  and  have 
been  bribing  the  blacks  to  deliver  up  the  best  for  their 
use.      Please,    please,  dear  Conway,  if   you   love   me. 
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don't  go."  She  clung  to  his  arm  so  desperately  that 
he  yielded.  "What  are  a  few  horses,  to  your  safety.?" 
she  went  on.  "  Stay  here.  Hide  there  in  the  box- 
hedge.  I'll  be  back  at  once  if  it's  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, and  ril  be  careful  not  to  go  too  near."  She  flew 
down  the  garden  path  and  rushed  toward  the  stable, 
taking  up  a  position  where  she  could  hear  without  being 
seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  two,  lightly  swinging  in  the  tree, 
took  alarm,  and  Champe,  with  Amboise  following,  sped 
toward  the  house,  but  not  before  they  were  seen,  and 
two  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  for  it  was  a  foraging 
party  which  had  arrived,  and  were  demanding  the 
horses. 

Byrd  caught  sight  of  them  in  time  to  get  into  hiding. 
Suppose  they  should  scour  the  place  and  find  Conway ; 
perhaps  they  had  already  seen  him.  What  should  she 
do  }  If  she  remained  too  long,  she  knew  that  Conway 
would  come  in  search  of  her,  in  spite  of  anything.  She 
wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

Just  then  there  came  dashing  toward  her  one  of  the 
horses  which  had  escaped  and  was  galloping  down  the 
driveway  toward  the  tree  behind  which  Byrd  stood. 
She  knew  the  creature  well.  He  was  her  favorite  of 
all  in  the  stable,  and  had  carried  her  proudly  many, 
many  times.     "  Firefly,  Firefly,  dear  Firefly,"  she  called 
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softly,  holding  out  her  hand  as  he  came  nearer  and 
nearer. 

The  horse  snorted,  tossed  up  his  head,  stood  still. 
Byrd  grabbed  a  bunch  of  clover  and  held  it  out,  glanc- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  stable  ;  the  men  had  just 
started  in  pursuit.  Firefly,  stepping  daintily,  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer.  Cautiously  Byrd  held  her 
bunch  of  clover  toward  him  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  she  patted  his  glossy  neck;  then,  catching 
his  mane,  she  gave  a  spring,  and  was  on  his  back  and 
off  like  a  flash. 

The  garden  gate  on  that  side  was  shut.  Byrd 
measured  the  height  of  the  fence,  clasped  her  arms 
around  the  horse's  neck  and  gave  the  word.  Over 
the  fence  went  Firefly,  landing  in  a  bed  of  pretty- 
by-nights,  just  opening  their  eyes.  "Conway,  quick, 
quick ! "  Byrd  turned  her  horse  into  the  box- walk,  as 
she  uttered  the  words.  Conway  understood,  and 
snatched  at  the  horse's  bridle,  bringing  him  to  a 
stand-still.  "Up,  up,  quick!"  cried  Byrd.  "I'll  save 
you,  and  Firefly  too." 

The  men  behind  them  were  tugging  at  the  gate, 
which  dragged  on  its  hinges  and  was  hard  to  open, 
but  they  were  through  it  at  last,  anxious  to  secure  the 
double  prize.  On,  on  toward  the  house  went  the  fugi- 
tives.    The  steps  did  not  daunt  Firefly.     Had  he  not 
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learned  to  mount  them  when  he  was  a  colt,  and  had 
he  not  done  it  often  since  then,  encouraged  by  Beverly 
and  Byrd?  Through  the  hall  they  clattered.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  Byrd  jumped  down,  opened  a  door  at  one 
side,  pressed  a  spring  at  the  back,  and  in  a  moment  the 
two  had  disappeared  from  sight.  They  were  safe. 
The  room  had  no  exit  save  by  the  door  through  which 
they  had  come,  and  was  lighted  and  ventilated  by  small 
windows  in  a  tower  above.  It  was  a  good  hiding-place ; 
the  door  leading  from  the  room,  when  opened,  would 
show  only  a  sort  of  closet.  One  not  knowing  of  that 
other  door,  opened  by  a  spring,  would  fancy  there  was 
nothing  beyond. 

Conway  knew  the  place  of  old,  and  praised  Byrd's 
cleverness,  but  she  could  only  reiterate  :  "  I  didn't  want 
you  to  be  taken.  I  did  not,  Conway ;  I  think  I  should 
have  died  if  they  had  caught  you,  and  I  couldn't  think 
of  any  other  place  so  good  as  this.  It's  like  being  in  a 
prison,  isn't  it .?  "  She  slipped  her  hand  in  his.  "But 
somehow  I  don't  mind  it,"  she  added. 

"  I'm  such  a  commonplace  fellow,"  said  Conway,  kiss- 
ing her  hand.  '*  I  have  never  done  any  of  the  brave 
deeds  that  you  have  done,  and  I  shall  never  have  a  pro- 
motion ;  but,  dear,  my  dear,  no  one  could  love  you  half 
so  well." 

"  I    don't  want   any  one  to,"    Byrd  whispered.      "  I 
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thought  I  should  have  died  when  I  saw  those  men  so 
close  to  you,  and  then  —  and  then  —  I  knew."  This 
last  was  in  so  faint  a  whisper  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
Firefly  heard  it. 

"  There  were  two  of  them,"  said  the  nonplussed  pur- 
suers, "and  there  was  a  girl  and  a  horse  besides.  Where 
could  they  have  gone  ?  Go  out,  Simms,  and  see  what  is 
beyond,"  ordered  the  leader. 

The  man  obeyed,  returning  with  the  report,  "  Blank 
wall,  sir." 

They  searched  every  room  below  stairs,  they  mounted 
to  the  second  floor,  coming  at  last  to  the  door  of 
Champe's  room.  They  were  gentlemen  enough  to  knock, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  Champe  herself.  "  Well, 
sirs,"  she  said,  dropping  a  curtesy,  "how  can  I  serve 
you.>" 

"  Two  men  whom  we  suspect  to  be  rebels,  are  in  this 
house.     We  wish  to  examine  the  place,  by  your  leave." 

"Certainly.  Marcy,"  she  turned  to  a  neat-looking 
maid,  standing  in  the  background,  "  show  these  gentle- 
men the  premises.  Open  the  closets,  the  wardrobe ; 
pull  aside  the  curtains;  unfasten  that  chest;  unmake 
the  bed." 

"  Your  pardon,  miss,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  that 
last.    We  see  there  is  no  one  here."    And  out  they  went. 

Champe,  with  clasped  hands,  waited  till  their  footfalls 
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died  away  and  from  the  window  she  saw  them  crossing 
the  lawn.  Then  she  turned  to  the  silent  figure  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  "  You  can  go  now,  Marcy," 
she  said. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  came  in  tones  of  grateful  protest. 

"  Sh !  "  Champe  put  her  finger  on  her  lip.  "  It  is 
well  you  are  of  so  dark  a  complexion,  and  that  you  are 
not  tall.  That  turban  is  quite  becoming.  I'll  help  you 
to  take  it  off  when  I'm  sure  those  wretches  have  gone 
entirely.  Meanwhile,  Marcy,  you  may  retire  to  the  next 
room.  'Tis  Beverly's  when  he  is  at  home."  Amboise 
rushed  forward  and  would  have  kissed  her  hand,  but 
she  drew  it  away  with  some  haughtiness.  **  I  dismissed 
you,"  she  said ;  "  I  expect  my  servants  to  obey  my  com- 
mands at  once." 

"  I  am  your  very  humble  servant,  and  I  obey,"  re- 
turned Amboise,  making  a  bow  that  was  so  little  in 
keeping  with  his  costume  that  Champe's  laugh  rippled 
out  merrily. 

"  That  was  so  extraordinarily  funny,"  she  explained. 
"  Pardon  me,  I  couldn't  help  it.  Adieu ;  I  must  see 
what  has  become  of  Byrd  and  Conway."  And  she 
left  her  supposed  maid,  to  encounter  in  the  hall  Conway 
leading  Firefly  across  the  boards,  and  looking  down  into 
Byrd's  face  with  so  devoted  an  air  that  his  sister  paused 
on  the  stairs  to  watch  them. 
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"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Gracious, 
Conway,  you  play  the  gallant  almost  as  well  as  my 
young  Frenchman,  whom  you  should  see,  by  the  way." 

"  Where  is  he .''  "  Conway  asked. 

"  Upstairs,  downstairs,  in  my  lady's  chamber,"  sang 
Champe.     "  And  you,  where  have  you  been  ? " 

"  In  the  tower  room." 

"Why  didn't  I  think  of  it.?  such  a  good  place!  I 
wish  I'd  thought  to  take  monsieur  there." 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't,  since  he  is  safe,"  returned 
Conway,  glancing  at  Byrd  with  a  smile. 

''Why.?" 

"  For  private  reasons." 

Champe  stood  swinging  her  foot  over  the  step  below 
her.  "Conway!"  she  cried.  "Byrd!  Really.?  Is  it 
true,  at  last .? " 

"  Yes,  at  last,"  replied  Conway.  " Come  here,  Champe, 
and  kiss  your  sister  while  I  take  Firefly  to  her  quarters." 

Champe,  nothing  loth,  seized  Byrd  in  her  arms, 
and  gave  her  a  frantic  embrace.  "  I'll  be  your  brides- 
maid," she  declared,  "  and  oh,  when  is  it  to  be .? " 

"  Oh,  Champe,  I  don't  know.  When  the  war  is  over, 
'twill  be  time  enough  to  think  of  such  things.  Here 
comes  monsieur ;  let  me  go  to  my  mother."  And  she 
flew  upstairs,  to  escape  meeting  Monsieur  Amboise, 
now  divested  of  his  feminine  attire,  but  looking  a  little 
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abashed  at  the  roguish  expression  on  Champe's  face. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  said :  "  Is  that  you, 
Marcy  ?  Go  fetch  my  smelling  salts ;  I'm  like  to  faint 
with  the  news  I've  just  heard." 

Then  turning,  she  made  an  elaborate  curtesy.  "  Ah, 
monsieur,  'tis  you,  safe  and  sound.  Pray  you  keep  me 
company.  I'm  left  without  a  soul.  Aunt  Try  has  come 
home  eaten  up  with  rage  that  the  horses  have  been 
taken,  and  she  has  gone  to  bed.  Conway  is  off  some- 
where, walking  on  air,  and  Byrd  is  with  her  mother, 
telling  a  secret  we  all  guessed  long  ago."  She  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  Amboise  led  her  out  into  the  June 
twilight. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

YORKTOWN. 

ON  the  6th  of  October,  1781,  the  booming  of  great 
guns  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  siege  of  York- 
town  had  begun.  For  days,  troops  from  the  North 
had  been  pouring  in,  and  at  last  the  patient  Lafayette 
could  welcome  the  beloved  commander-in-chief.  All 
was  ripe  for  Washington's  master  stroke.  De  Grasse 
had  appeared  off  Jamestown  Island  on  September  5. 
On  the  28th  the^main  body  of  Continentals  marched 
down  the  great  road  from  Williamsburg  toward  York- 
town,  where  Lord  Cornwallis  lay. 

Yorktown,  which  to-day  is  a  sparsely  settled,  insig- 
nificant village,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  a  con- 
siderable place,  being  the  principal  port  to  which  the 
Virginia  planters  carried  their  tobacco  for  shipment 
to  England.  It  contained  about  seventy  houses,  among 
them  Governor  Nelson's  mansion,  which  became  Corn- 
wallis's  headquarters,  and  which,  with  one  or  two  other 
buildings,  was  destroyed  by  the  cannonading.  The 
famous   old   town   of   Williamsburg  was   but   a   dozen 
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miles  away.  Here  sat  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
here  was  the  growing  college  of  William  and  Mary. 
These  two  important  institutions  naturally  attracted  the 
wiseacres,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  fashion,  to  the 
place,  whose  position  and  appearance  to-day  does  not 
bear  out  its  early   promise. 

The  news  of  Washington's  arrival  at  Lafayette's 
headquarters  confirmed  the  reports  of  his  approach, 
and  every  one  was  in  a  high  state  of  expectation  and 
suspense.     What  was  going  to  happen  next  ? 

"  We  must  go  to  Williamsburg ;  we  must,"  Byrd 
insisted.  "  Aunt  Try,  I  have  never  seen  General  Wash- 
ington, although  you  all  know  him  so  well.  Pray  let 
us  go  and  take  Champe.  We  should  then  be  able 
sooner  to  hear  the  news,  and  I  am  so  curious  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  that  I  can  scarcely  contain 
myself.  Mother,  dear,  you'll  go,  too,  I  know.  This 
place  has  been  so  bereft  of  supplies  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  protect,  and  we  could  go  as  easily  as  not." 

"We'll  go,"  Aunt  Try  decided,  and  they  set  off  to 
reach  the  town  in  time  to  see  the  army  march  out 
and  to  remain  till  the  news  came  of  Cornwallis's  sur- 
render. 

It  was  Beverly  who  sent  them  the  glad  tidings.  "  A 
glorious  piece  of  news,  mother,  I  take  occasion  to  send 
you  to-day,"  he  wrote.     "  On  this  19th  day  of  October, 
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at  two  o'clock,  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  will  march 
out  and  pile  their  arms  before  us.  I  will  let  you  know 
the  details  later,  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  you.  Conway, 
Amboise,  and  I  are  well,  having  escaped  marvellously, 
so  it  seems  to  me.  I  saw  grandfather  this  morning ; 
he  appears  none  the  worse  for  his  experience,  and  is 
now  with  Governor  Nelson,  who,  by  the  way,  insisted 
upon  his  own  house  in  Yorktown  being  shelled,  for  he 
supposed  it  to  be  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
There's  patriotism  for  you.  Adieu,  mother.  Present 
my  duty  to  my  Aunt  Try  and  give  my  love  to  my 
sister.  We  have  worked  hard,  but  are  too  full  of  joy 
to  feel  fatigue." 

"  Champe  !  Champe  !  "  cried  Byrd.  "  You  should 
hear  the  news.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  be  there  to  see  them 
lay  down  their  arms !  It  is  said  that  this  will  end  the 
war.     Do  you  hear.?     I  could  dance  for  joy." 

**  And  I,"  responded  Champe,  "  and  so  I  will." 

•'  Let  us  at  it  then,"  and  the  two  started  up  a  real  old 
Virginia  breakdown,  keeping  it  up  till  they  fell  together 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  breathless  from  the  exertion. 

It  was  a  few  days  later  that  Mr.  Page  told  the  story  of 
the  surrender  at  his  own  table,  at  which  were  gathered 
many  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
neighbors. 

"  They  were  reluctant  enough,"  he  said,  "  so  one  of 
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the  prisoners  told  me,  and  the  faces  of  some  were  wet 
with  tears.  My  Lord  Cornwallis  pleaded  illness,  and 
the  vanquished  troops  were  led  by  General  O'Hara. 
They  came  along  the  Hampton  road,  by  each  side  of 
which  our  troops  were  drawn  up,  their  lines  extending  for 
more  than  a  mile." 

"They  must  have  made  a  fine  show,"  Byrd  exclaimed. 

"  So  they  did ;  although  our  Continentals  made  rather 
a  poor  appearance  by  the  side  of  our  French  allies  in 
their  white  uniforms  with  their  gayly  dressed  officers  at 
their  head,  and  their  gorgeous  banners  flying." 

"  Yet  I'll  venture  to  say  our  men  were  soldierly  enough 
in  their  bearing,"  put  in  Aunt  Try. 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  may  say  so ;  but  our  militia  were 
poorly  enough  arrayed.  However,  that  goes  for  little, 
now." 

"And  what  tune  did  the  British  play.?"  Champe 
asked.  "  I'm  told  they  were  not  allowed  an  American 
air." 

"  Because  of  the  honors  refused  our  General  Lincoln 
at  Charleston  it  was  one  of  the  articles  that  the  British 
should  march  out  with  colors  cased  and  playing  either  a 
German  or  an  English  march.  I  was  too  absorbed  in 
other  things  to  notice  what  it  was.  Do  you  remember, 
Conway  ? " 

"  An  air  called  *  The  world  turned  upside  down/  it 
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was,  sir,  and  appropriate  enough."  The  expression  on 
the  faces  of  those  present  left  no  doubt  of  the  opinion 
all  had  as  to  that. 

*'  Moreover,"  continued  Mr.  Page,  "  General  Lincoln 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  sword  which  General 
O'Hara  presented.  It  was  immediately  handed  over  to 
General  Washington,  who  in  turn  handed  it  back  to 
General  O'Hara.  In  the  field  was  a  circle  formed  by 
the  French  hussars,  and  within  the  circle  each  regiment 
marched  and  deposited  its  arms." 

"And  where  will  they  take  the  prisoners.?"  Mrs. 
Graham  asked. 

"  To  Winchester  and  to  Fredericktown  in  Maryland, 
I  believe.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  a  toast  to  our 
French  allies,"  said  Mr.  Page,  rising,  glass  in  hand. 
"  Without  their  generous  aid  we  should  still  be  under 
England's  dominion." 

Toast  followed  toast :  "  Our  Commander-in-chief, 
General  Washington ;  our  devoted  friend,  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,"  and  so  on,  till  at  last  Colonel  Carter 
proposed,  ''The  ladies,  God  bless  them." 

Next,  Mr.  Page,  with  a  glance  at  the  colonel,  said, 
"  I  propose  the  health  of  my  future  brother-in-law. 
Colonel  Isidor  Carter,"  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
table  came  a  little  murmur  of,  "  Oh,  Aunt  Try ! " 
And  Aunt  Try,  behind  her  coffee  urn,  hid  her  blushes. 
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Nevertheless,  hers  was  not  the  first  wedding,  for 
from  Richmond  Beverly  brought  Mercy  as  a  bride 
before  the  leaves  had  left  the  trees. 

"  A  wedding  is  such  a  delightful  thing :  it  brings 
about  the  most  unexpected  frolics,"  Byrd  said  to 
Champe,  who  had  come  over  from  The  Cedars 
to  greet  the  new  Mrs.  Graham.  "What  think  you 
that  grandfather  proposes  ?  That  we  shall  make  up 
a  party  and  go  to  Fredericksburg,  whither  are  bound 
our  beloved  General  Washington  and  a  number  of 
the  officers,  both  French  and  American.  Grandfather 
is  most  desirous  of  going,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
a  most  agreeable  time.     Can  you  go,  Champe  ? " 

*' Can  I?  I  will.  'Tis  a  most  agreeable  prospect. 
No  dangers  to  alarm  us  on  this  trip,  Byrd." 

"So  says  Mr.  Page.  He  thinks  this  will  help  to 
dissipate  that  sad  impression  caused  by  our  tour  to- 
gether some  time  since." 

"Conway  is  with  the  militia  who  guard  the  pris- 
oners to  Winchester,  so  I  trust  we  shall  see  him  at 
Fredericksburg." 

"And  Monsieur  Amboise,  too,  I  doubt  not.  By 
the  way,  Champe,  when  shall  I  prepare  to  yield  you 
up  my  green  slipper  ? " 

Champe  laughed.  "  I  may  never  demand  it  at  all. 
I   may  fall  in  love  with   some  of   the   pretty  officers 
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we  meet  at  Fredericksburg  and  go,  who  knows 
where/' 

"But  you'll  not,"  Byrd  returned.  "You  are  a  sad 
flirt,  I  know,  but  'tis  high  time  we  were  both  settled 
down.  We  shall  be  wallflowers  soon,  if  we  tarry  much 
longer  in  the  matter  of  marriage." 

Champe  gave  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  learned 
from  her  companionship  with  the  French  officers,  and 
then  declared  that  she  must  not  tarry  any  longer  chat- 
ting, for  if  she  was  to  take  a  journey,  she  must  run 
home  and  get  her  tuckers  and  petticoats  in  order. 

To  Fredericksburg  they  went,  a  merry  party,  to 
find  the  town  all  agog  over  the  arrival  of  the  beloved 
Washington  and  his  retinue.  From  miles  around  the 
visitors  thronged  to  pay  their  respects. 

"And  there  is  to  be  a  ball,  Byrd,  a  ball,"  said 
Champe  with  delight.  "Cousin  Evelyn  Scott  told  me 
so,  and  we  shall  be  invited,  of  course." 

Byrd  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  crowds 
in  the  street,  but  she  was  all  interest  in  this  newly 
offered  pleasure.     "A  ball!  and  we  are  to  go.?" 

"  Yes,  and  'tis  said  that  Mrs.  Washington,  the  mother 
of  our  dear  general,  will  attend.  You  know  she  lives 
here;  Mr.  Page  pointed  out  the  house  in  which  she 
lives,  you  remember.  And  the  general  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  oh,  Byrd,  we  must  look  our  best.     I  doubt 
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a  hair-dresser  can  be  found,  so  I'll  do  your  hair,  and 
you  can  do  mine.  I  fear  Marcy  could  never  suit  me, 
and  you  have  such  deft  fingers.  I  pray  I  may  look 
well  in  such  as  I  have  to  wear." 

"Of  course  you'll  look  well,"  Byrd  replied.  "You 
always  do,  Champe,  you  know  it." 

In  the  principal  tavern  in  the  town  the  ball  was 
held,  and  if  the  young  people  were  on  tiptoe  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  the  hero  of  their  country,  the 
foreign  guests  were  not  less  eager  to  do  honor  to 
the  mother  of  the  great  American. 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Champe,  craning  her  pretty 
neck  which  rose,  snow-white,  from  out  of  her  ruffles  of 
Mechlin  lace.  "  There  is  no  mistaking  our  Washing- 
ton, with  his  majestic  figure." 

Byrd  smiled  and  felt  disposed  to  ask,  "  How  was  it 
that  you  used  to  call  him,  Champe.?"  But  she  re- 
frained, and  said  instead :  — 

"And  that  plainly  dressed  lady  on  his  arm  is  his 
mother.  See  how  surprised  the  foreign  gentlemen 
look.  They  fancied  they  would  see  a  queen,  no  doubt. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  behold  her  so 
modest  and  natural,  don't  you,  Champe  ? " 

"Yes,  but  I  wish  —  no,  I  don't  —  you're  right,  Byrd. 
See,  the  general  is  going  to  dance  the  minuet  with 
Mrs.  Willis.     Yes,  monsieur,  I  believe  I  promised  you 
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this."  And  in  all  her  grace  and  loveliness,  Champa 
with  Monsieur  Du  Bois  stepped  through  the  beautiful 
and  dignified  figures  of  the  dance. 

Conway  was  late,  but  at  last  Byrd  saw  him  making 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  "You  are  behind  time, 
sir  ?  "  said  his  fiancee. 

"  Yes,  but  with  good  reason.  I  was  not  off  duty  till 
too  late  to  accompany  you  hither,  and  then  I  met  my 
father.  I  have  been  telling  him  that  I  wish  to  marry, 
and  he  has  given  me  Maiden's  Pleasure.  'Tis  a  fair 
plantation.     When  will  you  go  with  me  there,  Byrd  ?  " 

"  I  ?     Oh,  —  "     Byrd  looked  down,  blushing. 

"  Next  month  .?  " 

"  No,  no,  'tis  too  soon.     I'd  never  get  ready  then." 

"At  Christmas,  then.?" 

"  Maybe,  I'll  see." 

**  And  we'll  be  married  at  Bruton  Parish  church  ? " 

"Yes,  and  we  must  have  Indigo  for  a  footman," 
said  Byrd,  getting  away  from  the  main  subject.  "  There, 
do  not  squeeze  my  hand,  Conway,  some  one  will  see. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know.  No,  I'll  not  tell  you  here  what  I've 
told  you  already  times  enough.  I  will  not  dance  just 
yet.  I  am  still  dwelling  upon  the  honor  I  have  had  in 
dancing  with  the  marquis,  and  I  must  recover  before  I 
am  able  to  consent  to  be  led  out  by  a  less  important 
person.      Go  dance  with   Mercy,  I'll   not  mind  your 
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doing  that."  He  turned  and  held  her  in  a  loving  gaze. 
She  dropped  her  eyes  and  drew  a  little  closer  to  him. 

"  Did  —  your  father  —  was  he  disappointed  —  did  he 
wish  it  were  Betty  Fauntleroy,  or  Patty  Burwell } " 

"  Byrd ! "  There  was  loving  reproach  and  amuse- 
ment both  in  Conway's  tones.  "  Of  course  he  didn't, 
my  dearest  love.  He  and  my  mother  are  delighted, 
and  as  for  Mr.  Page,  I've  never  seen  him  more 
pleased." 

''  Mother  will  remain  with  my  grandfather  when 
Aunt  Try  becomes  Mrs.  Carter.  To  think  of  Aunt 
Try's  marrying  at  her  age.  Isn't  it  funny  ?  I  believe 
she  would  never  have  done  it  but  for  the  colonel  bring- 
ing you  back  to  us.  I  wonder  if  I  should  do  so  if  I 
were  so  old."  She  paused,  reflecting,  and  then  looked 
up  with  sweetly  tender  eyes.  "  I  believe  I  should,  Con- 
way, if  it  were  you."  And  that  repaid  Conway  for 
many  months  of  patient  waiting.  "  Beverly  will  take 
Mercy  to  Mecklenburg,  you  know,"  Byrd  continued, 
"  and  they  will  live  in  our  old  home."  She  gave  a  little 
sigh. 

"  What  is  it,  sweetheart }     Are  you  sorry  ? " 

"  No  —  o  ;  but  oh,  Conway,  please  be  very  good  to  me. 
You  won't  mind  if  I  run  races  and  ride  bareback  and  do 
those  things,  if  I  want  to,  will  you  ? " 

"  I  shall  not  mind ;  but  you  will  not  want  to,"  he 
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added  sagely, — a  fact  which  the  future  bore  out,  for  a 
Virginia  housewife,  among  her  many  duties  and  interests, 
was  not  likely  to  spend  her  days  running  races  with  the 
dogs. 

Aunt  Tryphena's  was  the  second  marriage,  and  with 
her  bluff,  red-faced,  kind-hearted  husband  she  went  to 
live  further  up  the  river. 

Into  the  old  Bruton  Parish  church,  preceded  by  her 
twelve  bridesmaids,  Byrd  walked  on  Christmas  Day, 
1 78 1.  She  wore  none  of  the  contents  of  her  grand- 
mother's chests,  for  her  wedding  dress  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful silk  brocaded  with  silver,  sent  to  her  by  the  father 
of  Monsieur  Amboise  Du  Bois.  With  it  was  sent  the 
mate  to  the  green  slipper  which  Monsieur  Amboise  pre- 
sented, filled  with  strings  of  pearls,  to  Champe  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  present, 
Champe  admitted  to  Byrd  that  she  was  now  ready  to 
receive  the  great-grandmother's  slipper,  still  in  Byrd's 
possession ;  and  Byrd,  laughing,  said :  'Til  wait  and 
give  it  to  you  for  a  wedding  present.  I  don't  trust 
you,  Champe." 

The  next  June  the  slippers  were  worn  by  Champe  at 
her  own  wedding,  and  now  rest  in  an  old  chest  in  the 
garret  of  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  Du  Bois  family,  for  Monsieur  Amboise's  stay  of 
two  and  a  half  years  in  America  decided  him  to  return 
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to  it  after  he  had  taken  his  bride  to  France  to  present 
her  to  his  family.  He  settled  down  in  tide-water  Vir- 
ginia, and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  alliance  between 
the  famiUes  of  Du  Bois  and  Des  Meaux  in  the  fourth 
generation  was  brought  about. 

Christmas  Day,  1783,  in  a  land  where  peace  at  last 
was  estabUshed.  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
even  New  York,  were  rid  of  their  foes.  Washington 
had  resigned  his  commission,  refusing  any  pay  for  his 
services,  and  had  returned  to  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non to  enjoy  only  a  short  season  of  rest  before  he  took 
up  his  duties  as  President. 

But  Mount  Vernon  was  not  the  only  home  in  Virginia 
that  was  alive  with  merrymakers  that  Christmas  Day. 
At  Heathworth  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  clans. 
Aunt  Tryphena,  in  her  homespun  gown  and  white  ker- 
chief, was  the  first  to  arrive  to  be  assailed  by  negroes  of 
all  sizes,  sorts,  and  conditions,  crying  :  "  Chrissmus  gif ', 
Miss  Try !  Chrissmus  gif,  Cunnel,  suh  !  "  and  behind 
the  chaise,  freely  spattered  with  Virginia  mud,  raced 
such  a  pack  of  pickaninnies  as  nearly  deafened  the 
next  comers  riding  behind  the  colonel  and  his  wife. 

Champe's  fair  face  peeped  out  from  the  second  chaise 
to  watch  the  scramble  for  pennies  showered  by  the  gen- 
erous colonel,  and  to  follow  his  example.  These  arri- 
vals  had   hardly  been   welcomed   before   Mr.  William 
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Saunders  and  his  entire  family  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  pretty  Lucy  riding  with  one  of  the  neighboring 
cousins  behind  the  family  carriage.  Several  relatives 
had  come  from  Williamsburg  and  the  adjacent  country 
the  day  before,  and  these  all  flocked  out  upon  the 
porch  to  greet  the  newcomers.  Beverly  and  Mercy 
were  there,  having  been  willing  to  come  this  long  dis- 
tance for  the  sake  of  having  their  son  and  heir  chris- 
tened with  Byrd's  new  baby;  and  it  was  Aunt  Dilly 
who  proudly  held  the  young  Master  Graham  up  to  one 
of  the  upper  windows,  for  she  had  too  great  a  contempt 
for  the  climate  of  eastern  Virginia  to  concede  that  her 
charge  would  be  safe  from  cold  if  she  ventured  down- 
stairs with  him.  She  was  too  anxious  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  dear  nursling  to  keep  away  herself,  and 
so  deposited  her  charge  in  the  wooden  cradle  which 
had  rocked  many  generations  of  the  Page  babies,  and 
waddled  downstairs,  leaving  Aunt  Phyllis  to  watch,  and 
reaching  the  porch  just  as  Byrd  drove  up. 

At  sight  of  a  tall  youngster,  acting  as  footman,  in 
blue  coat  with  buff  facings,  Aunt  Dilly  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  fat  sides  and  bent  double,  exclaiming 
to  the  turbaned  negress  nearest  her :  "  Law,  ef  dat 
ain't  dat  nigger,  Indigo !  My,  ain't  he  growed !  He 
don't  favo'  hisse'f  no  mo',  but  ain't  he  gran'  ?  Hue- 
come  he  w'ar  dat  blue  coat?" 
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**He  always  w'ar  dat  blue  coat,"  Hannah  replied. 
"He  dat  proud  o'  hit,  I  recken  he  ain*  tek  hit  off 
when  he  go  to  baid." 

"  Sho ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Dilly,  but  she  caught 
sight  of  Byrd,  who,  in  the  midst  of  dogs,  servants, 
and  relatives,  was  now  alighting. 

"  Dere  mah  baby  !  Dere  mah  baby !  "  cried  Aunt 
Dilly.  "Howdy,  Cousin  Byrd.  Howdy,  Cousin  Con- 
way.   Crissmus  gif,  Miss  Buhd!"  came  from  every  side. 

"Where's  that  precious  child.?  I  must  see  him." 
cried  Aunt  Try,  foremost  in  the  throng.  "Give  him 
right  to  me,  Tyky,  and  you  help  your  Miss  Byrd. 
No,  colonel,  I  wouldn't  trust  you  with  a  baby  for  a 
fortune.  Precious  little  dear,  come  to  his  Aunt  Try." 
And  Master  Saunders,  giving  evidence  of  a  strong 
pair  of  lungs,  was  borne  in-doors  to  be  presented  to  his 
cousin,  the  young  Master  Graham. 

The  popping  of  pistols,  crackers,  and  guns,  the 
noise  of  fiddle  and  banjo,  without  cessation,  was 
heard  all  day  and  until  late  in  the  night.  It  was  a 
merry  time  for  all  at  Heathworth.  After  the  servants, 
dressed  in  their  best,  had  paid  their  respects  and 
received  their  Christmas  gifts,  came  the  great  event 
of  the  day :  the  christening  of  Amboise  Louis  Gilbert 
Des  Meaux  Du  Bois  Graham,  and  George  Washing- 
ton Saunders. 
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On  this  occasion  the  babies  behaved  very  well. 
Amboise  and  Champe  stood  god-parents  for  Mercy's 
son,  and  for  Byrd's  baby  stood  Aunt  Try,  Colonel 
Carter,  and  who,  but  Captain  Carrington,  now  an 
American  citizen  and  casting  admiring  glances  at 
Champe's  pretty  sister  Lucy. 

The  little  fists  of  Mr.  Page's  two  great-grandsons 
clasped  each  a  newly  coined  Washington  cent.  "  For," 
said  Mr.  Page,  "they  are  the  first  free-born  American 
citizens  in  the  family.  " 

The  short  December  day  over,  lights  twinkled  from 
the  quarters  where  the  servants,  given  over  to  jollity, 
partook  of  cakes,  spiced  metheglin,  and  such  good 
Christmas  cheer,  while  up  at  the  great  house  the 
candles  were  lighted  in  the  sconces,  and  in  the  tall 
silver  candlesticks,  unearthed  from  their  hiding-place 
after  the  war.  Around  the  great  wood  fire  crackling 
and  roaring  up  the  chimney,  kith  and  kin  gathered 
to  fight  their  battles  over.  Upstairs  Aunt  Dilly  and 
Tyky,  crooning  their  weird  songs,  rocked  on  their 
knees  the  two  little  ones,  each  fast  asleep. 
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"A  Girl  of  ^76,**  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard,  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  old  Boston  and  its  vicinity  ever  written.  The  value 
of  the  book  as  real  history,  and  as  an  incentive  to  further 
historical  study  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  —  TAe  Book- 
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This  is  one  of  the  season's  books  that  deserves  a  wide 
reading  among  the  girls.  The  events  in  which  Elizabeth 
Hall,  the  heroine,  took  part  occurred  in  those  stirring  times, 
beginning  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  call  to  Lexing- 
ton, Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  burning  of  Charlestown 
follow,  and  in  all  these  the  little  maid  bears  her  share  of  the 
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fully reach  the  "peace"  chapter  with  which  it  ends,  we  are 
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¥ 
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book  as  a  whole. — S.  S.  Times. 
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It  is  charmingly  \vritten,  and  the  young  reader  will  not 
only  enjoy  it  as  a  story,  but  will  also  get  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  history  which  relates  to  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  The  little  "  Revolutionary  Maid,"  Kitty 
DeWitt,  is  a  plucky  little  Whig,  and  full  of  courage;  her 
presence  of  mind,  on  many  occasions,  saves  her  and  others 
from  the  Red  coats. — Christian  Observer. 
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charming  heroine  in  the  middle  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
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California  ranch  life  is  the  setting  of  this  bright  story  for 
young  people.  It  will  read  like  a  fairy  tale  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  wideness  of  life  on  a  great  ranch  as 
compared  with  our  overcrowded  Eastern  city  existence.  The 
story  "moves."  Incident  follows  incident  with  rapidity 
enough  to  maintain  interest,  and  the  teachings  of  the  book 
tend  to  a  sturdy  wholesomeness  throughout. —  Epworth 
Herald. 

¥ 
It  is  not  often  that  a  woman  succeeds  in  writing  an  Indian 
story,  exciting  enough  to  commend  itself  to  boys,  yet  with  a 
girl  for  its  principal  character,  and  with  the  noblest  of  teach- 
ings throughout  the  tale;  but  in  "A  Daughter  of  the  West" 
Evelyn  Raymond  has  accomplished  precisely  that  feat.  The 
scene  is  laid  among  the  broad  valleys  and  lofty  mountains  of 
California,  and  every  chapter  is  crowded  full  of  incident. — 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 

¥ 
This  story  of  our  western  plains  will  appeal  to  many  a 
youthful  reader.  The  heroine,  beloved  by  her  people,  the 
community,  and  even  by  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  carries 
the  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  final  page.  Her  courage  in 
time  of  personal  danger,  her  sweet  disposition  in  her  relations 
with  those  around  her,  are  well  depicted  by  the  author.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  and  attractively  bound,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  success. — Journal  of  Education. 


A     DAUGHTER    OF     THE    WEST 

This  "Daughter  of  the  West"  is  one  of  the  freshest, 
breeziest,  most  wholesome  stories  we  have  read  in  a  long 
time.  The  scene  has  a  California  ranch  for  its  setting.  But 
the  writer  tells  her  story  in  such  a  natural  and  charming 
style,  that  we  relish  every  word  of  it. —  Christian  Observer. 

¥ 
'•A  Daughter  of  the  West,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond,  is  a  story  of 
California  ranch  life,  of  which  Patience  Eliot  is  the  heroine. 
By  severe  experience  she  comes  to  hold  herself  and  all  her 
large  belongings  of  wealth  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  others.  The  story  is  one  which  will  tend  to  quicken 
the  nobler  aspirations  of  all  young  women. —  TAe  Advance. 

¥ 
This  story  of  Evelyn  Raymond's  is  not  lacking  in  exciting 
incident,  at  least,  even  though  it  is  not  a  love  tale.  Patience 
Eliot,  the  heroine,  a  California  girl  born  and  bred,  as  much 
at  home  in  the  saddle  as  the  wildest  rider  of  the  plains, 
exhibits  her  training  in  season  and  out,  and  though  she 
startles  certain  more  conventional  people  with  her  ways,  she 
illustrates  well  the  excellence  of  the  training  of  Nature's 
child.  The  atmosphere  of  the  greater  part  of  the  story  is 
that  of  Southern  California,  with  its  mingled  society  of 
Mexicans,  Indians  and  reckless  frontiersmen,  and  among  them 
the  heroine  lives  and  thrives.  It  is  a  healthful  out-of-door 
story,  wholesomely  interesting  and  alive. —  Colorado  School 
Journal. 

¥ 
"A  Daughter  of  the  West,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond,  the  story 
of  an  American  princess,  is  a  narrative  of  California  ranch  life. 
It  affords  a  pleasant  picture  of  that  sort  of  life,  and  portrays 
effectively  a  certain  type  of  training  for  the  young.  It  also 
illustrates  the  striking  changes  that  sometimes  occur  in  per- 
sonal careers  in  a  country  like  our  own.  It  is  full  of  incident, 
and  will  promote  patriotism  and  a  high  ideal  of  life. —  The 
Congregational ist. 


AJV  HISTORICAL   NOVEL 

A    SON    OF    THE 
REVOLUTION 

IN     THE     DAYS     OF 
BURR'S  CONSPIRACY 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
JO  I  pages.    Cloth  y  $i.^o 


Mr.  Brooks  knows  how  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of 
boys  and  girls.  In  this  story  of  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy  he 
is  very  happy,  choosing  scenes  and  incidents  of  picturesque 
American  history  and  weaving  them  into  a  patriotic  and  stir- 
ringly romantic  narrative.  The  young  hero  is  a  fine  character 
strongly  presented,  and  from  first  page  to  last  the  interest  is 
lively.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  our  young  readers 
as  one  sure  to  please  and  instruct  them.  —  The  Independent, 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has  written  nothing  better  than  "A 
Son  of  the  Revolution."  Designed  for  boys,  it  is  so  spirited 
and  interesting,  dealing  as  it  does  with  little-known  episodes 
in  our  past  history  as  a  nation,  that  it  will  gain  many  readers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  grown  up.  It  is  really  as  the  sub-title 
says,  "  an  historical  novel "  of  the  days  of  Aaron  Burr,  when 
he  was  conspiring  to  create  a  western  empire.  A  young 
fellow  full  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  named  Tom  Ed- 
wards, comes  under  the  fascination  of  Burr,  and  works  with 
him  for  quite  a  period  before  considering  his  true  aims  and 
real  character.  When  the  day  of  awakening  comes,  the  fight 
with  his  conscience  is  thrilling.  No  better  book  for  boys 
can  be  mentioned,  nor  one  so  rich  in  lessons  of  true  patri- 
otism. —  The  Publisher' s  Weekly. 


A    SON     OF    THE    REVOLUTION 


Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has  told  in  "A  Son  of  the  Revolution  " 
a  story  which  will  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  all  young 
Americans.  He  relates  the  adventures  of  an  Ohio  lad  who 
was  a  relative  of  Aaron  Burr  and  had  implicit  faith  in  that 
brilliant  but  unprincipled  statesman.  The  story  is  remark- 
ably well  told  and  it  is  finely  illustrated.  —  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  this  volume  presents  to  his  readers  a  new 
field  of  interest  and  importance.  No  one  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  as  a  nation,  is  so  full  of  the  picturesque 
as  the  wild  scheme  of  treason  which  stirred  the  soul  of  Aaron 
Burr  to  plot  against  the  country  he  had  struggled  to  estab- 
lish. Every  boy  ought  to  know  the  history  of  this  arch 
traitor.  —  The  Awakener. 

¥ 

In  this  volume  the  author  touches  upon  a  field  of  interest 
but  little  known,  and  concerning  which  but  slight  attention 
has  been  given  by  historians  and  novelists. 

Burr's  conspiracy,  although  not  now  considered  as  an  his- 
torical event  of  marked  importance,  yet,  during  the  period  of 
opening  up  the  middle  western  states  was  a  serious  episode 
in  the  nation's  career.  With  this  period  and  the  events  con- 
nected therewith  the  author  has  interested  himself,  and  has 
presented  to  the  reader  a  novel  of  intense  feeling  of  patri- 
otism and  loyalty  to  the  government. 

Coming  at  this  time,  when  national  affairs  are  strongest 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  predict  for  this  story  a  wide- 
spread success.  — Journal  of  Education* 

¥ 
An  historical  of  Aaron  Burr's  time,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks, 
presenting  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  "young  son" 
as  faithful  facts  of  history,  but  in  an  interesting  and  inspiring 
way  which  will  hold  and  help  the  young  reader.  —  The  Inter- 
national Evangel. 


